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Art. I1—1. Quvres Completes de M. DE Bauzac. Vols. I—VI. 
Paris. 1842-3. 

2. Ceuvres Completes de GEORGE SAND: accompagnées de mor- 
ceaux inédits. Vols. 1—XVI. Paris. 1842-3. 


THE present is a favourable moment for a critical examination of 
these two writers. Both are now publishing revised and collected 
editions of their various works, in very elegant and remarkably 
cheap forms. The imperfections necessarily dependant upon hur- 
ried publication, are now, to a great extent, removed. The works 
issue from the press with the imprimatur of each author. As 
they now are, will they appear to posterity, should they descend 
so far. We will not venture to prophesy their durability. Names 
that have had far louder echoes than their own, have long ceased 
to be pronounced; and they too may pass away with their epoch. 
But for the present, at least, an examination of two such authors 
cannot be useless. They are indisputably the greatest of their 
class, now living in France. Their renown is great; their influ- 
ence immense. Criticism is busy with their works; busy, but 
seldom just. And as they are, and will be, greatly read in Eng 
land, we shall be doing some slight service if we succeed in placing 
them in their true light. 

There are three points of view from which the novelist may be 
regarded: as a Moralist, an Artist, and an Entertaining Writer. 
He may be unexceptionably moral, yet unequivocally dull; he 
may be very entertaining, yet very immoral; and he may be a 
great artist without being either particularly moral or immoral, 
also without being (to novel readers) entertaining. ‘Colebs in 
search of a Wife’ is an example of the first; ‘ Candide’ of the 
second; and ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ of the third. The three com- 
bined makes the perfect novelist; and perhaps there is no better 
specimen of this combination than the matchless Jane Austen. In 
endeavouring to furnish hints for the just appreciation of George 
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Sand and Balzac, we shall treat of them under these three heads; 
and by means of their — qualities we may be able to elicit 
distinct characteristics of both. to 

As Morauists. The very head and front of French novelists’ 
offending, is, that their wwihe are immoral. An accusation we 
are willing to admit, even to the fullest. But let it be distinctly 
understood that the English novels are, on the whole, equally 
bad. Let it be honestly acknowledged that, with rare excep- 
tions, the mass of English, French, and German novels are false, 
vicious in tendency, consequently immoral; otherwise we must 
protest against the violent tirades of which our neighbours are 
the objects. Moreover, we would beg that some distinction be 
made between those who err from thoughtlessness, ignorance, or 
base tampering with morbid feelings and forbidden thoughts, and 
those who err from erroneous convictions: between the shameless 
effrontery, covered as it is with the affectation of philanthropy, of 
* Les Mystéres de Paris,’ and the agonizing cry of ‘ Indiana,’ or 
the profound conviction of ‘ Le Compagnon du Tour de France.’ 
Surely the earnest error of George Sand is not to be confounded 
with the immorality of Balzac, Charles de Bernard, Souli¢, or 
Eugéne Sue ? 

George Sand is 2 moral writer; but some of her works are, it 
is true, immoral in their tendency. This is a distinction generally 
lost sight of. She is a moral writer because an earnest one. She 
putsforth convictions. Her works areimmoral in theirtendency when 
these convictions are erroneous; and sometimes, when her descrip- 
tions of scenes of passion border too closely on reality, their warmth 
being too unsubdued. Some people will consider the above to bea 
distinction without a difference; yet a difference there is, and a wide 
one. It is incumbent on an author, not that he speak the truth, 
but what he holds to be the truth; he is accountable, as Channing 
well said, for the uprightness, not the rightness, of his doctrine. 
To interdict the free publication of opinions would be to stop the 
progress of improvement. We have only a right to demand that 
an author shall not wantonly or thoughtlessly promulgate opi- 
nions at variance with those generally received. George Sand 
holds some few opinions on religious, moral, and political subjects, 
which are at variance with those generally received, and these 
she has either put distinctly forth, or else implied, in several of 
her works. While admitting that she has thereby injured those 
works, we cannot conscientiously condemn her for the deed. She 
was bound to utter what she thought the truth, and to utter it in 
her own way. It is absurd to contend that novels are not the 
places for such ideas. The artist must use his art as a medium— 
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as the journalist would use the journal, as the politician would 
use the pamphlet. : 

And after all, the immorality of George Sand’s works has been 
very grossly exaggerated. Her private Tisnee has been so much 
the theme of scandal, and that so exaggerated with the usual pro- 
digality of report, that people have unconscientiously attributed 
to her books the character of her actions. It is supposed that a 
woman who has been unhappy in her domestic state, and who 
has been celebrated for her gallantries since her separation from 
her husband, would constitute herself the opponent of marriage, 
the advocate of ‘ lawless love,’ and the extenuator of the irregu- 
larities and excesses of passion. Now this is the complete con- 
trary of the fact! This, which would be a natural conclusion in 
the case of an ordinary woman, is a gross blunder in that of a 
high-minded woman like Madame Sand. We have constantly 
had to defend her writings in society, and never yet could elicit 
any distinct tangible charge against her, that was not solely de- 
rived from an impression, not of her books, but her actions. Her 
opinions on marriage—the libertinism of her heroines—the advo- 
cacy of the emancipation of women: these have been the constant 
charges, and to these we will oppose the facts.» 

Her opinions on marriage it would be ridiculous to dispute 
about, as she has always abstained from promulgating them. 
‘‘T have made no vow,” she says, in a recent preface, ‘‘ never to 
explain myself relative to the question of marriage; but neither 
do I deem myself bound to propose a theory.” e amount of 
whatever she has by precept or by implication written on the 
subject, reduces itself to these very unquestionable positions: 
There is much misery in the present state of marriage, owing 
greatly to the system of convenance ; the laws favour the husband 
more than the wife, rendering infidelity a pardonable légéreté on 
the one side, and a terrible crime on the other; a woman is as 
much entitled to a pure husband, as a husband to a pure wife; 
the egotism now ruiing society ruins also conjugal Teguinens 
These positions are, it is true, sometimes so put forward as to look 
like attacks on marriage; but a little scrutiny enables us to per- 
ceive, that not the institution, but its abuses, are attacked. If 
the reader be sincerely anxious to ascertain the truth on this mat- 
ter, he will read the ‘ Lettres i Marcie.’ These were among her 
earliest writings, and their testimony is therefore important. We 
will content ourselves with two extracts: 

* As to those dangerous attempts made by some St. Simonian wo- 
men to enjoy pleasure in freedom (le plaisir dans la liberté). think what 
you please of them, but do not hazard yourself: they are not made 
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for you. You could not love by halves, and if once you loved, it would 

be for ever. You would have accepted a homage, that was free, and 

~ would soon behold with horror that right of infidelity which your 
usband had reserved for himself.”—p. 164. 


Again, further on: 


“Strange remedy for the corruption of society to open all the large 
gates of licence! That which man dreams of, that alone which 
elevates him, is PERMANENCE IN THE MORAL STATE. The character 
of great things in the material world is durability; and it is that in the 
moral as in the physical world to which man attains with greatest 
difficulty. God alone is immutable. But all that tends to fix the 
desires, to shut in the volitions and affections, tends to establish para- 
dise on earth.”* 


Nothing can be more explicit; the passages we have printed 
in italics are full of wisdom. Nevertheless, although as a mat- 
ter of doctrine, George Sand does not attack marriage, does 
she not by way of implication? are not her heroines women who, 
by their conduct, lead the reader to suppose that she combats the 
marriage state? We will answer by reference to the separate 
works. | 

Three of her three-and-twenty works are founded upon mar- 
riage, and only three: ‘Indiana,’ ‘ Valentine,’ and ‘Jacques.’ In the 
two first she says she demanded ‘with submission what was 
the morality of marriage as it is at present contracted and con- 
sidered. The only reply that I received was, that I was a dan- 
gerous questioner, and consequently an immoral writer.’ In 
‘ Indiana’ a young, enthusiastic, credulous, and passionate woman 
is married to an old, coarse, brutal country gentleman; the match 
is an ill-assorted one. ‘This is common enough in all novels. An 
accomplished scoundrel wins her affections. This is also common; 
but what is far less common is, that the wife, though in love, 
resists seduction. Her love is not within her power; her chastity 
is, and she preserves it. ‘The case is similar in ‘ Valentine.’ In 
‘Jacques,’ her object was to paint the wronged husband; it is 
he who suffers, not the wife. ‘Taking a man as my principal 
type,’ she says, ‘I again asked in the name of man, as I had 
formerly done in the name of woman, what was the ideal of love 
in marriage. This time it was still worse with me. I was the 
enemy of marriage, the apologist of licence, the despiser of fidelity, 
the corrupter of women, the scourge of racbenda: There are 
many very painful passages in these three works, as must always 
be the case when the depths of human passion are probed; but 





* Lettres 4 Marcie: uvres Completes: vol. xvi., p. 165. 
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there is nothing in them half so revolting as the love of a man 
for his wife’s sister, who is living under the same roof with him; 
yet this forms the subject of a much applauded novel by a much ad- 
mired authoress of the day. If any one should arise and declare that 
all painting of illicit passion has an immoral tendency, we coulé 
understand him. But we cannot understand the outcry made 
against George Sand’s doing in earnest, and with terrible truth, 
that for which other authors are applauded. Not to mention the 
fearful picture of adulterous passion in that powerful and greatly 
lauded story ‘The Admiral’s Daughter’ (vide Two Old Men’s 
Tales), nor the hundreds of English novels in which adultery is 
either the subject of tragedy or farce, we content ourselves with 
the simple statement of the fact that French novels, with hardly 
an exception, are founded on adultery. This crime, so very fre- 
quent in society, is universal in their novels. There is another 
reason besides its frequency in society. Girls in France can hardly 
be said to have a social existence. They are of so little import- 
ance till they are married;—they mingle so little with the world 
and the world’s drama; that their passions are not elicited enough 
for the events of a novelist. With marriage a new life begins; 
above all for the novelist. Hence married women are the favour- 
ite heroines. Now it certainly speaks as much for George Sand’s 
moral feeling as for her genius, that she has only made three of 
her heroines married women; but it speaks a great deal more for 
her that she has never made adultery a jest; always a crime terri- 
ble in its consequences. 

If we compare her with Balzac on this point, we shall best 
appreciate the rarity of her use of adultery as the pivot of a 
— Balzac, as a painter of society, and one who has exhibited 
profound knowledge of the secret springs of character, ought 
sparingly to use the subject of adultery; first because, if he pre- 
tends to paint society, it is a gross error to seize only one aspect 
of that society (and no one will pretend to say that adultery is 
the rule, and chastity the exception); secondly, because his very 
knowledge of character should supply him with sufficient mate- 
rials, without his needing recourse to disagreeable and excep- 
tional cases. Adultery, as we said, is a very frequent crime; 
the novelist is therefore pardonable for occasionally treating of it. 
But it is a crime; it is not the general condition of society. It 
should therefore always be treated as a crime; it should always be 
represented as an exceptional case; and the novelist who refuses 
to do so deserves our contempt as an immoral writer. This is 
the case with Balzac, and not with George Sand. She has used 
the subject very sparingly; and has always painted it as a serious 
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misfortune, the very existence of which points at a social evil to 
be reformed. Balzac, on the contrary, treats it as a matter of course. 
From his works it would be concluded that all wives are un- 
faithful; and that their infidelity is looked upon as only an insult 
to their husbands, never as a crime against society; nay, well 
bred husbands do not even consider it an insult. We believe 
that he has written scarcely a story in which love forms the 
principal element, in which adultery is not introduced; and it 
would be ridiculous to assert that this is a faithful representa- 
tion of society. He never betrays the least consciousness. that 
his hero or heroine are guilty. The most virtuous as the most 
vicious equally sin in this respect. His ideal of a woman, the 
Lily of the Valley, has an intrigue with a boy. His ideal of an 
Irish lady and a mother, Fanny O’Brien, who is a pattern of 
passionless virtue, calmly advises her son to make love to a mar- 
ried woman, rather than an unmarried one; simply because the 
family hasa marriage in view for him, ‘a good match,’ with which 
his falling in love with a girl would interfere! It would be end- 
less to cite examples, when the whole tenor of his works betrays 
the same character. 

George Sand therefore, considered with reference to marriage, 
is decidedly not an immoral writer; and if compared with her 
contemporaries, is purity itself. With reference to ‘lawless love’ 
and St. Simonian licence, we may say that whatever her private 
opinions, whatever her personal actions may imply, her works 
give no countenance of such a notion. Her heroines are singu- 
larly chaste. Valentine, Fiamma, Yseult, Edmée, Laurence, 
Quintilia, Consuelo, &c., are so many tributes to the beauty of 
chastity. With the exception of Valentine, they are women of 
great character, and although placed within reach of temptation, 
are preserved by their own resolute dignity and feminine virtue. 

We may now pass on to the other points of moral instruc- 
tion. George Sand is celebrated for the promulgation of ‘ social 
theories.’ Now this phrase has a meaning, yet we have found 
no one able to render it intelligible in the case of Madame Sand; 
and the present reviewer can conscientiously declare, that although 
he has studied her works for several years, reading and re-reading 
them all with renewed admiration, and having also been im ressed, 
with the idea that she promulgated certain ‘social theories,’ he 
has not to this day been able to detect them. It is very apparent 
that she is a democrat, and believes all true greatness to reside in 
the people; it is very true that she is painfully impressed with the 
social anarchy of the times, with the egotism and manifold injus- 
tice daily visible; it is very true that she ardently yearns for a 
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social creed, on which to found a social amelioration, and believes 
more in Lamennais and Pierre Leroux, than in M. Affe and Louis 
Philippe; it is very true that she is dissatisfied with Christianity as 
at present understood and practised, and wishes for new and larger 
interpretations of the doctrine of Christ; but these do not consti- 
tute ‘ social theories,’ nor do they entitle the author to the brand 
of infamy. There is as much truth as error in her speculations; 
and all honest readers must recognise the sincerity of her search 
after truth. We differ from her very widely; but no one can ho- 
nour her more; because, as we said, it is too much to demand of an 
artist that he present you with the true solution of thesocial problems 
he exposes. Otherwise ‘ Faust’ would be the most immoral book 
in the world; for in it many problems are stated, none resolved. 
Besides the sincerity of fier longing after truth, which most 
readers have admitted, George Sand always exhibits a vivid sym- 
pathy with greatness of thought and feeling. She loves to con- 
template the victory of mind over matter. Generous herself to a 
high degree, she everywhere manifests a love of generosity and 
integrity. Self-dependent, self-sustained, she is fond of exhibiting 
her heroines relying solely on their own will and dignity; without 
however making them Amazons: Fiamma, Consuelo, Yseult, &c., 
have nothing masculine but their energy and courage. The only 
fault in this is her fondness for making women independent of so- 


ciety: pursuing a line of conduct they have laid down for them- 
selves, rather than that laid down for them by — This, in 


as far as it may be supposed to influence the actual conduct of 
women, we admit to be immoral in its tendency. On the whole, 
however, the effect of her works, upon the reader’s mind, cannot 
but be beneficial; there are certain points to which he would re- 
fuse assent; but on all the broad questions, in all cases of moral 
worth, he would respond to her. 

This requires some qualification, if the reader be young, inex- 

rienced, or a female. To such we would say do not open ‘ Lé- 
ia,’ ‘ Spiridion,’ ‘ Leone Leoni,’ nor, perhaps, ‘ Jacques.’ ‘ Lélia’ 
is a profound poem, but a very dangerous novel. It should be 
read only by the strong. It has its moral, for it is a work of art; 
and Hegel well says, “‘ From every genuine work of art, a good 
moral is to be drawn: but this is a deduction, and entirely depends 
upon him that draws it.”* It is the most terrible outcry of scepticism 
ever heard. The whole anarchy of the epoch is ead in its 
pages. But the picture is too terrible for weak minds; and though 
we cannot condemn its publication, more than we would condemn 


* Vorlesungen iiber die Zsthetik, i, p. 69. 
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‘ Werther,’ ‘ Réné,’ ‘Obermann,’ and ‘ Childe Harold,’ we would 


energetically condemn its being placed in the hands of the young 
or weak. We say the same of ‘ Spiridion,’ from a different cause. 
‘ Leone Leoni’ and ‘Jacques’ are not suited to an English taste, 
nor to English ideas. But with these exceptions, we think her 
works perfectly harmless, nay, decidedly beneficial. 

On the other hand, there are few of Balzac’s that are not very 
decidedly immoral in tendency. Were it not for a few isolated 
pictures of heroism, simplicity, and silent unostentatious virtue 
which he has painted, one would be tempted to deny that he had 
any moral sense. As all his heroines are unfaithful, so almost all 
his men are rascals. While philanthropy has been so nobly ad- 
vocated in the ‘ Médecin de Campagne;’ integrity so touchingly 
exhibited in ‘ César Birotteau;’? and devotion so depicted in ‘ La 
Maison Claes,’ it will be impossible not to acknowledge that Bal- 
zac has a very keen, a very just moral sense. But his works in 
general seem flat contradictions to it. He paints the deepest ras- 
cality without a murmur of indignation. His young dandies, De 
Marsay, Rastignac, Ajuda Pinto, and Vandenesse, are destitute of 
any moral principle; nor does he express any contempt for them 
on that score. It is no excuse to say that, as a painter of society, 
he is forced to exhibit men as they are. Iago is clearly enough 
represented, without any suspicion lurking in the reader’s mind 
that Shakspeare admired ar excused his conduct. George Sand 
has painted men of the day, Raymon, Horace, De Lansac, and 
Leoni; yet no one ever doubted for an instant that these men were 
objects of contempt and moral reprobation. Balzac, on the con- 
trary, draws his polished rascals in such glowing colours, and 
manifests such an utter insensibility to their vices, that the result 
is highly immoral. This is greatly owing to his aristocratic pre- 
judices. Vice, in losing its coarseness, loses to him its hideous- 
ness. ‘To seduce a woman, to treat her with polished brutality, 
to speculate upon her influence in advancing your worldly views, 
to leave her when tired, and to recommence with another, are the 
acts of a gentleman, in his opinion. 

This is not all.’ We have heard an eminent author declare that 
he admired Balzac immensely, but that he thought George Sand 
unclean. ‘This verdict ought, in justice, to be reversed. George 
Sand is sometimes voluptuous; sometimes trenches upon ground 
which is better ‘imagined than described;’ but never unclean. 
Balzac is so, and constantly. He is fond of raising disgust- 
ing images. He is prone to describe with minuteness, feclings 
which ought not to be described; bestowing diseases on his per- 
sonages which might very well be dispensed with. In ‘La 
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Vieille Fille,’ he has described the sexual desires as agitating an 
old maid; in ‘ Le Ménage de Gargon,’ the physical effects of ab- 
stinence and incontinence. There are several other cases, which 
we forbear to mention. One trait, however, from a recent work, 
‘ Beatrix,’ will sufficiently illustrate the matter in hand. Fann 
O’Brien, the pure and passionless woman whom we before alluded 
to as having advised her son to intrigue only with married women, 
wishing to read a letter which that son has just received, ap- 
proaches him with an air at once bold and timid: ‘la mére efit en 
ce moment la grice d’une courtisane que veut obtenir une con- 
cession.’ Can any thing be more revolting than this comparison 
of the caress of a mother and that of a courtesan? Does it not 
imply a moral insensibility in the man through whose mind such 
an image could pass? Yet, although this is, perhaps, the ver 
worst passage of the kind in all his works, it is only a strong iL 
lustration of one of his great defects. 

Balzac, on the whole, is a very dangerous writer. There are 
some few of his works, such as ‘ Eugenie Grandet,’ ‘ La Recherche 
de l’Absolu’ (also called ‘ La Maison Claes’), ‘ Le Curé de Tours,’ 
‘Le Médecin de Campagne,’ ‘ César Birotteau,’ and some short 
stories, which are perfectly unexceptionable on the point of mo- 
rality. The rest are all dangerous, insidious. They want delicacy, 
both of taste and feeling. They imply that natural manners and 
natural ideas are ridiculous; and that Parisian refinement alone can 
make a human being estimable. By dwelling on the myriad af- 
fectations (usually characterized by him as adorable) of the dame 
comme il faut; by his very talent for penetrating into the secret 
springs of vanity and display, he corrupts the taste of his admiring 
reader. He should be strictly forbidden to young women. 

There are many people who have never heard that Balzac is 
immoral. No one can have heard of Madame Sand without some 

rievous charge of immorality: she is the popular symbol of 
French grossness, with which the imaginations of our immacu- 


late countrymen are horrified. People have so vivid an idea of 
her peccadilloes, that they endeavour to ferret out vermin in 
the most innocent recesses of her works. We a heard 


‘Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre,’ which is a mystical and exqui- 
site poem, pronounced immoral. Never was there a more not- 
able instance of giving a dog a bad name and hanging him. 
Madame Sand has been known to travel in an androgynous cos- 
tume; smokes cigars; is separated from her husband, and has been 
the theme of prolific scandal. The conclusion drawn was, that 
from such a person nothing but anti-social works could possibl 

be expected. This idea having once taken possession of men’s 
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minds, no subsequent examination could uproot it. The errors 
that have ensued are incalculable. 

For instance: do not every ninety-nine persons in a hundred 
imagine that George Sand is riotous in favour of the emancipation 
of women, that she thinks ‘ woman’s mission’ is, at present, op- 
posed by the selfishness and ignorance of man? The truth is, 
that she holds very sane, sober opinions on this, as on many other 
matters; and that, although from the masculine energy of her 
own character, she has been led to endow some of her heroines 
with a vigour and resolution not often met with, yet from the 
very first her opinions on the subject have been opposed to the 
St. Simonian doctrine of woman’s mission. This wall startle most 
of our readers: it is, however, sober fact. Open the ‘ Lettres & 
Marcie,’ in which she has most distinctly expressed her opinions 
on marriage and on women, and it will there be found that the 
= notion respecting her is absurd. Listen to these strong 
words: 


“Women are unfit for those employments which the laws have 
hitherto denied them. ‘This does not prove the inferiority of their 
intellects, but the difference of character and defect of education. The 
second is an obstacle which time may remove ; the first will, I fear, be 
eternal. Thus, you see, I am far from approving the idea that women 
are inferior to men. They are equal, and nothing in the designs of 
Providence destines them to slavery. But though equal, they are not 
similar to men. Man’s organization assigns a part to him; woman’s 
assigns another part to her ; one not less noble, not less beautiful, and 
which I cannot conceive she should complain of, unless her intelligence 
be depraved. Providence has placed the infant in her womb and in 
her arms; and has given her a more intense love of progeniture, a more 
sublime energy for this occupation, and ineffable delights, the power of 
which is a mystery to most men. The part of each sex is traced out, 
and Providence has assigned to each the fitting instruments and re- 
sources. Why should society overturn this admirable arrangement ? 
and how can it remedy the corruption which will necessarily arise in 
thus overturning the social order in giving to woman the same attri- 
butes as to man? Society is full of abuses. Women complain of 
being brutally enslaved, badly brought up, badly educated, badly 
treated, and badly defended. All this is unfortunately true. These 
complaints are just, and do not doubt but that before long, a thousand 
voices will be uplifted to remedy the evils. But what confidence can 
be inspired by women who in aoe to claim for themselves that 
share of dignity which marriage denies them, and above all that por- 
tion of sacred authority over their children which the law refuses them, 
demand not domestic peace, not the liberty of maternal affection, but to 
speak in the forum, to wear helmet and sword, to participate in the con- 
demnation of prisoners ?” 
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We beg attention also to the following, for other reasons than 
that of the mere question of woman’s mission: 


“T am aware of certain prejudices which deny to women the 
power of a resolute and enlightened perseverance according to their 
reason. Many men affirm that the male creature is of a superior 
essence to the female. This prejudice seems to me very sad; and 
were I a woman* I could with difficulty resign myself to becoming the 
companion of a man who called himself my deity: for above human 
nature I can only conceive the divine; and inasmuch as this 
terrestrial divinity would err, and find it difficult to excuse his errors, I 
should fear much that the sweet obedience naturally inspired by the 
being we love, would soon be changed into the instinctive hatred 
inspired by the being we fear. It is strange that the most fanatical 
partisans of marriage should generally make use of the argument the 
fittest to render marriage odious. Reciprocally the horrible error of 
promiscuous intercourse is professed by men who defend the equality 
of women. So that two incontestable truths, the equality of the sexes 
and the sanctity of their union, are compromised by their own cham- 
pions. The clumsy aphorisms of masculine superiority have only be- 
come so bitter because the pretensions of women to independence have 
been so excessive. 

“ Equality is not similitude. An equal merit does not imply that 
one is fit for the same employments; and to deny the superiority of 
men it is only necessary to confide to them the domestic attributes of 
the women. To deny the identity of the faculties of woman with those 
of man, it is sufficient to confide to them the public functions of the 
latter. But if woman is destined not to quit the private sphere, it 
does not follow that she has not an equal proportion of excellence in 
those faculties by which she is distinguished.”—Lettres a Marcie, pp. 
84, 5, 8, 9—213, 4. 

Any person who talks of George Sand as an enemy to mar- 
riage, an advocate of libertinism, or emancipation of women, after 
having read the foregoing extracts, will be convicted of malevo- 
lent closing the eyes to truth, 

Having endeavoured to defend her as a writer from the charge 
of immorality, we have next to state in what point we con- 
sider some of her works dangerous, since we have admitted that 
some are immoral in their tendency. Recalling our former dis- 
tinction between the immorality of the author and that of the 
work, we may add, that any wiiter setting himself to — 
the anarchy and corruption of the epoch,—any writer addressing 
to the men of the age certain social questions,—must necessarily 
stir up much of the mud and filth that lies at the bottom of the 


* The reader must remember that George Sand, in taking a man’s name, is 
here, as elsewhere, speaking in the character of a man. 
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stream of society. It may be necessary for ulterior purposes thus 
to trouble the stream; meanwhile the water is unfit to drink. 
George Sand does not come forward as the prophet of a new era, 
but as a critic of the present. She addresses certain questions to 
her contemporaries, and declares her resolution of continuing to 
do so, not being satisfied with the conservative aphorism, that 
‘one ought never to indicate an evil unless one has found the 
remedy. In this she is right. If questions are crimes, she ex- 
claims, there is a simple method of silencing them—that is, to 
answer them. 

Nevertheless, the answer is not ready; will not be so for many 
years. Life is a problem to perplex the deepest thinkers. The 
greatest seem to have arrived only at a profound and reverential 
scepticism. The few broad general truths, at which science is 
content to pause, have but a faint application to each individual 
case; and morals can do scarcely more than prescribe what 
ought to be. Almost every individual case is an exceptional 
one. As all men differ in organization and education, so must 
life, and its manifold relations, assume different aspects, and 
morals, which is the science of these relations, have different laws. 
There is something unutterably sad in this reflection. It seems 
as if all our lives were but vain struggles after truth; as if— 


All experience were an arch, where through 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever, when we move,— 


as one of the deepest and sweetest of our modern poets has pro- 
foundly said. Lélia’s scepticism is but the passionate reaction of 
defeated endeavour; it will not, cannot be answered at present. 
And, as it cannot be answered, it will mislead. The doubts which 
rplex the earnest loving souls of those who, like Madame Sand, 
eel for mankind, and yearn for social amelioration, are certainly 
dangerous, inasmuch as they disturb society; but he must be a 
bold man who would pronounce the utterance of these doubts an 
immoral act. If justice reigns on earth—justice for woman as for 
man, for rich as for poor; if truth reigns on earth, that is, in the 
hearts and acts of men—then, indeed, is George Sand infamous, 
and the publication of her doubts is blasphemy. But who shall 
say that this isso? Who shall declare that Christianity is prac- 
tically realized? Who shall say there are no evils in the state to 
call for a reform? And as long as evils exist, all men are bound 
to signalize them; and as long as evils are signalized, so long will 
there be works immoral in their tendency: since all works are 
considered such which tend to unsettle men’s opinions. 
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We may now pass to the second part of our inquiry, and ex- 
amine them as— 

ARTISTS: under which head we include style, exhibition of 
character, and poetic conception. Balzac is the worst writer 
we ever met with, considering his immense talent. There are 
few Frenchmen who write so incorrectly; none more detestably. 
Not to speak of his neologisms, nor of his use of active verbs in 
passive senses, his style is crabbed, prolix, startling, and af- 
fected. French in his hands is no longer the light, idiomatic, 
easy, pointed, brilliant language we know it; but unwieldy, unin- 
telligible, and perverse. French, which compensates for its com- 
parative poverty by its inimitable grace, becomes with him in- 
expressive, unwieldy and tedious. It is a sort of Euphuism. 
There is also that occasional felicity and elegance in it which 
are found amidst the mass of affectation in Lily’s‘ Euphues.’ But 
when men set syntax, idiom, and taste at defiance, in their search 
after novelty of expression, it is but natural they should some- 
times succeed; as perpetual punsters sometimes stumble on a ran- 
dom jest. Balzac is not careless, but perverse. He does not 
write the slipslop of Paul de Kock or Eugéne Sue. His sins are 
deliberate; his awkwardness is studied; his incorrectness is elabo- 
rate. Words are not used in unheard of senses from ignorance; 
but from parti pris. His sentences are not distorted because his 
pen hesitates, and his meaning staggers; but because he conceives 
the best way of producing an effect is to avoid the natural 
sequences of language. In consequence, dialogue is the ele- 
ment in which he seems most at ease; it is that which he writes 
best: because he therein imitates the style of conversation. In 
descriptions he is detestable; the more he labours, the worse he 
writes; and when he attempts poetical description, he is ludicrous 
beyond example. From his very laboured and very disagreeable 
work ‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,’ we might select an anthology of eu- 
os Take only this one: Vandenesse sees Madame de 

{ortsauf approaching, ‘ aussitot je sentis une céleste odeur de 
myrthes et d’aloes, un parfum de femme qui brilla dans mon ceeur.’ 
What is the perfume of a woman, let him decide; but what sort of 
perfume it is that could ‘ sparkle in his heart,’ we should be curious 
tolearn. Thisis equal to the passage in ‘ La Recherche del’ Ab- 
solu,’ wherein he speaks of the ‘ devouring ideas distilled from the 
bald brow of Claes’—‘ toutes les idées dévorantes que distillait son 
front chauve.’ In one of his descriptions of scenery he says, 
Nature looked her loveliest, ‘ comme une femme parée qui va au 
bal.’ This phrase is typical of his whole mind: it is to poetical 
feeling, what the passage formerly quoted about the ‘ grace d’une 
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courtisane’ is to moral feeling. His mind is so imbued with fashion, 
that he can only conceive Nature ‘as dressed for a ball.’ That 
any thing should be beautiful which did — from a Pari- 
sian milliner, is almost incredible to him. omen to be beautiful 
must not have the vulgar charms of health; they must be pale, 
fragile, thin, and thirty: thirty-five, or even forty are better, but 
thirty will suffice; under that, no woman is worthy of notice. 
His attention to the dress of his persons is tediously minute; 
every article is described; and should they change the dress, that 
also merits description. Asa specimen of impassioned portraiture, 
take this: Béatrix is standing on a rock, waving her handker- 
chief to her lover, whois on board a vessel just set sail. ‘ Béa- 
trix était ravissante ainsi; le visage adouci par le réflet d’un cha- 
peau de paille de riz sur lequel étaient jetés des coquelicots et noué 
par un ruban couleur ponceau, en robe de mousseline a fleurs, avan- 
cant son petit pied fluet chaussé d'une quétre verte, s'appuyant sur 
sa fréle ombrelle, et montrant sa belle main bien gantée. Rien 
n’est plus grandiose a l’ceil qu’une femme en haut d’un rocher 
comme une statue sur son piédestal.’ We assure the reader this 

assage is selected without malice: we could find fifty others as 

ad, if not worse. Béatrix happens to be the last novel of his we 
have read; and for this reason we quoted from it. The critic 
will not fail to remark how entirely all emotion is kept out of 
sight, and how the dress is the only object of attention. If her 
hand is beautiful, it is ‘ bien gantée;’ if her foot is small, it is well 
‘chaussé. The bonnet absorbs attention from the face. It is 
cruel to compare Balzac with George Sand on questions of style; 
but the purpose of our present article demands that we head do 
so. The following passage, which is selected because it also de- 
scribes a woman alone and on a pedestal, will fitly illustrate the 
vice of Balzac’s style, and the magic of that of his rival; in it 
dress is only slightly mentioned, and then only to be compared 
to the peculiar beauties of Lélia: 


“Appuyée contre un cippe de bronze antique, sur les degrés de 
Yamphitheatre, elle contemplait aussi le bal. Elle avait revétu aussi 
un costume caracteristique, mais l’avait choisi noble et sombre comme 
elle: elle avait le vetément austere et pourtant recherché, la paleur, la 
gravité, le regard profond d'un jeune potte d’autrefois, alors que les 
temps était poétiques, et que la poésie n’était pas coudoyée dans la 
foule. Les cheveux noirs de Lélia, rejetés en arriére, laissaient a dé- 
couvert ce front od le doigt de Dieu semblait avoir imprimé le sceau 
d'une mystérieuse infortune, et que les regards du jeune Sténio inter- 
rogeaient sans cesse avec l'anxieté du pilote attentif au moindre souffle 
du vent, et a l’aspect des moindres nuées sur un ciel pur. Le manteau 
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de Lélia était moins noir, moins velouté que ses grands yeux couronnés 
d'un sourcil mobile. La blancheur mate de son visage, et de son 
cou se perdait dans celle de sa vaste fraise, et le froid respiration de 
son sein impénétrable ne soulevait pas méme le satin noir de son pour- 
point et les triples rangs de sa chaine d’or. 

“* Regardez Lelia,’ dit Stenio, ‘ regardez cette grande taille grecque 
sous ces habits de I’Italie devote et passionnée, cette beauté antique dont 
la statuaire a perdu le moule, avec l’expression de réverie profonde des 
siécles philosophiques ; ces formes et ces traits si riches; ce luxe dor- 
ganisation extérieure dont un soleil homérique a seul pu créer les types 
maintenant oubliés ; regardez vous dis-je! Peut on imaginer quelque 
chose de plus complet que Lélia vétue, posée, et révant ainsi? C'est le 
marbre sans tache de Galatée, avec le regard céleste du Tasse, avec le 
sourire sombre d’Alighieri. C’est Vattitude aisée et chevaleresque 
des jeunes héros de Shakspeare: c’est Romeo le — amoureux ; 
c’est Hamlet le pale et ascétique visionnaire; c’est Juliette demi-morte, 
cachant dans son sein le poison et le souvenir d’un amour brisé.’” 

The cause of Balzac’s deficiency in poetical feeling it would be 
frivolous to seek; the fact it is very necessary to signalize. Much 
of the pleasure one might derive from his works is diminished b 
the perpetual sacrifice of nature to fashion. We should be muc 
more interested in his women if we heard more of their persons 
and less of their milliners; and considerable languor would be 
spared did he but pay less attention to upholstery. The minuteness 
and gusto with which he describes dress and furniture, are with- 
out parallel. He cannot mention a single room in the house, 
but he must instantly make an inventory of the furniture, as if 
with an eye to distraining for rent. In this respect he has ‘ the 
tediousness of a king,’ and the misplaced generosity of bestowing 
all of it on the reader. Ifhe places you ina street, itis by a laborious 
accumulation of details, never by a few rapid graphic touches. 
As Canaletto painted every individual brick, so Balzac describes 
every bit of a house, from the gables to the doorsteps; and this 
without being a Canaletto. There are some cases in which this 
minuteness of detail is productive of wonderful effect, such as 
‘Eugénie Grandet,’ ‘La Vieille Fille,’ ‘La Recherche de l’Absolu,’ 
and ‘ Le Curé de Tours.’ In general it is only an evidence of his 
prosaic mind. 

The style of George Sand, in her earlier works, is perhaps the 
most beautiful ever written by a French author. It Se recently 
become occasionally wordy ual emasculated ; but in ‘ Indiana,’ ‘ Va- 
lentine,’ ‘ Jacques,’ ‘ Lélia,’ ‘ Mauprat,’ ‘ Lettres d’un Voyageur,’ 
and ‘ Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre,’ it is unequalled for freshness, vi- 
gour, grace, and harmony. There is a magic in many passages 
which is beyond all example in the French language. Its music is 
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as fresh as that of a spring that bubbles underneath the grass; and 
its harmonies have sometimes the grandeur of a cathedral organ. 
‘ Lélia,’ which is alternately a hymn to the majesty of nature, 
and an elegy on the nothingness of life, is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary piece of writing extant. We never open it at random 
without feeling as at an open window on a fair May morn: a 
breath of poetry and a murmur of music rise from the page. When 
there are so many passages tempting us to quote them, we 
find difficulty in deciding which to choose; our riches here em- 
barrassus. The following, however, may claim the repeated study 
of our readers: 


“Le lac était calme ce soir la, calme comme les derniers jours de 
l’automne, alors que le vent d’hiver n’ose pas encore troubler les flots 
muets, et que les glaieuls roses de la rive dorment, bercés par de molles 
ondulations. De pales vapeurs mangérent insensiblement les contours 
anguleux de la montagne, et se laissant tomber sur les eaux, sem- 
blérent reculer l’horizon qu’elles finirent par effacer. Alors la surface 
du lac sembla devenir aussi vaste que celle de la mer. Nul objet 
riant ou bizarre ne se dessina plus dans la vallée: il n’y eut plus de 
distraction possible, plus de sensation imposée par les images extérieures. 
La réverie devint solennelle et profonde, vague comme le lac brumeux, 
immense comme le ciel sans bornes. Il n’y avait plus dans la nature 
que les cieux et homme, que l'ame et le doute. 

“ Trenmor, debout au gouvernail de la barque, dessinait dans l’air bleu 
de la nuit sa grande taille enveloppee d'un sombre manteau. _II élevait 
son large front et sa vaste pensee vers ce ciel si long temps irrité contre 
Jui. 

“¢Sténio,’ dit il au jeune poéte, ‘ ne saurais tu ramer moins vite, et nous 
laisser écouter plus a loisir le bruit harmonieux et frais de l'eau soulevée 
par les avirons? En mesure, poéte, en mesure! Bien maintenant! 
Entendez vous le son plaintif de Teau qui se brise et sécarte? En- 
tendez vous ces fréles gouttes qui tombent une & une en mourant 
derriére nous, comme les petites notes gréles Tun refrain qui s’éloigne ? 

** J’ai passé bien des heures ainsi, assis au rivage des mers paisibles 
sous le beau ciel de la Méditerranée. C’est ainsi que j écoutais avec 
délices le remou des canots au bas de nos remparts. La nuit, dans 
cet affreux silence de l’insomnie qui succéde au bruit du travail et aux 
maleédictions infernales de la douleur, le bruit faible et mystérieux des 
vagues qui battaient le pied de ma prison, réussissait toujours 4 me 
calmer. Et plus tard quand je me suis senti aussi fort que ma des- 
tinée, quand mon Ame affermie n’a plus été foreée de demander secours 
aux influences extérieures, ce doux bruit de l'eau venait bercer mes ré- 
veries, et me plongeait dans une délicieuse extase.” 


In this exquisite _- there is material for many pages of 


criticism. We would recommend all persons interested in the 
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question of style, to examine it minutely. Those only who are 
well versed in the niceties of the language, will appreciate the 
poetic delicacy of expression, the curiosa felicitas by which real 
try is distinguished: such as the ‘ bruit faible et mystérieux 
aes vagues.’ This word is instinctively preferred to flots or ondes ; 
yet the meaning is the same, and the two latter are equally poet- 
ical. The peculiar propriety of ‘vagues’ will be felt by all 
poetical readers, as throwing a deeper mysteriousness over the 
whole: this substantive seems here to invest itself with the adjec- 
tive meaning. Therhythm of the whole passage is delicious. 

A peculiarity in the above description worthy of remark, is the 
wonderful distinctness with which the scene is Sonal before the 
mind’s eye, and the paucity of details by which this is accomplished. 
It forms a striking contrast not only to the descriptions of Balzac, 
but also to those of every other novelist. Instead of giving you 
an inventory it gives you an emotion. Such feelings as the scene 
itself would inspire you with, when in a poetical mood, such does 
this description call up. This is the highest triumph of art. A 
hundred instances as good, and sometimes better, may be found 
in the works of Madame Sand. Let no reader skip them, for 
they are genuine poems. She has a passionate love of nature, 
and has from infancy been familiar with its loveliest scenes, which 
are reflected back in her works. She is not like Balzac, who 
always seems to be looking at nature with an eye to the ‘ Opéra 
Comique,’ and pronounces that scene lovely which would make 
a ‘jolie décoration.’ Her love is the love of a poet, and her pen 
is the pen of a lover. 

It is not, however, in description alone that George Sand 
excels. Her style has every excellence by turns. Now grave, 
now epigrammatic; now exhibiting the lightness and delicacy of 
Voltaire, with the exquisite felicity of Racine; now the solemn 
energy of Bossuet, and the rhetorical vehemence of Rousseau or 
Lamennais. Always clear as crystal; always unaffected; always 
musical. Style, which in almost every writer is the result of infi- 
nite labour, is, with her, impassioned inspiration. She writes dur- 
ing the silence of night; and if the next day, on reading her 
manuscript, she is dissatisfied, she does not stop to polish, blot, 
add, or retrench, but tears up the failure and begins anew. Poe- 
try flows from her pen as water from the rock; she writes as the 
birds sing: without effort, but with perfect art. 

Having given a specimen of. scenic description, we must now 
add one of another kind. The poetry of this is as sweet as the 
pyschology is subtle. We select again from ‘ Lélia,’ because it is 

ess likely to be generally read: 
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«Tu me I’as promis, tu m’aimeras doucement, et nous serons heureux. 
Ne cherche point a devancer le temps, Sténio, ne t’inquiéte pas de sonder 
les mystéres de la vie. Laisse-la te prendre et te porter 1A ob nous 
allons tous. Tumecrains? C'est toi-méme qu'il faut craindre, c’est 
toi qu'il faut réprimer; car a ton Age l'imagination gate les fruits 
les plus savoureux, appauvrit toutes les jouissances; 4 ton Age on ne 
sait profiter de rien ; on veut tout connaitre, tout posséder, tout épuiser ; 
et puis on s’étonne que les biens de homme soient si peu de chose, 
quand il faudrait s’etonner seulement du cceur de l'homme et de ses 
besoins. Va, crois moi, marche doucement, savoure une a une toutes 
les ineffables jouissances d'un mot, d’un regard, d'une pensée, tous les 
riens immenses dun amour naissant. N’étions nous pas heureux 
hier sous ces arbres, quand assis l’un prés de l’autre, nous sentions nos 
vétements se toucher, et nos regards se deviner dans l’ombre? Il 
faisait une nuit bien noire, et pourtant je vous voyais, Sténio; je vous 
= beau comme vous étes, et je m’imaginais que vous etiez le 
sylphe de ces bois, l’'ame de cette brise, l’ange de cette heure mysté- 
rieuse et tendre. 

“ Avez vous remarqué, Sténio, qu'il y a des heures od nous sommes 
forcés d’aimer, des heures ot la poésie nous inonde, od notre coeur bat 
plus.vite, oi notre Ame s’élance hors de nous, et brise tout les liens de 
la volonté pour aller chercher une autre Ame oii se repandre? Combien 
de fois, 4 entrée de la nuit, au lever de la lune, ou aux premiéres clartés 
du jour,—combien de fois, dans le silence de minuit et dans cet autre 
silence de midi si accablant, si inquiet, si dévorant, n’ai-je pas senti 
mon cour se précipiter vers un but inconnu, vers un bonheur sans 
forme et sans nom, qui est au ciel, qui est dans lair, qui est partout 
comme un aimant invisible, comme Pamour ! 

‘* Mais a ces heures 1a, ce que nous sentons est si vif, si puissant, que 
nous répandons sur tout ce qui nous environne ; 4 ces heures od Dieu 
nous posséde et nous remplit, nous faisons rejaillir sur toutes ses 
euvres Véclat du rayon qui nous enveloppe.” 


The following passage in another manner will convey an idea 
of her rhetorical bursts: 


“ Est-ce 14 ce qu’on appelle une Ame de poéte? Plus mobile que la 
lumiére, et plus vagabonde que le vent, toujours avide, toujours hale- 
tante, toujours cherchant en dehors d’elle les aliments de sa durée, et 
les épuisant tous avant de les avoir seulement goités! O vie, 6 tour- 
ment.! tout aspirer et ne rien saisir, tout comprendre et ne rien 
posséder! arriver au scepticisme du cceur comme Faust au scep- 
ticisme de esprit! Destinée plus malheureuse que la destinée de 
Faust; car il garde dans son sein le trésor des passions jeunes et 
ardentes qui ont couvé en silence sous la poussiére des livres, et dormi 
tandis que l’intelligence veillait.” 

One more passage, and we have done; it is terrific: 

“Eh bien! souffrons! Cela vaut mieux que de dormir. Dans ce 
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désert pacifique et muet, la souffrance s’émousse, le coeur s’appauvrit. 
Dieu, rien que Dieu, c’est trop, ou trop peu! Dans l’agitation de la 
vie sociale, ce n’est pas une compensation suffisante, une consolation a 
notre portée. Dans l'isolement c’est une pensée trop immense: elle 
écrase, elle effraie, elle fait naitre le doute. Le doute s’introduit dans 
lame qui réve; la foi descend dans l'ame qui souffre.” 

These extracts, beautiful as they unquestionably are, give but 
an inadequate idea of Madame Sand’s style. Extracts are always 
read to disadvantage. Much of the beauty of a passage depends 
upon its harmonizing in feeling with that which precedes. The 
reader’s mind has been tuned to the right pitch, and he listens 
with delight. In extract all this preparation is lost; and a burst 
of eloquence seems tame by itself, which in its original position 
was electrical. 

In delineation of character it would be difficult to choose be- 
tween Balzac or George Sand; both are great in this depart- 
ment, and both very opposite in method. It is Balzac’s forte. It 
endows his works with a value which no faults can depreciate; 
it is a merit so rare, and so largely possessed by him, that it 
overcomes all the objections raised against his tendency, style, 
and want of narrative power. Sand is also great in deline- 
ation of character, but not greater in this than im other points. 
Though unable to award a preference, we must notice the very 
different methods pursued by both. Sand is a poet, and cre- 
ates characters; Balzac is a philosopher, and criticises them. 
Sand places her men and women dramatically before you: they 
reveal their characters in their thoughts and deeds. Balzac 
anatomizes, and then delivers a learned lecture on them: every 
thing they do or say receives its explanatory comment; nothing 
is left to the imagination, or the acuteness of the reader. Balzac’s 
knowledge of character is immense, his penetration of motive is 
a his works are experiences of life, psychological 
studies. But he imparts this knowledge like a professor, not like 
an artist. He analyses when he hell create, Jeneiien when he 
should paint. Sand seldom dnalyses, and only the more subtle 
and obscure passions and motives. The difference in their deli- 
neation of character is precisely similar to that of their delineation 
of scenery: Balzac describes by accumulation of details, Sand by ~ 
‘a few rapid strokes, bringing before you the scene with all its 

attendant emotions. Sand, lke a poet, has known and felt life; 

Balzac has observed it. The one gives you her experience; the 

other his observation. The experience of Sand is shown in types. 

The observation of Balzac is conveyed through details of = 

accuracy and value, but they are details, and no more. It is 

also worthy of remark, that while George Sand’s knowledge 
U2 
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of passion is extensive and profound, that of Balzac is com- 
paratively slight; at the same time his knowledge of motive 
is much greater. Sand, in her rich experience of life, knows 
passions because she has felt them, because she has been able 
to deeply scrutinize them in herself, as in others. Balzac has 
felt less and observed more. Motive is more subject to obser- 
vation than passion; it is itself a thing of intellect, and by intel- 
lect can be comprehended; but the passions, though they may be 
observed in their effects, must be felt before their mysteries are 
known. The passionate experience contained in the works of 
George Sand, is greater than in those of any writer of the epoch; 
similar praise may be awarded to the knowledge of motive in 
Balzac. 

Although thus warmly recognising Balzac’s truth and accu- 
racy in his delineation of character, there are one or two points 
which demand refutation. Having, as we said, observed life 
more than he has felt it; and having reasoned upon character 
more than he has sympathized with and understood it, he has 
fallen into the very natural error of over-rating the powers of intel- 
ligence. He is fond of making men succeed in great and compli- 
cated undertakings by mere force of cunning calculation. Da 
Tillet, Rastignac, De Marsay, Finot, and others, succeed because 
they lay down clever plans. Now this is an altogether false view 
of life. Any one oe has seen much of the world and the 
world’s ways, knows that men are not simple units to be calcu- 
lated upon as having invariably the same value; but creatures of 
passion as well as intellect, of interest as well as passion. Some- 
times a man will sacrifice his passion to his interest; but the same 
man will also sacrifice his interest to his passion. The man who 
habitually ‘ knows the right and yet the wrong pursues,’ will sud- 
denly know the right, and pursue it too with singular obstinacy, 
and to the great discomfort of those who calculated upon his act- 
ing according to his usual habit. A modern author has _pro- 
foundly seen into this discrepancy between men’s ordinary habits 
and their occasional acts. ‘ By occasional acts, weak men endea- 
vour to redeem themselves in their own estimation; vain men to 
exalt themselves in the estimation of mankind. It may be ob- 
served that there are no men more worthless and selfish in the 
general tenor of their lives, than some who from time to time per- 
form feats of —- Sentimental selfishness will commonly 
vary its indu gencies in this way; and vain-glorious selfishness 
will break out into acts of munificence.’ Now suppose the pro- 
found calculator relies upon one of these men as an instrument, 
and relies, as he must do, on the known selfishness and _heartless- 
less of his tool; yet, although his plan be logically correct, when 
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it comes to be put into execution, it ignobly fails, because the sel- 
fish man acts with unexpected generosity. The truth is, that those 
who act through men must have no settled plan of action; they 
must vary with the varying caprices and capabilities of their tools; 
they must be ever ready to seize occasion and turn it to account; 
to veer and tack with the wind. Thus does Shakspeare draw 
his villains. Examine Iago with this view. He hasno plan. He 
has not made up his mind to any thing more than that of some 
way wreaking vengeance on the Moor. In the first act he 
attempts this by informing Brabantio of his daughter’s flight, and 
rousing him to revenge. Failing in this, he thinks of exciting 
Othello’s jealousy: but he lays no plan; he trusts all to cireum- 
stances and ready wit. He succeeds at last; but he is detected, 
and thus brings down ruin on himself. So will it ever be. The 
calculator, inasmuch as he must work with capricious tools, must 
perish from their caprices. Iago is forced to use his wife to steal 
the handkerchief; but this wife turns evidence against him, and 
brings down his condemnation. So in life, a careless word, a 
natural explanation; the merest accident will frustrate or reveal 
the deepest scheme. This Balzac has overlooked. His persons 
triumph by ingenuity. They count upon men as they would 
count upon mathematical data, and thus succeed. 

The fault we thus specify, is to be found throughout Bal- 
zac’s works in some of its various shapes. It is a very se- 
rious one, not only as giving a false view of life, but also as 
having an immoral tendency: for that must be an immoral 
tendency which would direct the minds of men to the contem- 
plation of successful scheming, which could impress them with 
the conviction that by a skilful plan they would be able to over- 
reach mankind, when universal experience shows us that swindlers 
and schemers always eventually fail. We may illustrate, by a 
very familiar case, Balzac’s mistake by supposing that plans ar- 
ranged in the closet can be realized in action. Every one must 
remember to have, on some occasion, arranged a line of conversa- 
' tion, or argument, or persuasion, which was to be put in force 
when in presence of a second person; and yet when the meet- 
ing took place, the previous plan was found entirely useless: 
either from some new turn which the affair had taken, or from 


some unexpected manifestation on the part of the person to be 
convinced or separ coomee This is aptly called ‘ reckoning without 
n 


your host.’ proportion as the plan becomes important and 
complicated will the necessity of reckoning without your host be- 
come stronger. You lay down a plan of action not only for your- 
self, but for your opponent. In imagination you foresee his objec- 
tions and refute them. But when the tug of war begins, you are 
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dismayed at finding that he does not make those objections: he 
makes those for which you have no answer. You treated him in 
your programme as a puppet to be moved when you pulled the 
strings; you find him a man, not a puppet, and all your plans are 
scattered. 

Balzac has drawn a vast gallery of portraits, in which almost 
every species is represented. Dandies and countesses of every 
shade are pictured there. Beside them stand various specimens 
of the middle classes, shopkeepers, lawyers, soldiers, journalists, 
authors, commis-voyageurs, and usurers, all wonderfully executed. 
In ‘ Balthazar Claes’ he has portrayed with a masterly hand the 
passionate exaltation of the search after truth, the absorption of all 
other faculties in one master passion, and the pitiless egotism of 
genius. Claes, the high-minded generous Claes, is living happily 
with his family, until the hope of discovering the Absolute 1s 
instilled into his ardent mind. He then gradually loosens all his 
former ties, and devotes himself more and more to science. The 
passion grows until it becomes the central feeling of his whole ex- 
istence. His commerce is neglected; his immense fortune gra- 
dually wasted; sacrifices are made; ruin approaches, and as it 
approaches his eye brightens with serener confidence; his wife 
dies; his children are beggars; still his hope remains, and he ex- 
pires just on the threshold of the long sought discovery. 

In ‘ César Birotteaw’ he has exhibited the heroic greatness of 
integrity side by side with the most childish vanity and simpli- 
city. Itisa fine lesson. The very best elements of humanity 
are there placed in the bosom of a simple, somewhat foolish shop- 
keeper. César comes to Paris almost pennyless, is employed as a 
shopboy to a perfumer, gains the cations of his master by his 
integrity, and the affections of the daughter by his sterling good- 
ness; marries her, and in time becomes an opulent perfumer and 
chevalier de la légion @honneur. Elected to fill a civic office of 
responsibility, ‘his head is turned with the honour; and in the pre- 
paration for the ball which he gives to celebrate the occasion, he 
ruins himself. Bankruptcy to a man of his nature is an over- 
whelming shame. He sets about paying his debts; accepts the 
place of a copying-clerk in a counting-house, though already 
advanced in age; and after trying struggles, great privations, and 
bitter humiliations, succeeds in liquidating the whole sum. In 
this unromantic subject Balzac has seen a world of touching ro- 
mance. By the force and fidelity of his pencil he has made it an 
exquisite picture: full of the purest, sia feeling and morality, 
and touching in its homely pathos. Philippe Bridau, in ‘ Le Mé- 
nage de Garcon,’ is a character of very different stamp; but drawn 
with equal, perhaps greater power. It is one of intense selfish- 
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ness, accompanied with an utter want of moral principle. The 

rogress of vice to crime is traced with a sure, delicate hand, 
The state of Philippe’s mind, both during and after his crimes, is 
described with fearful accuracy. We know of few things supe- 
rior to this picture, in profundity and truth. 

Pictures of a quieter cast, but of equal excellence in their way, 
are to be seen in ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ ‘Le Curé de Tours,’ ‘ 
Vieille Fille,’ and ‘ Illusions Perdues;’ they are all provincial 

nr and executed with felicitous —_ e miser 

randet has been played by Bouffé in a style of surpassing ex- 
cellence; so that dedi aad of our pe are familiar with 
the character; they would do well to study it in Balzac. Eugénie 
herself is a charming picture; and the effect produced by her 
hendsome, well-dressed cousin upon her simple heart, is delicatel 
touched. The ‘ Curéde Tours’ is a story of great interest, thoug 
conposed of the slenderest materials: all the interest is derived 
fram the delineation of character, and the pettiness of provincial 
life. ‘Illusions Perdues’ is full of pathos. It is the story of a 
yommg provincial poet, who is honized by a femme incomprise ; 
1s induced to visit Paris as the sole field of glory; makes sacri- 
fices to effect this; arrives, and finds his illusions fade away before 
the stern reality. In ‘ Pére Goriot’ he has made a bold attempt 
to treat the subject already handled by Shakspeare in his ‘ Lear? 


Itis meant as a psychological study of paternal affection. The 
wok is ommnily clever, but extremely disagreeable. It 
fais in its primary object, and fails because of the —_ nature 


ofthe author. Poets alone can treat such subjects, for they alone 
ca feel them properly. Balzac we have shown to be destitute 
of poetry; and the present work would alone suffice to prove it. 
oriot is an old man, who having made an immense fortune as 
@ grocer, retires from business, gives up all his property, except 
his plate and a small income for himself, to his two daughters, 
me of whom is married to a count, the otherto a banker. These 
daughters, whom he passionately loves, despise their father, blush 
or his station and manners, come to see him only to plunder 
nim of his remaining property, and having brought him to ruin, 
leave him to die on a truckle-bed, refusing to visit him in his last 
— Such is the subject of this painful history. Its resem- 
blances to ‘Lear’ are the thoughtless sacrifice of property to his 
daughters, their ingratitude, and the madness which it produces. 
In ‘ Lear’ the passion is colossal, overwhelming; in Goriot it is 
petty, and creates little sympathy. This difference is not because 
is a majestic king, and Goriot a drivelling grocer: both are 
fathers, both are wronged fathers, both are suffering fathers; and 
this would level all distinctions of rank, if there were a parity of 
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feeling. M. Saint Mare Girardin* objects to Goriot on the 
ground of his not resenting the ingratitude of his children; of his 
not being conscious of the authority of a parent, and the respect 
due to him. It is not only necessary that Goriot should love his 
daughters, but that he should also know that he should be loved 
by them, and that they are guilty if they despise or neglect him. 

his does not seem to us to be the strongest ground of objection. 
Madame Bridau, in ‘ Le Ménage de Garcon,’ is a loving, devoted 
mother, who sacrifices all for an ungrateful son: she is not the 
less touching, because she shuts her eyes to his ingratitude. No, 
thereason of Goriot’s suffering failing to interest us, is because the 
man himself excites no sympathy. There is nothing loveable in 
Goriot, nothing noble in his paternal affection. His children are 
hateful; but we do not resent their treatment so much as we 
ought, because we feel it impossible that they could have loved 
him. Lear is old; his intellect begins to fail him; he is testy and 
imperious; he has the faults of old age, but it is the old age of 
a great and noble spirit. We see that he had dignity, intellect, 
boundless affection, and other great and loveable qualities. He 
excites the deepest love in those around him. Cordelia loves 
him; the fool loveshim; Kent worships him. He fastens on our 
sympathies, and we resent his wrongs. Notso Goriot. Balzac, 
from his want of poetic instinct, has committed the enormcus 
blunder of representing Goriot as stupid and unsympathizing ex- 
cept on the one subject of his children. Goriot loves passionately, 
irresistibly, instinctively; his love has all the characters of instinet, 
none of reflection: violence, tenacity, frenzy in joy as in grief, and 
the forgetfulness of every thing else. This is the mistake com- 
mitted by Victor Hugo in ‘ Le Roi s'amuse’ and in ‘ Lucréee 
Borgia,’ wherein he endeavours to exhibit the force of parental 
love, and can find no fitter channels than ‘ Triboulet’ and the 
‘Lucréce.’ As if the mere fact of parental love could excite 
any sympathy, when we know that it is shared by the tiger and 
wolf! alzac, however, is so little aware of the force of this 
objection, that he naively says, Goriot’s passion was ‘ an unreflect- 
ing sentiment which raised him to the sublimity of the canine 
nature! Now a passion which is shared by the brute can have 
little claims in itself on human sympathy; if we are to be moved 
by it, we must sympathize with the person. Victor Hugo and Bal- 
zac endeavour to make you sympathize with the passion while de- 
testing the person; one of the greatest mistakes ever made. 

In the development of Goriot’s affection we have to signalize 
another instance of that moral insensibility which we before 


* Cours de Litt. Dramatique,’ p. 242. 
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mentioned as occasionally manifested by Balzac. Not content 
with making Goriot’s passion the — of a brute, he subse- 

uently makes it the passion of a debauchee. He describes this 
father as ‘ crouching at the feet of his daughter that he might kiss 
them; gazing steadfastly into her eyes; rubbing his head against 
her dress; in fact, performing all the extravagancies of a young 
and passionate lover /’ He describes this father as embracing his 
child with so violent and savage an embrace that she screams out. 
He describes this father confessing that ‘ My children, they were 
my vice! they were my mistresses! I swallowed all the affronts 
with which they sold me a disgraceful enjoyment (me vendaient 
une pauvre petite jouissance honteuse).’ is is revolting; vet 
by this Balzac means to excite our sympathies. He fails, and 
fails ignobly. As M. Saint Marc Giandin justly observes: ‘a 
monomania saddens or excites laughter, according to the dis- 
position of the spectator; but it never pleases.’ The passion of 
Goriot is a monomania. 

We have devoted so much space to Balzac’s delineation of men, 
that we can spare little for his women: fortunately for us his wo- 
men have a fos importance and variety. He is jocosely said to 
have invented ‘la femme de trente ans:’ in which ‘ la femme in- 
comprise’ is included. Certainly it was a happy thought, for ac- 
quiring popularity asa novelist, to make ‘la femme de trente ans’ an 


idol. Other novelists had no word except for young, fresh, bloom- 
ing girls with unused hearts and illusions not yet disenchanted. 
Balzac saw that there was a prodigious class of women still beau- 
tiful, still ee which might be poetized. Accordingly he 


invented a formula large enough for the self love of all his female 
readers. His ideal woman was thirty; but those who were past 
that age easily flattered themselves that they did ‘ not look more,’ 
and were not ‘ older in feelings.’ She was ool and worn; those who 
were rosy did not complain, and they were few. She was one 
who had loved; so have most women at that age. She was 
incomprise ; so all women might declare: it is so flattering to 
their depth and superiority of character, and so conducive to 
the luxury of feeling themselves to be martyrs. She was dis- 
enchanted of life’s illusions, but still felt capable of loving and 
being loved: a very general conviction. With such an ideal 
Balzac charmed all France, and it was only when he had repeated 
himself so often, and others had so largely imitated him, that ‘ la 
femme incomprise’ became a bore, and the inventor's popularity 
decreased. 

Another type, which Balzac is very partial to, is the woman 
who devotes herself with steady courage either to her husband or 
her children. He has also ban the wife of the ‘ bourgeois’ 
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with great power, and ‘ la dame comme il faut’ with astonishing 
finesse. But one may say in general that his women, if fascinating 
enough for mistresses, are rarely such as one would desire for 
wives. 

The reverse of this may be said of the heroines of George 
Sand: they are in general women of exquisite character: firm, 
resolute, affectionate, delicate, unaffected, and above all, young. 
There is great variety, though mostly of one type. Edmée, 
Yseult, Fiamma, Laurence, Quintilia, Sylvia, and Consuelo, are 
certainly not reproductions of the same idea differently named: 
they have all distinctive individualities, though of the same genus. 
Genevieve and Valentine have points of resemblance, but not 
more so than two individuals frequently manifest. 

In her delineations of men she has not been so happy. We do 
not say that they are inferior as portraits; but they are less 
agreeable. Her women are mostly angels; her men usually ras- 
cals: when they are otherwise, their weakness or pedantry pre- 
vents strong sympathy. Simon, who toils for and wins his 
glorious Fiamma, is a fine character; Pierre Huguenin, the pro- 
letaire, is a majestic one. There is greatness in Jacques, but 1t is 
spoiled by morbid pedantry: there are many rare qualities in 
Albert, but his madness and mysticism diminish their effect. 
Some of the secondary personages are also loveable; such as 
Masaccio, in ‘ Horace,’ and Patience, in ‘ Mauprat.’ If called upon 
to award a preference to her characters, we should, artistically, 
select Raymon and Horace, as two of the profoundest and subtlest 
psychological delineations with which we are familiar. The sub- 
tlety and depth of her glance isstartlmg. She reads the obscurest 
corners of their hearts; and we can personally vouch that these 
characters throw new and important lights on various moral 
complexities; that they clear up old points of difficulty; that 
they are as valuable as actual experience. In ‘ Horace’ there is 
more analysis than usual, but the paradoxical nature of the 
character required it. He is one of that numerous class in 
which nervous without moral sensibility is not only the pre- 
dominant feature, but also causes that complexity which puz- 
zles men of less excitability. A person of this description seems 
to live only in and through the nerves: the sensation of the mo- 
ment is the motive force. The past has little influence on such 
a mind; the future little more; the present occupies it wholly. The 
love of such —_ will be vehement, but fleeting. They will keep no 
friendships. ey will preserve few habits. Restlessness and 
change are forced on them by the avidity with which they crave 
fresh sensation. Egotism, cruel and intense, is the natural conse- 
quence of this craving for sensation; because the feeling of per- 
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sonality becomes exaggerated, and the feeling for others checked. 
Horace is one of these. He is cold and yet passionate: that is, 
cold to others, passionate because sensation 1s delight. ‘ C’est 
ainsi qu’Horace faisait usage du délire et du désespoir comme 
d'autres font usage d’opium et de liqueurs fortes.’ 

Although the delineation of character in George Sand’s works 
is usually poetical, both in conception and treatment, she has 
abundantly shown that she can analyse at will; and although 
inclining to the painting of elementary passions, she has proved 
her capacity for iene the creatures of convention and affec- 
tation. La Vicomtesse de Chailly in ‘ Horace,’ and La Marquise 
de Raimbault in ‘ Valentine,’ are drawn with a delicacy and truth 
which rival the best sketches of the kind in Balzac. 

The third division of our examination, to which we now address 
ourselves, is ordinarily the only ground upon which a novelist 
is criticised. The first question with ordinary readers being: Is 
the work interesting? the first poimt the critic pronounces on, is 
naturally in answer to that question. We could wish it were other- 
wise. Tenth are read for amusement; but they should be cri- 
ticised with other views. We do not for an instant wish to con- 
vert novels into sermons or disquisitions. We would not rob 
them of their fascination. We abhor the modern pedantry or 


‘science in sport’—of turning fairy tales into ‘ useful works’—or 


forcing the schoolmaster not only abroad but into the play-ground. 
Let us by all means have amusing novels; let us have our enjoy- 
ment unmixed with pedantry; but let us also have it pure, healthy, 
invigorating, and not false and enervating. That it is quite pos- 
sible to have novels very amusing and very moral has been amply 
proved by Scott. That it is possible to have them R greg in 


true, as well as moral and amusing, has been proved by Jane 
Austen. We think, therefore, that the critic is quite as bounden 
to examine into the truth and morality of a novelist, as into the 
amusement he is likely to afford. And by morality we do not 
mean sermons in the style of Hannah More; by truth, we do not 
mean literal fact or probability of incident. e moral of a work 
usually depends upon its truth. The truth of a work is not in 
the probability and consistency of its incidents, but the proba- 
bility and consistency of the motives, passions, and characters. 
Robinson Crusoe is a good specimen. ‘The incidents are wild and 
improbable, but the motives and characters are true. The work 
is immortal in consequence. The time will never come when 
men can cease to be moved, interested, and benefited by it. This 
one man on the lonely isle, with nothing but his courage and 
ingenuity to befriend him, contrives to discover for himself most 
of the useful arts. He has no calendar, but he makes one by 
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notching a tree; so with the rest. Every effort which he makes 
deeply interests us, because, as M. Saint Marc Girardin* admir- 
ably remarks, ‘each effort represents, so to speak, one phasis of 
human society, which like him has suffered and laboured in its 
invention of arts; and this history of human inventions, collected 
into the history of one man, pleases us the more, because in 
Robinson Crusoe we see better, than in a general history, the 
ideas and motions excited by each discovery.’ Whenever the 
novelist relies on such materials as those of human passions, he 
can never fail to delight if he only delineate truthfully; and the 
delight will be more lasting, more healthy, more moral than that 
derived from any artifices of narrative, from any ‘hair breadth 
*scapes’ and perilous adventure. But it is rare that the novelist 
has the power to describe character and passion; he is foreed by 
his own incapacity into ‘ stirring incidents’ and ‘ startling effects.’ 
The critic is not, however, bound to accept as an excuse the 
author’s incapacity. He should judge rigorously, because the 
novel has great influence from its very capability of amusing. 
The evil influence of novels does not arise from any positive 
doctrines which they may — there are many, very 
many published every season, which strict mothers deem _per- 


fectly harmless for their daughters to read: because they contain 
no seduction, no adultery, no indecency, no St. Giles’s slang, 


no irreligion. These novels are, it is true, free from the above 
abominations; but they are not free from worse: they give false 
and exaggerated views of life, of duty, of character, of passion, of 
love, and of marriage; they enervate the mind with sophisms; they 
destroy all notions of dignity; they create morbid desires; and 
they make women sentimental. ‘These are ten times as injurious 
as the faults to which they are so innocently preferred. Injurious 
because insidious. They do not teach wrong, but they destroy 
the Argus of conscience. They are not stigmatized as vicious. 
They come with the tacit approbation of governesses and mammas. 
No suspicion is awakened, no defence aroused. Seduction and 
adultery are known to be crimes: they are revolted at. Sen- 
timent and ridiculous ideas of love are not considered vices; they 
are, on the contrary, clothed in all the purple and fine linen of 
poetical language. 

This is the pest of the fashionable novelists; the pest also of 
the French novelists; the pest also of the German novelists: a pest, 
the influence of which on the mass of men and women, exceeds 
perhaps that of any other now corrupting society. We may exag- 
gerate the danger; but we do not exaggerate the duty of the 


* ‘Cours de Litt. Dram.,’ p. 76. 
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critic, when we say that he is bound, before all things, closely to 
scrutinize and severely to condemn all departures from truth and 
morality, beside which the ‘interest’ of a work sinks into insig- 
nificance. 

Our opinions relative to the moral tendency of the works of 
Balzac and George Sand have been already stated. We could 
only venture to name two works of the former (‘Le Curé de 
Tours’ and ‘ Le Médecin de Campagne’) as fit for the perusal of 
young women, because, although there are others unobjectionable 
on the score of morality, yet they contain individual scenes or 
incidents which prevent our recommendation. But George Sand 
has written several which are fit for the perusal of the most spot- 
less. These are ‘ André,’ ‘Simon,’ ‘Les Maitres Mosaistes,? 
‘ Pauline,’ ‘ Le Secrétaire Intime,’ ‘Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre,’ 
and the whole volume of ‘ Mélanges.?_ The only works we should 
warn the general novel reader against, are ‘ Lélia,’ ‘ Spiridion,’ 
*‘ Jacques,’ and ‘ Leone Leoni,’ as containing things which the 
strong-minded indeed may regard with interest, but which would 
only unsettle or annoy others. 

As entertaining writers, their popularity speaks for them. It 
strikes us as a very strong tribute to aes is excellent in the 
writings of Balzac, that it should so triumph over his defects as to 
make him one of the most popular writers of the day; not only in 
France and Germany, but in England also,—not only with the idle 
and frivolous, but with the grave and thoughtful. He is a writer 
on whom with perfect truth one might bestow very high praise, 
and severest condemnation; the result, however, is thet is merits 
are great enough and rare enough to outweigh his faults. It is 
very true that he is horribly conceited, that his affectations are 
thrust upon you at every step, that he writes an abominable style, 
thathe has no poetry, no poetical feeling, that he constantly outrages 
moral feeling, and that he is deficient in taste. These are faults 
enough to crush an ordinary author. Balzac, however, is not 
an ordinary author. He triumphs because he has discovered the 
true source of human interest to lie in human nature. He eschews 
complicated incidents and perilous adventures, and bestows all 
his powers on the human beings whom he has set in action. His 
plots are generally of slender materials made weighty and enduring 
by the quantity of character and passion with which he fills them. 
In one of his most exquisite stories, ‘Le Curé de Tours,’ the 
whole subject is nothing more than the following: A simple- 
minded curé succeeds a defunct friend, as a boarder in the house 
of an old maid, who had rendered this friend’s existence extremely 
comfortable by steady attention and regularity. The curé forgets 
to pay her the little civilities which were flatteries in his predeces- 
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sors; and he incurs her dislike. The petty persecutions to which 
the poor man is subjected, until he gets all the gossips of Tours 
into the warfare on the point, with his final ruin and death, form 
the staple of events. Out of this Balzac constructs a full and in- 
teresting novel. With curious minuteness but untiring interest, 
we are led through all the subtle windings of motive, into all the 
intricate obscurities of egotism. Provincial life, in all that it has 
of petty and monotonous, is pictured there with the distinctness 
of a Daguerreotype. It is impossible, from a mere exposition of 
the subject, to conceive the interest of the novel. This because 
the interest is purely human. As in ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ there is no 
monotony because human nature’is always present, so in ‘ Le Curé 
de Tours’ the truth and interest of the characters compensate for 
the want of variety in the subject. Indeed one may say that what- 
ever is attaching in the works of Balzac is character. The charm 
of a flowing narrative is nowhere to be found in his writings. He 

ssesses ‘ l'art de conter’ in a less degree than any novelist we 

ve read. Not only are his stories ill-constructed, rambling 
and diffuse; they are rendered tedious by the overloading of 
details, repetitions, useless explanations, and still more useless re- 
trospections. The interest he has taken so much pains to excite is 
very often suffered to subside by his interrupting the narrative to 
introduce superfluous descriptions. He is a puzzling writer. On 


introducing a character, he very often describes the whole pa- 
rentage, and as the son is named after the father, and the nephew 
after the uncle, the reader is bewildered by the multiplicity. 
Nothing in Balzac has the air of inspiration. The very narrative 
is not allowed to be struck off at a heat. He ‘ builds up’ a story, 
and, what is more, lets you see him building. Part of the secret 
of this defect lies in his method of working —_ by details, and 


part also in his method of using his ‘ proofs.’ Men usually send 
their manuscript to press fit, after a fewcorrections, for the public 
eye. Balzac, on the contrary, makes his ‘ proof’ take the place of a 
rough copy. Finding that his corrections of proofs were too ex- 
pensive, he adopted the plan of allowing the publisher a certain 
sum, to set up his manuscript in type, from which he was at liberty 
to go to work again as a first sketch. Hence in writing he very 
often leaves a description of a scene to be filled up Seco 
merely placing a word in large letters to indicate the place. Such 
being Balzac’s plan, we can well understand the lengthy minute- 
ness of his descriptions, which are added subsequently, and the 
ill effect of which he does not himself perceive. 

Balzac’s writings not only manifest considerable knowledge of 
character and society; they show also that he has been an exten- 
sive reader. Unfortunately he has lost in intenso what he has gained 
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in extenso; perhaps even lost more than he has gained. He shows 
a smattering of physiology, a smattering of chemistry, a smattering 
of history, a smattering of metaphysics, and a smattering of art; 
but we have met with no original apercu, no generalization, no 
conception even of what others have done, to warrant a belief in 
his having studied and thought on these subjects. ‘ Louis Lam- 
bert’ and ‘ Séraphita’ are his most ambitious attempts at philoso- 
phy, and as trivial as they are ambitious. In the preface to ‘ La 
Comédie Humaine,’ he speaks with complacency of the immense 
studies which formed the necessary preparation for so long a work. 
But there is more affectation than reality in this. He has been a 
desultory reader, and has known men of all professions; he has 
therefore been able to pick up the current formulas and technical 
phrases, which have been sufficient for his purpose: we say sufli- 
cient, because the novelist is not bound to be a professor of 
various sciences. We readily acknowledge that, compared with 
the generality of his contemporaries, Balzac takes great pains, and 
endeavours to give his work all the finish possible, even to its 
smallest details; but he diminishes this merit one half by the 
inconsiderate exhibition of his labour. Now, no one likes to see 
the scaffolding obstructing the full view of a house: the result, 
and not the means, should alone be represented. Poets must un- 
dergo the labor lime ; but the poems should not show traces. It 


is very proper to subject a work to the ae of the rough 


pumice stone of self-criticism, which Catullus found desirable, 
Arida modd pumice expolitum. 
But all this mystery of the craft should be kept confined to the 
workshop, and not obtruded on the public. While many make the 
impertinent boast that their works cost them no trouble, but are 
‘ dashed off at a heat,’ Balzac seems fearful lest the public should 
be ignorant of the immensity of his labour. Herein he forgets 
the wise aphorism of the wise Boileau, that un ‘ ouvrage ne doit 
point paraitre trop travaillé, mais il ne saurait étre trop travaillé.’ 
In this, as in many other respects, George Sand 1s a complete 
opposite to Balzac. Her works seem as if written without ef- 
fort. The narrative flows on in its equable course, unobstructed 
by superfluous oo = incidents; and above all, ee 
b , ere is nothing to surprise us in a poet being 
der Sees seth but we = oni that it is wets find a 
novelist who has not that sin. And by pedantry we do not 
mean the obtrusion of recondite learning or quotations; we mean 
the sacrifice of feeling and propriety to the occasional display of 
knowledge. ‘There is pedantry of science as egregious as that of 
scholarship; there is also the pedantry of the novelist. As there 
is no puluatey in George Sand, so also is there no ignorance. 
She makes an occasional mistake, as all writers may, especially 
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when speaking of foreign customs; but she seldom, if ever, dis- 
courses upon subjects she is not familiar with. The ignorance 
of England, English customs, and English —e daily mani- 
fested in the French press, is an old joke. e way in which 
they murder our orthography and idiom, exceeds our butchery of 
theirs: which is not saying a little. Many are the ludicrous mis- 
takes with which this ignorance exhilarates the reader of French 
novels and journals; but perhaps few excite such indescribable 
associations, such perceptions of the felicity of blundering, as Eu- 
gene Sue’s address to Shakspeare: 
O great Williams! 

Now George Sand is free from such blunders. We only re- 
member one mistake, and that is a very natural though ludicrous 
one: she sometimes calls Sir Ralph Brown, ‘Sir Brown.’ Her 
English is otherwise correct. Italian she knows thoroughly. 
Spanish she gets from her mother. German we suspect she 
knows; but as she never displays her acquirements, we are left 
to our suspicion. Latin she knows slightly. With these lan- 
guages what would not another novelist have displayed ! 

It is much to be regretted that the name of George Sand has 
acquired such odium in England, that although her works are 
largely read (we have a bookseller’s authority for the fact), and her 
genius is recognised by most of our eminent men, it is rare to see 
any praise of her not qualified by some concession to the pre} udices 
of the day. This is curiously shown ina late number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ wherein the reviewer of Madame Hahn-Hahn, 
stumbling on the name of Sand, bestows on her praise enough to 
show that he appreciates her excellence; and yet, as if some con- 
cession were necessary, alludes vaguely to the faults which she is 
supposed to have, but which we have proved to be suppositions; 
nay, what is also remarkable, he specifies works which do not con- 
tain any doctrines at variance with those generally received. The 
history of opinion with respect to George Sand, we will briefly 
indicate. In the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for April, 1836, appeared 
the infamous-famous article on French novels, from a pen prac- 
tised in such work. The universal indignation it excited could 
not, however, prevent its ill effects. ‘French novels’ have ever 
since been synonymous with all that is horrible and blasphemous. 
A writer in the ‘London and Westminster’ for July, 1836, ably 
answered the reviewer by pointing out the depravities and horrors 
of the English novels; but this did not destroy the prejudice. 
The ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’s’ incompetence we pass over in silence, 
for the ignorance both of the language and literature manifested 
in his article, renders him beneath serious criticism. His male- 
volence may be judged of from the fact of his having assumed that 
George Sand adopted the name out of sympathy with Karl Sand 
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the assassin of Kotzebue; and from his having quoted a speech 
placed by her in the mouth of a courtezan, as if it were her own 
opinion. Try Shakspeare by the morals of Iago, Edmund, 
John, or Richard, and he will fare no better. Still the mischief 
was done. 

In the ‘ British and Foreign Review’ for April, 1839, there 
appeared an article on George Sand which, considering the state 
of opinion at the time, was bold in its praise; but the reviewer 
also was beset with the idea of her immorality, and especially re- 
probates her advocating ‘lawless love.? Referring to our pre- 
vious declaration that mep have judged of her works by her 
actions, we will quote the reviewer's words. ‘ It would be hard 
to determine how far the peculiar opinions to which her works 
are devoted have been the consequence, how far the cause of the 
startling life into which she flung herself on assuming the gar- 
ments and the name of George Sand;’ shortly afterwards he talks 
of her ‘ pleading for a social revolution in which law and opinion 
should offer no civil barrier to men’s wildest appetite.’ The incor- 
rectness of this notion we have before refuted, and we are sur- 
— that the reviewer could ever have read the anathema on 
ibertinism, which Sténio utters before his death, in which the 
nothingness, the misery of sensuality is terribly exposed, and 
yet believed that Sand taught ‘ lawless love.’ 

In the ‘ Monthly Chronicle’ for July, 1839, M. Mazzini wrote 
an eloquent, enthusiastic, and profound article on George Sand. 
This was the first time her genius had been fairly estimated. The 
reader is advised to consult it. 

In the ‘ Foreign and Colonial’ for 1843, an humble imitator of 
the ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ pretended to give an estimate of Sand’s 
works. If he has not already seen the disgraceful unfairness of 
his method of treating that writer, we will briefly acquaint him 
with it. By selecting various characters, incidents and _pas- 
sages from the works of any writer, and by isolating them from 
the surrounding circumstances and explanations, it would be easy 
to prove the purest of them to be grossly immoral. This is the 
style of the reviewer, applied to others:—It is true that Sophocles 
is not without talent; but how odious, how revolting his sub- 
jects! He delights in loathsome subjects. In ‘(idipus Ty- 
rannus’ his hero is a parricide and commits incest with his own 
mother : in ‘Edipus Coloneus’ the same wretch dies cursing his 
two sons in the bitterest manner. In ‘ Electra’ we have the revolt- 
ing story of an adulterous murderess slain by her own son. In 
‘Philoctetes’ the disgusting exhibition of a man with a diseased 
foot, which sends him howling across the stage, is rendered still 
more horrible by the whole play being a mass of treachery. Nor is 
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Shakspeare a wit more moral. Murders, treacheries, villanies of 
every hue are to be found in his plays. Perpetual descriptions of 
the nothingness of life; perpetual sophisms excusing the blackest 
deeds. Iago, Edmund, Richard, Iachimo, John, Macbeth, the 
king and queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ the queen in ‘Cymbeline,’ Angelo 
in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Oliver and Duke Frederick in ‘ As 
you like it,’ Shylock, Goneril, Regan, and Lady Macbeth—these 
and many others prove how Shakspeare delighted in painting 
vilest characters and revolting passions. 

This is no caricature of the reviewer's style; on the contrary, it 
states the case with more fairness than he does; yet every one 
sees how absurd it is when applied to well-known authors, but does 
not see its absurdity when applied to one unknown. 

Such has been the tone of criticism adopted towards George 
Sand. If our efforts have not been altogether unsuccessful, they 
will have proved that such a tone was not only illiberal, but that 
it had its origin in other influences than those of her works. 
Scandal having been busy with her name, literary defamation fol- 
lowed. Because she was herself unhappy in marriage, people as- 
sumed. that she wrote against it; the truth being that she advo- 
cates marriage, but not its abuses. Because she was herself too 
ready to trust to ‘ lawless love,’ it was assumed that she preached 
in favour of libertinism; the fact being that she has always ener- 
getically and with profound truth exposed the fallacy to which 
she had been a victim; she has made her heroines resist all temp- 
tation, and has distinctly taught that St. Simonism is a dange- 
rous sophism. We have known women, and young women too, 
ingenuously declare they had read some of Madame Sand’s works, 
and never discovered any thingimmoral. The reason was, that 
not having read English reviews, and knowing nothing of George 
Sand’s career, they did not sit down prepared to discover the im- 
morality. 

We have spoken our serious convictions with respect to this 
extraordinary writer; convictions formed slowly through the course 
of five years’ very intimate acquaintance with her works, and not 
during a hasty perusal. We beg the reader to remember this 
when he is startled at any statement, and we beg him to ask him- 
self whether his opinion has had the same advantage of constant 
reviewal. If what we have spoken be true, it will dissipate some 
stupid prejudices; and if it be not true, it has been neither reckless 
nor malevolent error. We have very deliberate opinions on the 
matter, and we have deemed ourselves bound to utter them. Let 
those who, owing to the current prejudices, regard the name of 
George Sand with indefinable dislike, now venture on a calm dis- 
passionate examination, and they will perhaps see cause to pro- 
claim her a great poet, and one ‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ 
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Art. Il.—Voyage dans l' Inde et dans le Golfe Persique, par 
0 Egypte et la mer Rouge. Part V. FONTANIER, Vice-Consul 
de nal a Bassora. Premiére Partie. Paris. 1844. 


ALREADY, on more occasions than one, we have endeavoured to 
direct public attention to the proceedings of French political 
agents in the East. Our Indian empire has extraordinary attrac- 
tions for our neighbours, who walk round and round and gaze 
upon it with nearly as much wonder and surprise as possessed 
Sindbad the sailor while endeavouring to penetrate the mystery 
of the rokh’s egg. They were pes. once powerful in Hin- 
dustan ; and though they naturally entertain a high respect for 
their own prowess and sagacity, they, in spite of whatever efforts 
they may make to the contrary, are constrained to come to the 
conclusion that the English are the wiser, braver, and more enter- 
prising people. They are unable indeed precisely to comprehend 
by what art we outwitted them, or by what exhibitions of energy 
we overthrew that political scaffolding, rather than edifice, which 
they had been at so much pains to erect in the Deccan. They 
would succeed better if they were less prejudiced. The feeling of 
rivalry perverts their judgment, and betrays them into false in- 
yon er of our motives, intoan incorrect estimate of our power, 
and into a censorious view of our policy, as rash and inconsiderate 
as it is narrow, crooked, and fluctuating. 

We can of course have no objection in the world to behold a 
French agent stationed at Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta. Our 
Indian government is conducted on principles which will bear the 
test of examination. Indeed it is for our interest and reputation 
that we should be narrowly observed, because the better we are 
understood by the rest of the civilised world, the higher will be 
the place we shall occupy in its estimation. Our company of 
merchant kings surpass all the potentates on earth in the wisdom 
and moderation of their sway, in the liberality observed towards 
their servants, civil or military, and in the extreme facility af- 
forded to strangers of all countries to traverse their dominions and 
inquire into the sources of their opulence and prosperity. M. 
Fontanier, whose work we are now about to subject to exami- 
nation, bears testimony to this fact. Wherever he set his foot 
in the East, there he found almost invariably some of the servants 
of the Company, who conducted themselves towards him in that 
frank and hospitable manner which will always we trust be the 
distinguishing characteristic of English gentlemen. This cir- 
cumstance produced an extremely curious effect upon his mind. 

x2 
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As a Frenchman and as agent of the French government, it was 
his business to see things in a peculiar light. He was not sent 
into Asia to admire the English and write their eulogium. His 
object was to be the critic of their institutions, to discover a 
peculiar signification in their proceedings, to counteract their in- 
fluence, and to place them in any thing but a favourable light in 
the eyes of the native authorities. 

But M. Fontanier is by nature endowed with too much sin- 
cerity, wholly to succumb to the influence of national feeling. Dis- 
covering extraordinary merit where he had probably looked for 
the reverse, he could not prevail with himself to conceal the fact. 
On the contrary, his first impulse in most cases carried him to- 
wards the English, whom as a people and as individuals he 
could not but esteem; though afterwards other influences, long 
cherished national prejudices, differences in creed and manners, 
and the peculiar necessities of his position, combined to check and 
modify his feelings. Monsieur Fe ontanier is a calm, acute, and 
naturally candid observer. He would therefore have arrived 
generally at correct conclusions, had there not been in the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself placed both at Bassora and 
Bombay, certain counteracting causes too powerful to be overcome. 
He was the agent of a government pre-eminently jealous and illi- 
beral ; the series of ministers who succeeded each other in France 
during his agency in the East, brought into vogue, every one of 
them, fresh principles of policy; and, more than all, the means were 
wanting to M. Fontanier of forming a correct theory of British 
ener and a just estimate of British statesmen. Accordingly 

is ideas are those of a politician somewhat removed out of the 
circle of active life. He doesnot perceive the true basis on which 
our colonial empire rests, nor does he succeed in thoroughly com- 
prehending the maxims of our colonial policy. Brought up in 
the school of M. de Talleyrand, whom he supposes to have played 
here in London a far more magnificent and influential part than 
it suited the purpose of Great Britain to allot to him, he severely 
taxes his ingenuity, and actually distresses himself, to discover the 
subtle system of intrigue by which the Enghsh advance their 
interests in the East. 

Now the fact is that we are not a subtle people, and intrigue 
very little, if at all. No doubt certain English statesmen have from 
time to time sought to fall into this prevailing vice of the Con- 
tinent. But they soon discovered that their heads were not suf- 
ficiently warm and confined to hatch intrigue, and abandoned 
the useless undertaking. The English carry their point, when 
they do carry it, by acting above board. ‘They are blunt, perhaps, 
and somewhat overbearing, because the superabundant energy 
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of their character renders them impatient of opposition. This 
explains a circumstance which appears to have considerably = 
plexed M. Fontanier. His experience in the East has taught him 
to believe that the French, when brought for the first time into con- 
tact, whether with the Orientals or any other half civilised people, 
are regarded with considerably more complacency than the Eng- 
lish. To account for this part of the matter, he is at no loss. He 
fancies in the merchants and sea-faring people of his country a 
greater fund of politeness and urbanity than falls to the lot of our 
rough and sturdy islanders. It is, therefore, perfectly natural 
that they should at first sight be preferred before us. Besides, 
as M. de Tocqueville has observed, there is a much closer analogy 
between the character of the French and that of the savage. 
Even the roughness of the English is not the roughness of bar- 
barism, but the assumption of a superior race, when brought into 
contact with an inferior one. A consciousness of the power 
which our free institutions have conferred upon us, pervades the 
whole British people at home and abroad, and renders them 
somewhat too prone perhaps to look disdainfully upon and treat 
with contempt the rest of mankind whose political existence has 
hitherto been less fortunate. But when M. Fontanier advanced 
a step further and saw that, notwithstanding the very fascinating 
manners of French seamen and French diplomatists, the English 
were sure in the long run to beat them everywhere out of the 
field, he was obviously at a loss how to account for the fact. He 
sought, however, to do so, but if possible, without wounding his 
national feeling; and in his ook is at great pains to solve the 
enigma to his readers; in our opinion, without much success. 

If we accept his interpretation, which is suggested rather than 
expressed, we owe our supremacy in Asia and throughout the East 
to a succession of accidents, among which the chief was the break- 
ing out of the French revolution in the midst of our career of hos- 
tilities in the Deccan. Since that period, numerous other accidents 
have favoured our extensive schemes of ambition, and enabled us 
to erect in the centre of the Eastern world a fabric of political power 
which throughout all succeeding times must be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the history of mankind. Various 
considerations induce us to contemplate the subject from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The cold haughtiness of our manners— 
natural, we fear, to an aristocratic people—is calculated, we 
frankly acknowledge, to prejudice strangers against us at the first 
dawn of our intercourse with them. But this disturbing cause 
is not permanent in its operation. The most limited experience 
suffices to show that, beneath our chilling exterior, we carry about 
with us warm and honest hearts, enlarged sympathies, and just 
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and upright principles of action. Strangers soon learn, therefore, 
to confide in our honour. They find that whether in private or 
public affiairs, the Englishman, we speak of course generally, is 
true to his word, firm and unswerving in his friendship, and per- 
severing, though not implacable in his hostilities. His maxim 
throughout every part of the world has been, that honesty is the 
best policy. M. Fontanier unwittingly bears testimony to this 
fact; for he observes that the policy of the English in Asia is not 
so refined, or able, as people might from events be led to suppose. 
The remark is most acute and just, taking the word in its ordi- 
nary acceptation. The whole system of English policy resolves 
itself in fact into one maxim, which directs us in whatever part 
of the world we may find ourselves, to impress on all around the 
conviction that we are able to do much good to our friends and hurt 
to our enemies. The irrepressible energy and activity of the na- 
tional character has imparted to our power a sort of ubiquity. All 
our forces appear to be concentrated on the particular point where 
we happen to be carrying on operations. For a moment we may 
be driven back, or not see distinctly our own way; but we re- 
turn again like the wave which has receded waly to flood the 
beech still higher than before; and by degrees discover whatever 
means are wanting to establish our influence on every point where 
its establishment can promote our views, commercial or political. 
The truth of this will be manifest to all whose habits of 
thinking enable them to take large and liberal views of Indian 
affairs. But such men are not every day to be met with. It is 
much easier, and therefore more common, to divest the men and 
circumstances of our own times, of every thing like grandeur, 
under the persuasion that, to detect the weakness of our contem- 
poraries, is to exhibit our own strength. Directly reverse is the 
truth. Little minds take little views of policy, not from choice, 
but from necessity, because, lying below the level of great affairs, 
they discover, as it were, only the skirts of them, while the view 
of loftier intellects takes in their whole dimensions, comprehends 
their proportions, and discovers arrangement, and symmetry, and 
beauty, where the former, perhaps, could discern nothing but an 
unmeaning projection or a blot. It is not our intention to place 
M. Fontanier in the former category. He is capable of very 
acute and very refined observation, and has produced one of the 
most instructive and amusing works of travels, of the political 
class, that we remember to have read. Still we are of opinion 
that there is much, both in the character and policy of Great 
Britain, that lies altogether beyond his reach. Our system of 
civilisation differs so much from that of all other countries, our 
religion also is so peculiarly our own, our manners are so deeply 
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tinctured by our religion, and our policy and philosophy so com- 
a the growth of our religion and manners, that we cannot 

intelligible to any who do not devote their whole lives to the 
study of us. ; 

M. Fontanier is very far from having done this. The greater 
part of his life has been spent beyond the sphere, not of our in- 
fluence, because no part of the habitable globe is so, but beyond 
the sphere of the outward and visible manifestation of that in- 
fluence. In other words, he has seen little of England or Eng- 
lishmen. The few whose path he crossed in the East sufficed, 
however, to inspire him with the persuasion that Great Britain is 
an extraordinary country. Among the people of the East he 
everywhere, he says, found the belief prevalent, that the English 
are as much the masters of the rest of the world as they are of 
India, and that the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of the French, are but so many petty rajahs dependent on the 
sovereign people of Great Britain. They could not understand, 
therefore, why France or any other country in Europe should be at 
the pains to send out consuls. ‘If you want protection for your 
ships in the Persian gulf,” observed the Governor of Bassora, ‘go 
to the English, they are far better able to protect you than I. It 
is the English,” he says, ‘‘ who set up or pull down governments 
in Southern Arabia; upon whom, in Mesopotamia, sheikhs, 
mutselims, and pachas, depend for their continuance in office. 
There, points of the greatest moment are not determined in the 
divan of the representative of the Porte, but in the saloon of the 
residency. The pacha never takes the field without first consulting 
his patron the resident, who interferes to settle quarrels between 
him and his neighbours, supports him when he 1s in difficulties, 
intercedes for him at Constantinople, or, if he requires an asylum 
beyond the reach of despotism, affords him one at Bombay. Even 
his communications with the central government depend fre- 
quently on the English postal arrangements, our couriers passing 
to and fro, oftener and with more safety than those of the govern- 
ment of the country itself.” 

Apropos of couriers and communications, M. Fontanier makes 
certain remarks which we consider somewhat indiscreet. Until 
very recently our communications with the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf ran no risk of interruption because France had no agents 
in those quarters. But for some time past her emissaries have 
swarmed there, with the object first of undermining our political 
influence, and secondly of setting up a rival commerce, or at least 
of damaging ours. At present, consequently, there is no safety 
for letters of any kind. Every possible artifice is made use of to 
get at their contents; and M. Fontanier is well aware that even 
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the most secret despatches of government have sometimes been 
read by other persons than those for whose instruction they were 
exclusively intended. It is, therefore, extremely amusing to read 
the account which the French political agent gives of the opening 
of one of his reports on the road from Bassora to Bagdad. It was, 
he says, precisely the most important he ever forwarded to his 
government. His courier was met in the desert by Arabs, who 
opened the packet, examined the letters, restored them to their 
envelopes, and then suffered the messenger to proceed. At Bag- 
dad, Colonel Taylor, the British resident, out of mere polite- 
ness, resealed them, and wrote on the exterior ‘‘ opened by the 
Arabs.” In this state they were forwarded to the French em- 
bassy at Constantinople. 

Of course M. Fontanier intends us to understand that Colonel 
Taylor was in this case the curious impertinent who pryed into 
the state secrets of the French vice-consul at Bassora. We are 
very far indeed from sharing his opinion. If he be correct, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that the British resident’s pro- 
ceeding was a master-stroke of diplomacy. It would, he thought, 
be argued that he could not possibly be culpable, otherwise he 
would never have affixed to the packet the seal of the residency, 
and written on the envelop with his own hand. He might easily 
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understand that our countrymen in the East are adepts in this art, 
or in a hundred other ways might have dived into the secrets of 
the French vice-consul. We beg to protest our entire ignorance 
of the secret history of the transaction alluded to; but our con- 
viction is that if the English resident did not obtain a copy of 
every letter which M. Fontanier wrote to Europe long before the 
authorities to whom it was addressed, it was no one’s fault but 
his own. It would have been an act therefore of gratuitous blun- 
dering to stop M. Fontanier’s courier to obtain from him what 
he probably possessed already. There was not the slightest neces- 
sity for violence. Letters in the East come of their own accord 
to government functionaries; they need not be at the pains to 
intercept them, as a man of M. Fontanier’s great experience can- 
not fail to know. 

To return however from this consideration. The value of M. 
Fontanier’s work consists in this, that it describes pretty accu- 
— the present state of the approaches to our Indian empire. 
No doubt the views taken of those approaches are the views of a 
foreigner, and in some sense of an enemy, because there is no- 
thing which France has so much at heart as to undermine our 
power in the East. But for this very reason they are the more 
curious, and perhaps the more valuable. It is always useful to 
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know in what light others contemplate us, to discover whether 
they take our dimensions accurately or not. 

It is pleasant to observe the adventurous spirits of the west turn- 
ing their faces towards the rising sun, and carrying back to the 
fountain head of all knowledge and civilisation the arts and litera- 
ture, and opinions and policy, of the more refined nations of Europe. 
And the Jelight imparted by this prospect is greatly enhanced 
when we perceive the principal actors to be our own countrymen— 
when we observe the superior spirit of enterprise by which they 
are distinguished—when we discover them to be by far the most 
numerous and prominent figures on the horizon—when we obtain 
from experience the conviction that the interests of our commerce 
and our empire are watched over in every part of the world by men 
equally remarkable for their boldness and sagacity. M. Fontanier 
has not in the ordinary sense produced a book of travels at all. He 
arrives in Egypt, ascends the Nile, views the ruins of Thebes, and 
traverses the desert to the shore of the Red Sea, in the course of 
comparatively few pages. The object he aims at is not anti- 
quities, or the picturesque. His business is politics, and he adheres 
to it; not the vague and shadowy politics which in France espe- 
cially fill so many volumes without producing any benefit to writer 
or reader, but politics practical and useful, enlivened by innumer- 
able sketches of character, by sparkling and piquante anecdotes, 
and by occasional descriptions introduced to diversify the tissue of 
the narrative. We are not ourselves exclusively the disciples of 
Machiavelli. Man’s achievements are full of interest for us; but 
we are nevertheless willing to turn aside from them for a moment, 
to gaze at what nature has done and is still doing in those parts of 
the world which chiefly occupy our attention. M., Fontanier has 
much of the same taste. He does not, as we have said, profess to 
be a picturesque traveller, but he presents us occasionally with 
rapid sketches which possess great merit. ; 

“We made frequent excursions in the roads, and it was with pleasure 
that I took advantage of the hospitality of Captain Stuart, Com- 
mander of the Nazaret-Shah. Towards evening, when the great heat 
had subsided, we used to row out in his boat, to contemplate the won- 
ders of the ocean, which only in that region have I beheld in all their 
beauty. Let the reader imagine not far from the spot where the vessels 
ride at anchor, a perfect forest of coral, infinitely varied in form and hue, 
appearing dungh a sea blue as the Mediterranean and smooth as the 
most polished mirror. Between these coral-branches and in the grottos 
which they form, thousands of fish, more beautiful, more resplendent 
than any I have seen even from China, glide hither and thither, con- 
cealing themselves at the slightest noise ; further on they become con- 
founded in a wilderness of submarine plants. Beyond this again may 
be seen, two feet below the surface, a bank of sand, in firmness and 
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whiteness unsurpassed, wherein when the sea is unruffled, troops of 
porpoises may be descried, immovable, their bodies, resting on their tails, 
half raised above the water, inhaling with open mouths the evening 
breeze. Not until youare close upon them will they take to flight, and 
even then move off so slowly that it must be with extreme regret. 
On one occasion an enormous ray-fish paid so little attention to the 
approach of our skiff, that I struck it with the oar before it would move. 
I am aware that the colours of fish seem far brighter when beheld 
through the medium of their natural element, and that their brilliance soon 
forsakes them when once out of water. I observed, however, when an 
were brought to me by the fishermen, that their forms were more ai, 
their hues richer, than any | have elsewhere seen. I regret exceed- 
ingly that I was unable to preserve any, having had neither the bottle 
nor spirits of wine necessary. However, the fish that live in the coral- 
beds form, I am assured, a very dangerous food, since many are es- 
teemed poisonous.”—pp. 88, 89. 

Much has been written on the Mohammedan institution of pil- 
grimage, which may be and has been, in all ages, more or a 
abused, and has now degenerated very greatly from its pristine 
character. We are very far, however, from looking on the hajji 
with contempt. One of the pleasantest persons we ever knew was 
a hajji, who had walked in procession round the Kaaba, who had 
kissed the black stone, who had quenched his thirst with the waters 
of Zem-zem, who had crawled up and perhaps rolled down Mount 
Arafat, who had toiled along the desert from the birth- place to the 
tomb of his prophet, and who—which is more than all—devoutl 
believed in the religion which he professed, and was, we trust, all 
the better man forit. We have never looked kindly on Moham- 
medan free-thinkers, who are generally drunkards and profligates. 
Better a bad religion than no religion at all. We, therefore, as 
we have said, behold with no scorn the devout believer in Islam- 
ism, who trudges ,to Mecca because he considers it a duty, and 
who fancies himself improved in mind and morals by the journey. 
We ourselves approve of pilgrimage to a holier place, being per- 
suaded that under certain conditions it is calculated to elevate and 
purify the mind, tosoften its asperities, and to invest with the 
mantle of sanctity the progeny of the imagination. M. Fontanier 
takes no such views of pilgrimage, but has drawn, notwithstanding, 
a picture of the toils and difficulties attending it which the reader 
would probably like to contemplate. 

* A singular custom authorises the Bedouin Arabs to give free scope to 
their love of plunder on every road four days before the festival. All 
true believers, it is said, should then be assembled at Mecca, in order 
to accompany the procession—loiterers are looked upon as miscreants 
unworthy of mercy. At the same season all the authorities of Jiddah, 
and all whom necessity does not compel to remain there, make haste to 
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witness the ceremony ; every shop is shut, all Mahommedan sailors 
abandon their ships, and the gates of the town are closed. No enter- 
prize not connected with the pilgrimage can be commenced with any 
chance of success, and the utmost danger is encountered by all who 
venture on any secular undertaking. An English Officer, Captain 
Corner, very nearly experienced the truth of this in his own person. 
He had arrived from India with the intention of proceeding to Europe 
through Eygpt, and, although forewarned, insisted on continuing his 
journey before the termination of the Hajjilik. He contrived to make 
an arrangement with a small craft for his passage, but soon reappeared 
amongst us after having been shipwrecked. For the sailors, in despair 
at not having been present at the Bairam, ran their bark upon the rocks 
and swam ashore. Captain Corner, happily for him, could imitate 
their example, but he lost all his luggage, preserving only his uniform, 
so that he was compelled to accept the clothes we offered him. 

* Nothing can equal, according to all accounts, the confusion which 
prevails during the ceremony, especially towards the close. Mecca 
1s a city of extreme sombreness and incredible aridity ; it is surrounded 
' by naked mountains, and the heat is insupportable. Before departing 
for Arafat, every one is obliged to sacrifice a victim, so that a vast 
number of sheep are slaughtered, and their entrails and bones, scattered 
on every side, present a disgusting spectacle and diffuse a horrible stench. 
As the march is performed in the most disorderly manner, the camels 
often run against each other and fall, upon which the greatest confusion 
and sometimes obstinate battles succeed, in which many persons are 
wounded, and some even trampled to death by the crowd. Our nacoda, 
for example, returned in exceedingly bad plight; it had pleased him to 
fall out with his muleteer, who, recognising him for a shiah, hurled a 
large stone at his head, endeavouring to avoid which his foot slipped 
and down he rolled along the slopes of Arafat, receiving many wounds 
and contusions. 

“No sooner is the prayer on Arafat concluded, than couriers are de- 
spatched on all sides to bear the intelligence, those who receive it being 
expected to bestow presents on the messengers. Several of them start 
for Constantinople, and the first that arrives is handsomely rewarded by 
the sultan. Every one now prepares to return to his own country, but 
although most come by way of Egypt, the prevalence of north winds, 
rendering the voyage to Suez on the Red Sea so difficult, induces them 
to return with the great caravan of Damascus. Some few traverse all 
Arabia, making for the Euphrates. The young Pole I met with came 
by that route ; I endeavoured in vain to obtain from him the notes he had 
made during so interesting a journey, but he designed to publish them 
himself, and I fear that death, which overtook him soon afterwards, pre- 
vented his doing so. 

“A melancholy picture is often presented at Jiddah by the pilgrims 
preparing for their departure. The Ramazan of 1835 terminated in the 
month of May ; the heat was oppressive, and what effect the rays of 
the sun, shining upon the bare heads and ill-covered bodies of men born 
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for the most part in temperate climates, must have produced, may easily 
be conceived. Many were seized with the brain fever and died; whilst 
the eyes of the survivors were haggard, their visages swollen, their mouths 
in foam. The number of beggars seemed enormous, even to those who 
had visited Egypt. Most of them petitioned to be carried gratuitously, 
and Mohammed Ali ordered that this should be done. But it may easily 
be understood in what manner the Turks give effect to such orders, 
how these poor people were huddled in the transports, in what manner 
they were treated, how fed, how provided with water. This element 
is, indeed, of no small importance in that country. Not far from 
Jiddah are cisterns, where it is collected whenever it rains; the 
cisterns are closed and barricaded like fortresses, and at the time of 
the pilgrimage it is sold at a very high rate. Woe to the vessel which 
finds itself under the necessity of putting into Jiddah for water. What- 
ever may be the sobriety of Mahommedans, however little stress they may 
lay on the comforts of life, the pilgrimage to Mecca is ever for them 
fertile in privations, fatigues, and dangers, insomuch that Captain Mari, 
who had resided many years in the country, affirmed that one-fifth on 
an average of the pilgrims annually perished. ‘The Rnowledge of this 
fact. however, does not check the enthusiasm of their successors, for the 
death which is encountered in accomplishing this duty is in their 
opinion an absolution from every sin.”—I. pp. 84—87. 


In all ages, and in most parts of the world, the importance has 
been felt of having a city of refuge, to which whoever is in danger 
or difficulty may flee. England has established many such sanc- 
tuaries in the East, the principal of which are Singapore for the 
inhabitants of further Asia, and Bombay for its western denizens. 
No doubt the persons who avail themselves of the privilege of those 
inviolable asylums are not always of the most reputable character. 
Rogues get into trouble oftener than honest men, but when they 
are fairly at war with fortune it is not beneath the dignity of a 
great state to permit them to take shelter beneath its protecting 
wings; for despotism is indiscriminate and irrational in its ven- 
geance, and knows but one punishment for all crimes. This is 
more particularly the case in the several pashaliks of the Turkish 
empire, which, as its foundations moulder and decay, appears to give 
birth in those lower depths of society to every modification of crime. 
M. Fontanier supplies us with a curious history of an Ottoman 
vagabond, who has played so many different parts in the drama of 
life, that truth, in relating his adventures, appears to have taken up 
by mistake the pen of fiction. We give the narrative as a speci- 
men of the valuable citizens now spawned by Mussulman institu- 
tions, so much vaunted by Mr. Urquhart, and occasionally sent 
to enliven the monsoons at Bombay. 


“ Ali-Agha or Ali-Usta was a native of Constantinople, had served 
in his youth at St. Jean d’Acre, and afterwards in the Russian war, 
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during which he was made prisoner. Being an artilleryman, and 
knowing how to fire off a cannon, the name of Usta, or master, was be- 
stowed on him. Upon the conclusion of peace, he was exchanged, and 
returned to his own country, master of a few words of Russian, and 
also, being somewhat unscrupulous, of the art of drinking brandy. He 
had moreover acquired some familiarity with European manners. At 
Constantinople he encountered that alternation of good and evil fortune 
which forms the existence of all Turks of his profession, and contrived 
at length to make an advantageous — But the winds of ad- 
versity blew once more upon him, and one fine day he seized on all his 
wife’s property, drove her from his house, and departed to seek his for- 
tune at Bagdad, in the service of Daoud-Pasha, who was in want of 
artillerymen. In 1824 I saw him in that city, but his profession did 
not occupy much of his attention, for about that period he adopted a 
new calling. Certain European workmen had come to offer their ser- 
vices to the pasha, which he, wishing to initiate Mohammed Ali, had 
accepted. However, he had not much confidence in them, and wanted 
them to be watched; Ali-Usta had the reputation of possessing the 
strength of the lion and the cunning of the serpent; and he had 
already, according to his own account, penetrated during his captivity 
into most of the secrets of the Franks, so that no one better than him- 
self could undertake the required duty. The new-comers were accord- 
ingly lodged in his house, and he became the only medium of commu- 
nication between them and the pasha. I do not know how long he 
occupied this post, but at any rate he contrived to make it sufficiently 
profitable to enable him to become some time after the purchaser of the 
place of Capitan-Pasha of Bassora. In this capacity he was intrusted 
with the surveillance of the river, the keeping of the Arabs in check, 
the command of four or five boats ; being in fact second only to the 
mutselim, or governor. To the latter he was expected to pay certain 
dues ; but as he entertained an objection to such a proceeding, he took 
passage one fine morning for Busheer, concealed his money in a girdle, 
and begged his way across Persia as far as Teheran. From thence 
he opened a communication with his master Daoud, informed him 
of the rogueries of the mutselim of Bassora, and threatened in case his 
proposals were not accepted, to go to Constantinople and buy his own par- 
don, whilst he accused the pasha himself. The mutselim was dismissed, 
and Ali-Usta restored to the exercise of his former functions, having 
first, however, shared his wealth with Daoud. Soon after his return, 
the plague and the cholera broke out, and the head governor fell a victim. 
Ali-Usta, in spite of the frightful ravages of the pestilence, seized the 
reins of government. He feared neither the contagion nor any thing 
else, and as soon as any one died, as soon as a house became empty, 
he repaired thither, and without any form, took possession of the pro- 
perty. This he never neglected to do, and became in consequence ex- 
tremely rich. His character was well known, and few individuals 
would have ventured to dispute his place with him. But the pasha, 
learning how well he was getting on, and wishing to have a share in 
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the spoil, sent to demand the revenues of the country, but in vain. 
After much useless negotiation he determined to resort to force. But 
Ali-Usta did not wait for his coming. He placed all his wealth on board 
the vessels of the state, and set sail for Muscat, where he sold the fleet 
to the Imam, and then very quietly undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
after which he made for Alexandria. While in this place he was by 
no means easy in mind, for he knew that Mohammed Ali was in pos- 
session of means, as certain as they were varied, of lightening travellers 
of their superfluities. It happened that at that time Mohammed Ali 
was almost at war with the sultan, and Ali-Usta, having got some- 
what intoxicated, let fall certain imprudent expressions, which were re- 
peated to the pasha, who ordered him to be summoned to his presence. 
The interview between these two respectable individuals was related to 
me as follows : 

«<T entered,’ said Ali-Usta, ‘and made my ¢e’néri (salutation). ‘ Ah? 
quoth Mohammed Ali, ‘you are welcome; sit down ; let a pipe and 
coffee be brought for the hajji.” Upon hearing of pipe and coffee, I 
became alarmed; for I now knew that some treachery was hatching. 
I could not, however, escape, so I determind to put a good face on the 
matter. The pasha added: ‘ Hajji, it must be acknowledged that 
thy master, Daoud Pasha, is a great fool, for he cannot prevent the 
Arabs from robbing even at the gates of Bagdad.’ ‘ Your excellence 
must know that it is not easier to prevent robbery at the gates of 
Bagdad than at those of Cairo.’ To this daring repartee, Mohammed 
Ali replied : ‘ Hajji, = seem to be a man of knowledge; you know 
the number of my soldiers and those of our master the sultan.’ He 
then looked out of window. I suspected that he was giving orders, and 
seized this occasion to make my escape. Taking off my turban, and 
keeping my cap only on my head, I stole away, and contrived without 
being noticed to reach the court of the palace.’ 

“« Ali-Usta, it will be seen, was not so easy to overreach as an Euro- 
pean, and understood perfectly that all was over with him if he returned 
to his lodging. According to the custom of the Turks, he bore the 
greater part of his fortune about his own person, the rest he abandoned, 
and went to see what ship was soonest to sail from the port. It turned 
out to be an Austrian, and he accordingly repaired to the consul of 
that nation. To him he professed to be an ignorant man, perfectly in- 
capable of making a proper bargain, but aware of the confidence that 
might be reposed in the representative of a European nation he 
prayed the consul to making the necessary arrangements. This func- 
tionary, proud of the estimation in which his morality was held by the 
barbarian, took every thing upon himself, and assured Ali-Usta that he 
might go on board without delay. The latter individual, however, was 
by no means inclined to leave any thing, if he could help it, in the 
hands of Mohammed Ali. Accordingly, after having been conducted 
to the vessel by a janizary of the consulate, and placed under the pro- 
tection of the flag, he requested his guide to go and fetch the remainder 
of his property on board. The janizary did as he was ordered, bringing 
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back word also, that the people of the pasha were on the watch round 
the house to seize him when he made his appearance. 

“‘ Having reached Constantinople, his first care was to dictate, for he 
was ignorant of the art of writing, a letter to Mohammed Ali, full of 
abuse, and a complete account of his escape. This duty fulfilled, he 
turned his attention to the Pasha of Bagdad, accused him as a thief, 
excited against him the cupidity of the Sader-Azam, or grand-vizier, ex- 
pended among the members of the divan the money he had brought 
with him, which he said was the property of the Porte, and so far ar- 
ranged matters, that, in spite of the money which on his side Daoud 
distributed, he was removed, and the Pasha of Aleppo, Ali-Riza, sent 
somewhat against his will, to occupy his place. Ali-Usta accompanied 
the new vizier as capidgi bachi, and now that Daoud was overthrown, 
undertook to point out those who had filled offices of trust at Bagdad, 
or were known to possess money, many of whom were arrested, tor- 
tured, and even put to death. The work of spoliation over, Ali-Usta 
looked for the reward of his services, and asked for the government of 
Bassora. His previous conduct had not inspired the pasha with much 
confidence, and it was feared that he might some day take it into his 
head to run away a second time in the same manner. This would have 
stood in the way of his appointment, had not the English resident 
interfered. It was agreed that the Jew who acted as banker to the 
resident, should act in the same capacity to Ali-Usta ; that the banker, 
aided by the agent of the resident at Bassora, should receive the reve- 
nues of the city and send them to the residency of Bagdad, which 
was to remit them to the Pasha. I do not exactly know how this 
arrangement was executed, though the upshot of the whole was that 
the pasha never received a farthing ; for when he sent to the mutselim 
for the arrears, he was told that he had forwarded them to the re- 
sidency, where, however, it was averred that nothing had been received. 
It is very probable that Ali-Usta was extremely unwilling to let any 
thing go out of his hands, but the agents of the resident were not 
models of integrity, and it is certain that a necklace of pearls, received 
by them, was misappropriated. At length, disgusted at being so com- 
shade defrauded of the revenues, and with a letter received from the 
mutselim, much too coarse to translate, (quiel bizum sic al,) the pasha 
appointed a substitute, and even issued orders that he should be put to 
death. But Ali was a prudent man; he induced a Persian merchant to 
hire a baglo; sent forward other vessels freighted with dates on his own 
account ; spiked the cannon of the fort, damped the powder, and when 
his successor arrived, got quietly on board with all his servants. The 
wind being contrary, he remained three days in the river, and when at 
length he set sail, fired two guns at the town. On reaching Busheer 
he persuaded the Persian merchant to row ashore in a boat to learn 
what was going on, and then continued his voyage, appropriating all 
the goods of his late companion! 

“He arrived at length at Bombay, and not quite sure that he 
would be unmolested, lodged at first in a miserable house, where he 
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was compelled to ascend to his apartment by a cord. But the govern 
ment of Bombay refused, in spite of the representations of the resi- 
dent, to interfere in this shameful case. Ali-Usta accordingly took 
heart, hired a magnificent house, and lived in first-rate style. But 
what principally occupied his mind, was the means of again get- 
ting to Constantinople to serve Ali Pasha as he had served his prede- 
cessor. He could not expect a second time to escape from the Persians 
of Busheer, nor from the Pasha of Egypt ; and, therefore, as I was the 
only European who could speak his language, often took my advice 
on the subject. I recommended him to go by sea to London, and from 
thence make for Constantinople, and he acted accordingly. I even 
gave him a letter to our ambassador, who perhaps had an interview with 
this extraordinary personage.”—I. 128—135. 


By way of contrast we shall here present the reader with the 
picture of a genuine Arab city. Cairo and Damascus have now, 
alas, been sophisticated! European civilisation has made its ap- 
— in their bazaars, and the fierce sons of Ishmael have in 

oth those ancient strongholds of barbarism afforded many obvious 
proofs that they are not untameable. But at Zobeir we have the 
genuine thing—oriental society, we mean, constructed on its own 
autochthonal model, unadulterated, uninfluenced by the west. 
Few travellers are so fortunate as to have such a city to describe, 
and few cities have the good luck to be described so well. 


* The government of Bassora was, as I have said, in the hands of a 
mutselim ; but his power was very limited, because the real authority was 
exercised by the Arabs and their chief, Tajib-Oglu, otherwise called 
Mehemed Ben-Tajib, with the title of Sheikh of Zobeir. This town is 
of a perfect Arab character, situated about four leagues from Bassora. 
I visited it in 1825, in company with Dr. Scott, the surgeon of the 
residency, and we found the place in much better condition than we ex- 
pected. Strong walls of burnt brick surrounded the city, and, in the 
interior, we observed some very fine houses, although there were a great 
many huts for the people. Zobeir is in truth the only real Arab city 
which I have seen in the desert. Derayeh, Lassa, El-Khatif and Gren, 
are either not all surrounded with walls, or are filled with a mixed popu- 
lation. At Zobeir, on the contrary, there is not a single individual who 
is not an Arab; camel-flesh is there sold, locusts are eaten, and none 
of that tinselling which constitutes oriental luxury meets the eye ; the 
mares here, as beneath the tents, are stalled near the master, and seem 
to form part of the family. The common dress of all is a blue shirt, 
with sometimes a robe of silk, a cloth kerchief of many coloured stripes 
to cover the head, a burnous and two bands of camel’s hair, the one to 
encircle the loins, the other the head. The children are in a complete 
state of nudity, and seem perfectly horrible when they run with their 
long hair standing upright, their bodies the colour of soot, and uttering 
savage cries. It was in this state that they presented themselves to 
us, in their eager curiosity to behold Franks, whilst the women, with 
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uncovered faces, emitted a guttural sound impossible to imitate. The 
person whom we went to see, received us with that proud and dignified 
gravity which is the distinctive character of their nation, and offered 
us coffee with a generosity unknown to Turks. On the arrival of each 
new-comer they filled up those little cups so familiar to travellers in 
the East, and as we traversed the streets, we were compelled to stop 
several times to take more. The space which separates Bassora from 
Zobeir is a desert to which water imparts no fertility, every night 
covered by a layer of nitre, which at the approach of winter, when the 
wind has been keen during the day, might be mistaken for hoar frost. 
Vast canals, however, may be seen communicating with the sea, in order 
to carry off the water left by the inundations of the Euphrates. When 
and by whom were these immense works constructed? Do they date 
from great antiquity and constitute the remains of the Pallacopas men- 
tioned by Arrian? Are they due to the munificence of the caliphs, or 
are they similar in origin to those which are every day dug for the 
purpose of navigation and irrigation, and whose dimensions are no less 
extraordinary ? If this last opinion is the most probable one, and if, 
from the circumstance that the modern canals are kept in order and 
extend for many leagues into the interior, we are to infer that all have 
been formed and kept in order, in the same manner we must acknow- 
ledge, among these Arabs who appear so divided, who are at perpetual 
war with each other, an organisation, an order, and a traditionary pru- 
dence of which we have noidea. These barbarians then have created that 
which would do the highest honour to civilised nations. In the lower part 
of the river advantage is taken of the tide to turn its waters to account ; 
higher up, the Euphrates is sometimes joined to the Tigris by trenches, 
long and deep enough to allow of Colonel Chesney’s steamer passing along 
them ; at other places the waters of the river are drawn off in canals so 
extensive that travellers have looked upon them as separate rivers. I 
doubt whether Holland has any thing to compare with this. The en- 
virons of Zobeir possess a few gardens, that is to say its wealthy inha- 
bitants succeed, by the application of much care, in making four or five 
date-trees flourish ; if a spring even of brackish water bubbles up near this 
group, they build a terrace and repair thither in the evening to smoke and 
take their ease. A few water-melons may also be seen stretching their 
stalks lazily over the sand and with their leaves discoloured by dust. The 
Arabs do not continually inhabit the city, but frequently abandon it, 
either on account of the heat, or when the unhealthy season approaches ; 
they then repair to their tents in the desert, and betake themselves 
to their ordinary pleasures, hunting and riding.”—pp. 218—221. 


These passages we have extracted in justice to M. Fontanier, 
that the general reader may perceive there is something besides 
politics in his volume. ‘The intrigues of residencies, however, the 
manceuvres of political agents, and whatever tends to throw light 
on the progress of British power in Asia, have, we confess, more 
charms for us. We gladly, therefore, abandon the picturesque 
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and even the more valuable delineations of manners which occur 
in the work, and proceed to borrow a short account of the way in 
which the English strengthened their influence in the Persian gulf. 


“When General Malcolm came for the first time to establish with 
Persia the relation which in reality had never been interrupted (!) he 
named at Busheer a native agent, whose principal care was to provision 
the trading ships of the East India Company. This agent was after- 
wards replaced by a mulatto, who acquired sufficient authority to en- 
courage the establishment of a resident. At length the resident at 
Busheer became the resident of the Persian Gulf, and I shall presently 
describe the extent of his authority. A guard of Sipahis was given 
him, who on my first visit lodged in the residency, a very humble and 
meanly constructed habitation. But when I came a second time, an 
open space was cleared around it; thick walls flanked by turrets had 
been constructed ; the Sipahis were in greater numbers, and encamped 
round the British flag. Beneath a large shed were several guns, 
brought thither under pretence of selling them to the Persian government. 
Upon a pinnacle, more lofty than any in the city, had been raised a signal 
mast by which to correspond with the vessels in the roads. In a word, not 
only was the residency prepared to defeat any sudden attack, but soldiers 
unskilful as are the Persians, could never have taken it by force. To 
effect this a siegewould have been necessary, and, the sea, being at nogreat 
distance, assistance could have come from India before it had been con- 
cluded. All these innovations, a complete military establishment, a re- 
sident more powerful than the governor, a residency better fortified than 
the city, had arisen in the midst of an uninterrupted peace of thirty years, 
without treaties, without conventions, without the resident being accre- 
dited with the Persian government, without his even being by his own 
government always officially recognised. It was not so when, in the 
oscillations of British policy with Persia, it happened that the minister 
sent into that country was nominated by the king. When such was the 
case, the resident was responsible only to the Company and was not under 
the orders of the legation of Teheran. The first English agent received 
for his pains a commission on what he furnished ; the second 2401. a year; 
but the last was paid 4000/. a year, and enjoyed many valuable privi- 
leges besides. His assistant’s salary was 1600/., that of his medical man, 
10001. Our ministry had conceived the idea of sending to act in opposi- 
tion to these gentlemen an agent to be generously paid the sum of 2401. 
It was with some difficulty that I succeeded in preventing this piece of 
extravagance.”—pp. 150, 151. 


It is obviously M. Fontanier’s design in the above passage to 
insinuate that the English had some secret, perhaps criminal, pur- 
pose to serve by the course they adopted. He evidently perceives 
no reason why the British residency at Busheer should be a for- 
tress, garrisoned by Sipahis and defended by artillery. M. Fon- 
tanier, though a French agent, was surrounded by no such cir- 
cumstances of power. He does not comprehend, therefore, why 
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the English resident should desire to occupy a different position. 
Now we do. In the first place it is clear that M. Fontanier, in 
spite of his personal abilities, exercised no influence whatever in 
the Persian gulf, and that it was the conviction of this which ulti- 
mately decided him to transfer his station to Bombay. The 
English resident, not having the option of staying or leaving, 
and being required to watch over the interests of a valuable com- 
merce, naturally endeavoured to fortify himself against violence 
and outrage, whether suggested by fanaticism or cupidity. An 
event which occurred at Teheran, in 1829, will serve to show that 
in Persia even ambassadors, to say nothing of commercial or poli- 
tical residents, are not always safe. A quarrel having arisen be- 
tween the servants of the Russian mission and some people of the 
capital, a vast mob collected and poured towards the palace of the 
embassy. They believed or pretended to believe that two Persians 
were concealed within for the purpose of being subjected to ill- 
treatment, and they professed a determination to deliver them. 
They attempted to force an entrance, the Russians fired on 
them, and one man was killed. Upon this the multitude, instead 
of retiring, became more infuriated, battered down the gates, 
forced their way in, and massacred the Russian minister, with all 
his suite and attendants save one.* It is, consequently, very clear 
that walls, and bastions, and Sipahis, and guns, may sometimes be 
extremely useful to a foreign resident in a country so imperfectly 
governed as Persia. In fact, eight years later, our own agent at 
Busheer might have formed the subject of a similar tragedy but 
for the precautions with which M. Fontanier is so little satisfied. 
Dr. Mackenzie, acting-assistant in charge of the residency of 
Busheer, writing to an ambassador at Teheran, says:— 


“On the evening of the 17th (December), report was made to me 
by the Naik of the residency-gateway, that a man was lying outside 


* In 1835 the Baron Clement de Bode, now engaged in preparing for publication 
a highly interesting and valuable work on Southern Persia, was ordered to ex- 
hume the remains of the persons cut off in the above catastrophe, in order to have 
them transferred for interment to the Armenian burying-ground. The body of 
the ambassador had long previously been conveyed to Tiflis, where his obsequies 
were performed with the usual honours. It was found that, immediately after the 
massacre, a narrow trench had been excavated in the garden of the mission, where 
the bodies were laid, two and two, and a covering of earth was thrown over them. 
Though there were forty persons in the palace when the mob broke in, the baron 
could discover no more than twenty-six skulls or skeletons in the trench. It is 
conjectured, therefore, either that some of the servants being Mussulmans had 
been suffered to escape, or that their remains had, through religious scruples, been 
decently interred elsewhere by their countrymen. The transfer of the murdered 
Russians to their last home was not permitted to take place in open daylight. 
They were huddled forth clandestinely in the dusk of the evening. And having 
been borne in silence to the Armenian cemetery, the service for the dead was 
read over them in the dark and they were left to repose in peace. 
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in a dying state, from blows inflicted on him by Mr. Gerald, the apothe- 
cary to the residency; a report which, from the universal good character 
a quiet demeanour of Mr. Gerald, I found it difficult to believe. I 
however directed that the man should be taken inside, that his case might 
be examined into; but in a couple of minutes the Naik returned, and 
reported that the man was actually dead, which I hesitated to credit ; 
but on its being positively asserted, I also hesitated to receive inside the 
residency the corpse of one of whom I knew nothing, and supposed to 
have been killed under such circumstances. I however determined to pro- 
ceed to the spot and ascertain the real state of the case; but before I could 
reach it, his friends had carried him away, and, as I was told, to the 
Skeikh’s house, some saying that he was dead, others that he still 
breathed. 

“ On inquiring into this perplexing affair, it appeared that Mr. Gerald, 
on proceeding to a small mosque or monument near the residency, erected 
over the remains of a relation of Skeikh Nassir (and which it would ap- 

ar had been kept in repair for some years, by contributions from the Si- 

ahis and Mr. Gerald), to ascertain what repairs were now required, found 
it occupied by an Indian dervish, who was also a Syud, or descendant of 
the prophet. This man, apparently under the influence of the intoxi- 
eating drug, beng, which helio are in the habit of smoking, without an 
provocation, repeatedly made use of insulting language to Mr. Gerald, 
and also knocked off his cap, which Mr. Gerald resented by kicking him, 
but apparently without inflicting any serious injury. 

“TI now perceived that the Syud was acting a part in the hope of ex- 
torting money, and although it does not appear to me that Mr. Gerald, 
considering the great provocation he had received, was much, if at all, 
to blame, I thought it would be better if the affair could be settled pri- 
vately, and the trouble and annoyance likely to result from it prevented. 
I therefore told Mr. Gerald that I did not approve of his conduct, that 
it was likely to be made the cause of disturbance, and recommended him 
to come to some arrangement with the Syud and put a stop to his com- 
plaints, for I well knew the estimation in which those descendants of 
Mohammed are held by some, and the influence they possess, however 
worthless they may in reality be. 

“ With as little delay as possible I sent a message to Sheikh Nassir, by- 
the moonshee of the residency, acquainting him with the circumstances 
of the case, and expressing a hope that if a little time were allowed, the 
affair would be quietly and satisfactorily settled. 

“ Next day I learned that no apprehensions of the Syud’s life were en- 
tertained, that the treatment he had been subjected to, although not alto- 
gether approved of, did not excite much interest; but I also learned that 
the Sheikh, to whose house he had been conveyed, was that of the kazi, 
instead of the governor’s, which made me still more anxious that some pri- 
vate arrangement should be made; but the measures adopted did not suf- 
fice to effect it, and I am inclined to think that it should not have been 
done. 

“On the 19th I was waited on by a man from Sheikh Nassir, who 
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delivered a note to me, and asked whether I had heard of the affair in 
which Mr. Gerald was implicated; I told him that I had, but that I hoped 
it would be settled. He then, after many allusions to the high descent 
of the Syud, and the seriousness of the offence in the eyes of the pro- 
fessors of the Mahommedan religion, referred to the often told tale of the 
Russian ambassador, by asking me whether I supposed Futteh Ali Shah 
assented to the assault made by the mob on that unfortunate occasion. I 
replied that I did not conceive that to be a matter of which to boast, but, 
on the contrary, of which to be ashamed, and inquired whether it was 
again alluded to with the hope of terrifying; if so, that he should fail in his 
object. He affirmed that such was not his intention, but his language 
and the expression of his countenance did not correspond.” 

The termination of this affair may be given in very few words. 
Finding he could not obtain the money for which he shammed death 
and performed so many other capers, the Syud grew desperate, and, 
seizing a hatchet, marched to the door of the residency, vowing he 
would sacrifice some one. He soon, however, learned to entertain 
more sober thoughts. The political agent menaced the governor, 
the governor entered into explanations, but nothing was done. In 
fact Lord Palmerston wrote to our ambassador, that Great Britain 
now held the Persian government responsible for the resident’s 
safety. M. Fontanier served no such prompt and powerful govern- 
ment. He was enabled therefore to exercise no influence over the 
native authorities, otherwise we cannot believe he would have 
coolly suffered so tragical an event to take place as the murder of 
Sheikh Ben Tajib. He had discovered that the crime was in con- 
templation, he even knew when it was to take place, and was con- 
scious that a word of warning from him would have saved the 
Sheikh’s life. Yet he spoke not that single word, he gave not 
that warning, but awaited patiently the bloody event, which an 
English agent in his position, doubtless because invested with 
more influence and power, would unquestionably have averted. 
We are persuaded that M. Fontanier, than whom we have seldom 
met a man of more gentle manners, would gladly have saved Ben 
Tajib if he could, and that to this moment he frequently regrets 
the absolute lack of authority which rendered him in some sort 
the unwilling accomplice of Mehemed Chelebi. The narrative of 
the annem could not be given better than in his own words. 

“ Whilst the establishment of Mohamera was attracting universal at- 
tention, Bassora had returned to its accustomed state, and the English 
officers came there less frequently, much to the annoyance of the provi- 
sional governor, who wished to have opportunities of being agreeable to 
them, in order to gain the support of the resident of Bagdad. To further 
his private ends he had taken the delicate precaution of sending, to the 
controller of the customs of Bagdad, an exact account of what Mehemed 
Chelebi had stolen. He expected by this means to set the two co-partners 
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by the ears. Nevertheless they did not quarrel, but laid their heads to- 
— to concert the ruin of Tajib-Oglu. Accordingly they obtained 

om the pasha a firman, authorising the assassination of this sheikh ; it 
was drawn up secretly ; four persons only having knowledge of the affair 
—the controller of the customs, Mehemed-Chelebi, and a Jew from 
whom it was necessary to borrow money and explain how the payment 
was to be effected. Matters being thus arranged, it was determined to 
feign displeasure against Mehemed-Chelebi, who was to set out secretly, 
whilst his substitute was to be informed that his nomination should soon 
be signed. Ben-Tajib at this time resided‘near Bassora, and was more 
completely than ever master of the country. Having been not very 
courteously received on board the Hugh Lindsay, which he visited 
only a few days after he had prevented the execution of a plot formed 
by some Arabs for its destruction by fire, his pride was hurt and his 
anger roused, so that he showed himself, in every thing, hostile to the 
English, and took no pains to conceal his feelings. The residency at 
Busheer, with which I continued to maintain amicable relations, even wrote 
to me on this subject, requesting me to exert my influence, which was 
evidently supposed to be greater than what I either possessed or desired. 
Ben Tajib, it is true, never refused any request I made to him, but I did 
not exactly understand what I was expected to do in return. He often 
showed extreme interest in the intelligence I received from Bagdad, and 
his anxiety augmented when the approaching nomination of a governor 
was mentioned. Mehemed-Chelebi, in order to arrive unexpectedly, had 
caused, after his departure from Bagdad, all the couriers destined for Bas- 
sora to be stopped. One of them, however, reached Zobeir, and Ben 
Tajib, warned of his arrival, gathered his partisans together. He was 
ready to act on the defensive if the governor had brought with him troops 
enough to excite his suspicions. Mehemed-Chelebi was not guilty of this 
fault, and when he arrived pretended to be afraid of the Sheikh and not 
to dare to enter the city. He remained two days at the gates of the 
custom-house and only made his entry the third; it was a Friday, and on 
that very day I met Ben-Tajib, followed by a numerous body of men, 
going to the mosque to offer up his mid-day prayer. He laughed at the 
mutselim and the small number of soldiers he brought with him, and did 
not deign even to go to meet him. On returning to my house I found 
there a young Jew, whom I protected and who procured intelligence for 
me. He had gone to the house of one of his relations, had looked over his 
papers, and seen a letter which announced that Ben-Tajib had been con- 
demned to death or rather to assassination. There was yet time to save 
the intended victim, but I did not do so ; I might have saved him, but 
it was not my duty to do so. I was compelled to forget that this man had 
never acted otherwise than kindly towards me, and to suffer him to perish 
miserably. I remained, until all was over, in a state of agitation which 
I cannot describe, now ready to send to him, anon arrested by the respon- 
sibility which I should have thus taken upon myself. In these horrible 
countries, it is through seas of blood that political ambition wades to the 
attainment of its object. Ben-Tajib, though warned in time, would not 
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have fled ; he would have menaced the governor and his followers, seized 
on the city and given it up to pillage, and then forced the pasha to re- 
conquer this portion of his domains. Such would have been, among this 
Mahommedan people, the consequences of an act dictated by the com- 
monest humanity. 

“‘ Mehemed-Chelebi had brought with him an Arab chief named Ben- 
Mutchari, a relative of the Zeir family, the vival of that of Tajib. They 
made their entry with much pomp, and repaired to the hall of the divan, 
where every one was assembled and into which even my servants pene- 
trated. It was there that Ben-Tajib went to see the governor, whom he 
embraced as well as Ben-Mutchari, though he signified to the latter that 
he must quit Bassora within twenty-four hours. Every one then sat down 
to talk, and at length the cadi was called and ordered to read publicly the 
firman of nomination. That of the governor was first read, and then 
that of the cadi, before that of the Sheikh of Zobeir. This violation of 
the established etiquette somewhat disturbed Ben-Tajib; but the mut- 
selim, to distract his attention, said that it was useless in the Ramazan 
season to keep weary Mahommedans under arms, and complained that he 
could not hear distinctly the words of the firmans. All the Arabs who 
had followed Ben-Tajib were therefore driven out of the court of the pa- 
lace, and even the soldiers of the governor were sent away, except those, 
who, according to custom, discharged the cannon during the reading of 
the firman. This was now continued, but Ben-Tajib, perceiving that the 
cadi was still placed before him, rose to leave. As he paused at the door 
of the divan to put on his slippers, an Aita shot him in the back, and a 
young boy, who held his pipe, having laid his hand upon his sword, was 
instantly cut down. At the sound of the pistol-shot, the gates of the 
palace were closed, and the Arabs prevented from entering. They threat- 
ened, however, to storm the place, and only dispersed when the naked 
body of their chief was hurled from one of the windows. A negro slave, 
who had been much attached to the unhappy Sheikh, whose life he had 
twice saved, then ran to his master’s house, got possession of his papers, 
mounted his mare and flew to Zobeir, where he arrived in time for the 
whole family to escape with their treasures. The governor’s people ar- 
rived too late, and found only fragments of registers, which enabled them 
however to annoy and plunder many individuals. Ben-Mutchari was 
made Sheikh of Zobeir, and most of the chiefs submitted to him ; he de- 
stroyed in his turn the house of the Ben-Tajib’s, and, on the very even- 
ing of this tragedy, all the partisans of the Zeir family gathered together 
over the ruins to celebrate their victory—the night passed away in 
dancing and feasting. 

“Such are the details of a horrible murder, committed in cold-blood 
by a young man thirty years of age, of gentle manners, and a gay and 
kindly disposition ; such is the fruit of Mahommedan religion and con- 
nection ; such is their influence in perverting even the best disposed. 
Who will after this be astonished at the imperturbability with which an 
old chief like Mohammed Ali caused the Mamelukes to be massacred ; 
at the ruthlessness with which Daoud-Pasha put the Georgians to 
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death at Bagdad ; and the general butchery of the Janizaries and the 
Greeks over the whole face of the Ottoman empire? Certain authors 
have attempted to derive from these executions proofs of a noble cha- 
racter; and I have seen it printed that the murder of the Duc d’Eng- 
hein was, on the part of Napoleon, a crime as odious as the massacre 
of the Mamelukes. In truth, my indignation is aroused when civilised 
men are compared to the miscreants of Asia. If Napoleon was the 
murderer of the Duc d’Enghein, who can trace in that account any 
real resemblance between him and the Pashaof Egypt? He must pro- 
bably have regretted his crime ; must have coms to explain it, to 
assign reasons for it, to extenuate it; his conscience must have disturbed 
his peace of mind. The despots of the East, on the contrary, never 
regret similar acts; Mohammed Ali laughs at the simplicity with which 
the Mamelukes allowed themselves to be deceived. Mehemed Melebi 
experienced no greater remorse; his enemy having fallen, he and 
Ben-Mutchari embraced ; and they received the congratulation of 
the whole town. Next day the same governor sent poison to him 
who had aspired to succeed him, and put in prison the Jew who had 
betrayed him, in order to extort money from him. This done, he 
thought it full time to begin to make merry, gave himself up to plea- 
sure, and took divers country excursions. But he soon choateneh the 
last of the amusements, for he thought he recognised, in a garden, the re- 
doubtable negro-slave of Ben-Tajib, and he fled back, not unmoved, to 
his palace. Of Ben-Tajib, however, he never spoke but to chuckle over 
the capital trick he had played him. The assassin of the Sheikh, who 
alone had been informed by the governor of what was intended, be- 
came an important personage after his achievement. Every one vied 
in congratulating and making him presents, and I was thought suffi- 
ciently green because I abstained from paying him compliments. But 
the mutselim, who did not reward him very largely, soon began to look 
upon him with fear, and not long afterwards caused him to be made 
away with.” 

We ought, perhaps, to add that an English translation of this 
first part of M. Fontanier’s work has already appeared, and that 
the second and third volumes, which will be devoted exclusively 
to India, may be expected to be published in the course of two 
months. 
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Arr. I1I.—Geschichte der Englischen Revolution. Von F. C. 
DauLMANN. (History of the English Revolution.) Leipsig, 
1844. 


ProressoR DAHLMANN’S work contains the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered at Bonn in the summer of 1843.—The 
title is calculated to mislead an English reader, for the name which 
we are accustomed to apply to the events of 1688 is here extended 
to the history of two centuries, beginning with the accession of 
Henry VII., and ending with the abdication of James II. M. 
Guizot, in his ‘ Histoire de la Revolution d’ Angleterre,’ commencing 
with the reign of Charles I., set the example of disregarding the 
conventional use of the word Revolution, with what advantage 
we are at a loss to discover. If by Revolution the historian means 
to distinguish an era of constitutional changes, it is plain that he 
may extend or limit at pleasure the period which he selects for 
illustration. There were great political alterations between 1485 
and 1688, or even, to adopt Guizot’s limits, between 1625 and 1688. 
There is also, as Dahlmann with undeniable justice remarks, a strik- 
ing contrast between Queen Boadicea escaping servitude by suicide 
and Queen Victoria giving laws to the Chinese : yet the inter- 
mediate period of 1800 years can scarcely be called a Revolution— 
If the social changes of two centuries were accompanied by cor- 
responding adaptations of old institutions to new circumstances, 
the process requires a different name from the rapid changes of 
dynasty or of constitution which form definite epochs in the 
history of so many European states. France acknowledges only 
two Revolutions, one extending over ten or eleven years, the other 
over scarcely the same number of days—Belgium, America, Sax- 
ony, Spain, has each its Revolution, the work of a single generation. 
In English history the term has a <a definite application. 
The dynasty was changed when Henry VII. ascended the throne 
in virtue of a pe om title backed up by quasi-conquest, and con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament. The very foundations of the consti- 
tution were altered in the course of the civil war; but accident and 
custom have appropriated to the expulsion of James II. and the 
establishment of William and Mary the exclusive title of the English 
Revolution. If Guizot or Dahlmana think the name ill applied, we 
have no wish to argue the question: it is enough that the imposition 
of names on persons or things, belongs to custom and not to philo- 
sophic historians. If writers were at their pleasure to give the name 
of Reform to the suppression of monasteries and of appeal to Rome, 
and that of Reformation to the change of the parliamentary fran- 
chise under William IV., it might be difficult to show that they 
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were wrong, except on the principle that proper names must be 
regarded, and that conventional terms are more convenient than 
definitions. It may be added that the adoption of an unusual 
name is equivalent to an assertion of its superior fitness, and that 
the title-page of a book should confine itself to indicating the sub- 
ject, and should never convey a proposition. 

We confess that from so ablea political writer as Dahlmann we 
would rather have received a detailed investigation of an im- 
portant series of events, than a rapid summary of the whole course 
of modern English history. We have no doubt, however, that 
the work will be acceptable and useful to German readers, and even 
our own countrymen may welcome its appearance, as we are not 
aware that so lucid and impartial a history of the same period has 
hitherto been compressed within the convenient bulk of a single 
octavo-volume. English writers, says the author, are unsatisfac- 
tory from their partizanship, Germans from their want of spirit, 
(Matterzigheit), while \Guizot begins too late, ends too early, 
and enters into greater detail than is consistent with a clear view 
of the fundamental relations of history. 

Dahlmann has, we think, succeeded in the object which he has 
proposed to himself. He is dispassionate, and generally, we believe, 
just and accurate, and his style is plain, distinct, and manly—he 
is —— free from the errors of taste which make the writings 
of many laborious Germans of the present day so difficult for a 
foreigner to read; he uses no disproportioned digressions, or inept 
aphorisms, and has no occasion for the sudden ejaculations, lyrical 
transitions, and other gratuitous gambols, with which some of his 
countrymen relieve the dreary monotony of their style. Fami- 
har as the story necessarily is, the author has told it so well that 
we have read it again with pleasure and even with interest. In 
an account of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, or of Charles L., it is 
pleasant to meet with a historian, who has no wish or intention 
to make use of the facts which he relates to prove any political 
or religious proposition. In this respect the natural impartiality 
of a foreigner is rendered still more easy to practise by the 

lan of the work, which leaves no room for disquisition, and 
ittle even for the expression of opinion. No student will ex- 
pect to find in one small volume a sufficient account of the 
opposing principles of the Church of Rome, and of the Reformers, 
or in later times of the Court and Country parties; but he will be 
content with a view of the chief results of the internal and ex- 
ternal causes, which determined the regular and wonderful ad- 
vance of English civilisation from the accession of the Tudors to 
the expulsion of the Stuarts. Rapid and general glances over 
long periods of time are as essential to the comprehensiveness of 
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curacy. 

While, however, we admit that the contributions of foreign 
writers may form a useful supplement to our wear of En- 
glish history, we are not disposed implicitly to adopt the charge 
of partizanship which Dahlmann brings against our countrymen. 
It was not to be expected that Clarendon should write otherwise 
than as a leader of the Royalists—Hume allowed himself to be 
carried too far by his indignation against the monopoly of public 
opinion, which the Whigs had exercised for seventy years, and 
im our time we have writers who calmly assume the inherent 
fitness of republics, in the same spirit in which Mr. Froude found 
a proof of the apostolical succession in the so-called martyrdom of 
Charles and Laud. But it would be most unjust to attribute to 
every writer of the present day the bias of the earlier historians— 
Sir James Mackintosh’s unfinished ‘ History of the Revolution’ 
may command the respect of those who differ most widely from 
his opinions ; and Mr. Hallam, in the ‘ Constitutional History of 
England,’ a work which Dahlmann seems to us not sufficiently 
to have consulted, has often arrived at results directly opposed to 
the traditional tenets of his party. 

And even if partizanship is unavoidable, every country must 
chiefly trust to native historians—the stander-by may see most 
of the game, but those who play at it enter most into its spirit. 
An Englishman understands the struggles of Whigs and Tories 
a century and a half ago, because he is a Whig or a Tory now— 
he knows the secret links which connect the most heterogeneous 
parts of a political creed, while foreigners strive in vain to find 
some logical principle of union. The case is the same with all 
countries. How little can books enable us to judge of the com- 
plex feelings with which Germans regard political measures as 
they bear on the cohesive principle of their common nationality, 
and on the mutual repulsion of the several states. We may 
illustrate our meaning by the recent ecclesiastical dissensions in 
Scotland. On the north of the Tweed there was great warmth 
and excitement ; on the south there was every facility for obser- 
vation which neighbourhood and the calmest indifference could 
afford : yet there can be no doubt that it is to Scotchmen that 
we must look for the future history of the schism—it will be 
difficult for them to give an impartial history of their proceedings, 
but we believe it will be impossible for English writers to give 
any account of them at all. 

Another disadvantage under which a foreigner labours is the 
necessity of copying literally from his authorities the more tri- 


fling particulars of names and titles, which are habitually familiar 
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to the native student. Even newspaper writers in Germany are 
laudably careful in avoiding trifling errors in the use of foreign 
names and phrases ; and we have not been disappointed in our 
expectation that Dahlmann’s intimate knowledge of our institu- 
tions and history would ensure his general accuracy in trifles, 
but the breadth and extent of his plan has led him in a few cases 
to glance slightly at the authorities which he followed, and con- 
sequently to fall into some errors of little consequence, which may 
be easily corrected in a future edition. 

The first passage on which we have to remark refers to an early 
period of the reign of Henry VII.—“ The inexorable severity of 
the king was directed chiefly against the great men; and the ex- 
traordinary court of the Star-chamber, which was afterwards so 
justly odious, and which Henry brought into use by virtue of his 
power as supreme judge, was felt by the people as a benefit.” 

A passage follows referring to the forcible interference of the 
nobility with the execution of judicial sentences. “It was espe- 
cially against these maintenances that the Star-chamber was m- 
stituted, to take cognizance of them instead of juries or of 
the Upper House.” (pp. 27, 28.) There are several inaccuracies 
in this statement—The measure was not effected by any pre- 
rogative of the king, but by an act of parliament (3 H. VIL 
c. 1.) Nor was the Star-chamber then instituted for the first 
time. ‘The words of Lord Bacon in the ‘ History of King 
Henry VII.’ are these—‘ The authority of the Star-chamber, 
which had before subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed, in certain cases by act of parliament. If 
causes were criminal, the court used to sit in the chamber called 
the Star-chamber; if civil, in the White-chamber, or White-hall. 
The Star-chamber is of good elements. It discerneth principally of 
four kinds of causes, forces, frauds, crimes ‘various of stellionate, 
and the inchoations, or middle acts, towards crimes capital or 
heinous, not actually committed or perpetrated. But that which 
was principally aimed at by this act was force, and the two chief 
supports of force, combination of multitudes, and maintenance or 
headships of great persons.” It is therefore clear that the power 
of the Star-chamber does not date from Henry VII., but it is 
farther shown by Mr. Hallam (‘ Constitutional History,’ c. i.) 
that even Bacon is in error, and that the act does not refer to the 
Star-chamber at all, but to another court consisting of a com- 
mittee of the privy council, which went into disuse soon after 
the middle of Deity VIII.’s reign— The court of Star-chamber,” 
he says, ‘‘ was the old consilium ordinarium, against whose juris- 
diction many statutes had been enacted from the time of Edward 
III. No part of the jurisdiction exercised by the Star-chamber 
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could be maintained on the authority of the statute of Henry 
VII.” It cannot properly be said that the court superseded the 
functions of juries, as the partiality of sheriffs in making panels, 
and the taking of money by juries, offences which no jury trial 


could reach, are among the principal grievances which it was in- 
tended to correct. Still less could it interfere with the House of 
Lords, who d no ordinary jurisdiction except as a court 
of appeal. On the beneficial effects of the courts connected with 
the privy council in early times, Dahlmann’s view is supported b 
Mr. Hallam, but is opposed to the authority of Mackintosh. 
Bacon, who wrote for James II., cannot be quoted as evidence of 
any weight in their favour. 

In the same page (28) Dahlmann substitutes the name of Essex 
for that of De Seas, Earl of Oxford, in the well known story of 
Henry VIL’s visit to the castle of Henningham ; he also increases 
the fine which the king imposed on his host, for giving badges 
to persons not of his household, from 15,000 marks to 10,000 

ounds. 

: In speaking of the persons who were executed by the king for 
treason in 1494, he says—‘* The most prominent of these was 
Lord Stanley, to whom the king was indebted as to a second 
father for care of him in youth, and for his crown and life in the 
decisive battle. His death made Margaret Plantagenet a second 
time a widow, the mother of the king and the person through 
whom he traced his right to the throne.” (p. 23. 

The king’s mother did not imherit the name of Plantagenet, 
but that of Beaufort, which was adopted by all the Somerset 
family, as well as by her great-uncle, the celebrated Cardinal of 
Winchester. In the next place the death of her husband must 
have made her a widow for the third time, as after the death of 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, she had married Sir Henry 
Stafford, uncle of the Duke of Buckingham. On the present oc- 
casion, however, she incurred neither a second nor a third widow- 
hood, for the nobleman executed by Henry was the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Sir William Stanley, brother to Margaret’s husband, 
Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby. It was to Thomas Stanley that 
the king had been indebted for the care of his youth, but it was 
William who had saved Henry's life in Richard’s last despe- 
rate charge at Bosworth, and who had afterwards crowned him in 
the field. The two brothers are so often mentioned indifferently 
as Lord Stanley, that we are not surprised at Dahlmann’s mistake. 
It is much more strange that he has been preceded and perhaps 
led into it by Mackintosh—(‘ History of England, vol. 2. p. 80.) 
Bacon and Hume state the circumstances correctly. 

Like many other historians, Dahlmann is led to infer from the 
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practical despotism of Henry VIII. an extent of prerogative in the 
crown which by no means existed. The king effected all his pur- 
poses by the aid of parliament; from them were derived the dis- 
cretionary powers with which they so servilely entrusted him; and 
the author 1s hardly correct in his statement, that by the celebrated 
act of 1539, ek proclamations, issued with the assent of the 
privy council, were to have the force of law; still less in his con- 
clusion, that the passing of the act was a parliamentary suicide—it 
was at least a suicide not followed by death. On the contrary, 
the parliament was now laying the foundation of the exclusive 
authority which it assumed a hundred years later, as Mackintosh 
remarks—‘‘ Those who saw the attainders of queens, the altera- 
tion of an established religion, and the frequent disturbance of 
the regal succession established by acts of parliament, considered 
nothing as beyond the jurisdiction of so potent an assembly. The 
omnipotence of parliament — no longer a mere hyperbole.” 
It may be added that the parliament could not, if it would, have 
enabled the king to dispense in practice with its authority. The 
English were familiar with the distinction between tolerated vio- 
lence and lawful power; and long experience, from the time of Le 
Despenser, down to Empson and.Dudley, had shown how little a 
king could protect the instruments of his assumed power from the 
eventual reach of the law. 

Nor is it true that the parliament abandoned its general legisla- 
tive power to the king—it had already conferred upon him the 
supremacy of the church, and had given him various powers for 
disposing of the abbey-lands, and making ecclesiastical regulations. 
The preamble recites, that many things called for speedy remedies 
and could not admit of delays till a parliament might be called; 
and it is enacted, that proclamations made by the king in council 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment shall have the force of 
statutes, but with the proviso, that such proclamations shall not 
prejudice any person’s inheritance, offices, liberties, goods and 
chattels, or infringe the established laws. It is probable that at 
such a crisis, in an age when parliaments were summoned only at 
irregular intervals, it might be necessary to entrust some dicta- 
torial a to the permanent executive of the state. In the 
particular case the oailionna was servile, the king arbitrary, and 
the power entrusted to him excessive ; but the parliament of 
Henry VIII. no more committed suicide, than the parliament of 
Victoria, when it entrusted Her Majesty with the power of legis- 
lating by proclamation for Hong Kong, and for her subjects on 
the seas and coasts of China. 


We may make a similar remark on Dahlmann’s censure of the 
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king’s testamentary preference of his younger sister the Duchess 
of Suffolk to the Queen of Scotland im settling the remainder to 
the crown. It was always held by lawyers that the elder sister 
inherited the crown, but from the Conquest till the reign of Henry 
VIII. the question had never practically arisen. The succession 
had only once passed through a female, in the case of the Empress 
Matilda, who was the only daughter of Henry L., till the time of the 
disputed succession between York and Lancaster; and though 
Elizabeth of York was the true heiress, her son claimed the crown 
rather under the parliamentary title of his father. The analogy 
of English law, which recognises no right of primogeniture among 
females, and vests in the king the absolute Seuabet a title fallen 
into abeyance (among coheiresses) might seem to justify Henry in 
exercising at his discretion a power, which in the particular in- 
stance had been expressly vested in him by statute. 

The most interesting and most disputed portion of our history, 
the Civil War, with the times which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed it, is necessarily the least suited to an abridged narrative. 
The characters of men were so mixed, and their motives so com- 
plex, that it is hardly possible to convey just conclusions where 
there is no room to limit or to explain them. In this difficulty 
Dahlmann has adopted the wisest course—he has told the story 
of the events which occurred, without expressing his judgment 
upon them unnecessarily. His opinions when he offers them de- 
serve attention, and have respectable authority in their favour. 
The assertion that from the moment the war broke out constitu- 
tional right was wholly on the side of the king will be disputed by 
few, who are competent judges, even if they think that circumstances 
afforded a moral justification to the parlament for carrying revo- 
lutionary changes by force of arms, and believe, as we do, that the 
faithlessness of the king made a treaty almost impossible. We 
regret, however, to find that the author countenances the common 
attacks on Cromwell for his seizure of the supreme power, in 1653, 
an act which has had the singular misfortune of scarcely inter- 
esting in its support any party, ae among those who on other 
grounds were willing to attack the Protector. The royalist 
writers hated him as the leader and representative of the regicides, 
the presbyterians as the destroyer of their straight-laced despotism, 
the republicans as the tyrant who practically Seated the inherent 
legitimacy of a commonwealth. It is possible that the independ- 
ents may forgive the re delinquencies of their triumphant 
saint ; but the party which is interested in supporting his assump- 
tion of sovereignty, scarcely comprises any but the few, who are 
unwilling to believe that the greatest of Englishmen was a mere 
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ambitious usurper. Weare not disposed to think with Mr. Carlyle* 
that he was a faultless hero ; but it seems to us that Cromwell’s 
account of his own motives and feelings is simpler and more in- 
telligible than the theory of perpetual ‘hypocrisy, which naturally 
occurred to a generation like that of Hume, which was disposed 
to doubt the efficacy of conscience and to exaggerate the selfish- 
ness which undoubtedly influences public as well as private trans- 
actions. It is true that many historians have spoken of the act 
in itself as excusable, whatever may have been the motives which 
led to it ; but even royalist and constitutional writers have called 
it a usurpation, while the advocates of democracy lament the 
perfidy of the tyrant, and the fall of the commonwealth by his 
parricidal hand.t To us it seems that Cromwell was justified 
morally, politically, and as a friend of liberty, by the object which 
he professed and attained of acting as a constable and keeping the 
public peace. It is difficult to understand the claims of the Rump 
on the sympathy of modern patriots—it had no constitutional 
right, for it was a small minority of one branch of the legislature 
—it represented no constituency, except a fragment of those who 
had returned members to the house thirteen years before—it was 
hated by nine-tenths of the nation, and only supported by the 
army and by a few theoretical ee had become jealous 
of the army, and was about to knock its only prop from under 
it, and no single party was strong enough to take its place, though 
all were united against it. Liberty had become impossible for 
the time, as is the case in every revolution, from the absence of 
the indispensable condition, a government which can command 
willing obedience. If every faction had been allowed to suggest 
a remedy for the impending anarchy, it is probable that each 
would after its own supremacy have considered the government 
of the Lord-General the most tolerable alternative. The royalists 
hated him less than they abhorred the Rump, the presbyterians 
looked to him for protection against the wilder fanatics, the army 
loved and followed him, and at least no one could despise him—1it 
is true that he had made the house what it was, but he could not 
guarantee to it a perpetuity of power. The consent of the nation 
and its own inherent vigour gave the Long Parliament its only 
title to the obedience of the people of England. 

But the most unjust of all Senge against Cromwell, is that 


* We hope that there is foundation for the rumour that Mr. Carlyle is engaged 
in a work on the history of the Civil War. We have no expectation of being 
convinced by him, but his genius enables him to give instruction to many 
whom he may perhaps think inaccessible to truth. 

+ From the continuation of Mackintosh’s ‘ History of England’ in Lardner’s 
‘Cabinet Cyclopedia, by a writer who combines with considerable ability a 
bigotry which might have been supposed to be obsolete. 
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which Dahlmann repeats, that he viewed with jealousy and dis- 
pleasure the successes of the navy under the parliament. Even his 
enemies acknowledge his pride in the maritime greatness of 
England, and one of the earliest addresses of congratulation to 
the new government, was that which came from the fleet. Under 
the Protectorate as under the Commonwealth, Blake still com- 
manded the seas, and Oliver, who trusted him while he lived, 
did honour to his memory by a funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
In this, as in other cases, the genial and manly nature of Crom- 
well raised him above all groundless jealousy. 
The only farther objection which we ‘Tees to make to the 
author’s account of this period of history, is to his censure of 
Monk and the parliament of 1660, for admitting Charles II. 
without conditions. What the people wished for was not a new 
constitution, nor were they restoring an absolute sovereign. 
Charles returned as an English king, Timited by the constitution 
as the Long Parliament had left it at the breaking out of the civil 
war. It was by the subsequent servility of the parliament that 
liberty was endangered, and the same subserviency would have 
led them to release the king from any preliminary conditions 
which might have been imposed. The few anecdotes of the 
time which Dahlmann selects are, we believe, authentic, but we 
should be unwilling to vouch for them, as we believe there is no 
story tending to the credit or discredit of any party in that age, 
which has not been disputed with more or less plausibility.* 
Before we conclude, it may be desirable to notice a few verbal 
inaccuracies, which it is not surprising that a foreigner has fallen 
into, and which may easily be corrected. There is an expression 
(p. 57) which seems to imply that Sir T. More was tried before 
the Court of Chancery, a court which it is unnecessary to say 
never exercised any criminal jurisdiction. The name of Mary 
is substituted for that of Catherine (p. 80) probably by an error 
of the press. The Lord Keeper Nicholas Bacon is called lord 
donate’ (p. 86), and his son, the great Francis Bacon, is called 
the keeper of the seals (p. 159), an office which he only held for 


* As an instance of such controversies, we may mention the story that Charles 
I. could hear the noise of putting up the scaffold in the interval between his 
trial and execution. The circumstance is mentioned by Hume, on the authority 
of Walker. The anti-royalist historians showed that it was impossible that the 
king should have heard it, and all of them, including Mr. Fox, vie with each 
other in indignation against the servile fiction of the Tories. In the last num- 
ber of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ a writer, who is opposed to Hume on other 
grounds, repeats the charge. After all, it is clearly proved by Mr, D’Israeli, 
that the Tory statement, however servile, was true, that the king did sleep at 
Whitehall, not at St. James’s, and doubtless heard the hammering. 
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a few months before his elevation to the rank of chancellor. Carr, 
the infamous favourite of James I., was Earl, not Duke of 
Somerset (p. 158). The affix of shire is improperly added to 
Norfolk (p. 221). Cornet Joyce is called Yoyce (p. 223). Bur- 
net and Tillotson are prematurely raised to the episcopacy at the 
time of Lord Russell’s trial (p. 338). ‘The Thames did not flow 
past the house in which James Il. was confined at Rochester 
(p. 378), and when he embarked on the river there it was on the 
Medway. It is scarcely correct to say (p. 232) that Pride was the 
popular hero of the mutilation of the parliament into the Rump. 
The convenience of alliteration recommended the title of Pride’s 
Purge to the transaction, but all men were well aware that he 
was only the instrument of Cromwell. 

It is singular that in speaking of the famous Petition of Right, 
in 1628, Dahlmann, although he translates the title correctly, 
Bitte um Recht, should improperly retranslate his own words into 
Bill of Right. Although the Petition of Right became a law, 
it retained the title of petition from its peculiar and unusual 
form ; and it is important to retain the name to obviate the con- 
fusion which might arise between this earlier security of the con- 
stitution, and the Declaration of Rights presented to the Prince 
of Orange, and soon after Lapidetively confirmed by that statute 
which is properly called the Bill of Rights. 


The only additional suggestion which we have to offer, refers 
to the statement (p. 393) that the office of the judges was secured 
to them for life in the reign of William. It was not till the time 
of George III., that they were secured from losing their offices 
on the demise of the crown. In Dahlmann’s concluding eulogy 
of King William we fully concur; and although we have scarcely 
quoted any passage except to express dissent, we | safely re- 


peat the opinion with which we commenced, that the book is 
worth reading, and well suited to its purpose. ‘The character of 
the author called upon us to take notice of it, and a short history 
of England afforded little room for remark, except when it 
appeared that it required some trifling correction. 
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Art. IV.—1. Recueil de divers Plaidoyers et Harangues, prononcez 
au Parlement. Par M. ANTOINE LE Maistre. Troisiéme 
Edition. Paris. 1656. 

2. Ceuvresdiversesde M. Patru, de? Academie Francoise. Contenant 
ses Plaidoyers, Harangues, &c. Troisiéme Edition. Augmentée 
de plusieurs Plaidoyers, de Remarques sur la Langue Frangoise. 
Paris. 1714. 

3. Discours de M.le Chancelier d Aguessau. Paris. 1820. 

4. Abrégé des Causes Célebres et Interessantes, avec les Jugements 
qui les ont decidées. Par M.BErpeL. Bath. 1793. 

5. Procés Célébres de la Revolution, ou Tableau Historique de 
plusieurs Procés fameux, tenant aux principaux événémens de 
U Interregne revolutionnaire potamment. Par M. G. Avocat. 
Paris. 1814. 

6. Physiologie de Homme de Loi, par un Homme de Plume. Vig- 
nettes de MM. Trimolet et Maurisset. Paris. 

7. Causes Célébres du dix-neuviéme Siecle, rédigées par une Société 
d’Avocats et de Publicistes. Paris: H. Langlois, Fils et Cie. 
Editeurs, Rue d’Anjou-Dauphine. 1828. 


In free and constitutional states nothing is unimportant which 
relates to the origin and history, the rights, duties and privileges 
of the Bar. Our lives, our liberties, our characters, our fortunes 
in a measure depend on that body, and the Bar may be pronounced 
to be the very source and spring of justice. It is from the great 
body of counsellers, learned in the law, that all the judges and many 
of the statesmen of England and France are selected. How im- 

rtant then is it, in a national point of view, that the Bar of Eng- 
fand and the Advocates of France should be not merely lawyers, 
but men of character, integrity and honour,—not merely astute 
and subtle pleaders, but gentlemen of liberal minds, general ac- 
quirements, enlarged views, finished education, and incorruptible 
integrity. Upon the prudence and abilities of an accomplished 
forensic orator rests, not alone his own dignity, but the welfare of 
numberless individuals and whole communities. ‘ Ac ne plura 
que sunt pene innumerabilia, consecter, comprehendam brevi: sic 
enim statuo, perfecti oratoris moderatione et sapientid non solum 
ipsius dignitatem, sed et privatorum plurimorum et universe rei- 
public salutem maxime contineri.” (Cic. de Ora.) 

The Bar of England is much in the eyes of the people. Their 
functions are exercised in the broad glare of day. Courts of jus- 
tice open wide their portals to ‘ the general public, pioneers and 
all.’ ‘There is no mystery, no concealment, in English courts of 
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justice, and four-and-twenty hours after any important cause has 
been decided, not only the result, but the evidence, — in the 
hands of any man, woman, or child in England. Nor is the 
= press the only purveyor to public curiosity. There 
are professional, as well as public instructors, and the Term and 
Nist Prius reporters in each court. Adolphus and Ellis, Merivale 
and Davison, Meeson and Welsby, Manning and Grainger, Car- 
rington and Kirwan, and Moody and Robinson, as well as the 
‘ Jurist,’ ‘Law Journal,’ and ‘Legal Observer,’ tell their own 
version in their own fashion, to a large yet select number of sub- 
scribers, differing widely from the ordinary run of newspaper 
readers. 

The immense publicity thus necessarily given to the labours of 
the English forum destroys in a measure the interest that would 
otherwise attach to its proceedings. There is little of comment or 
criticism, in newspapers or reviews, on forensic speakers, for a very 
obvious reason. Every man may be his own critic in this par- 
ticular, for the doors are open to all; and even though it were not 
so, abundant materials are afforded by the ample, if not always 
oe reports supplied by that best of public instructors, the 

ily press. 

Other reasons also operate, in England, to check the spirit of 
criticism. The immense amount and great diversity of legal 


business, nine-tenths of which is mere matter of routine, involving 
nothing but figures and facts; the technical nature of the subject, 
always dry, and often intricate, uninvitingly discourage remark 
and expatiation. But the main impediment to such discussions is 
the want of leisure and opportunity. The barrister and attorney, 
as well as the merchant and the ger must go on in his 


course with rail-road speed, or he will be distanced in the great 
end and object, the money-making business of life, by more adroit 
and mammon-seeking competitors. 

We have in England no ancient or modern history of the Bar; 
and no work treating specifically of the antiquities of the profession, 
with the exception of ‘ Fortescue de Laudibus Legum Angliz,’ 
* Dugdale’s Origines,’ and one or two other works which touch 
incidentally on the subject. Our lively neighbours are more for- 
tunate. ‘There are several histories of the order of advocates in 
France, and the language, demeanour, and eloquence of the 
Bar in that country have been always subject to a more ge- 
neral and popular criticism than among usin England. Nor is 
this wonderful. Of a lively, loquacious, ingenious, carping, mock- 
ing spirit, the Frenchman has many of the sharper requisites of a 
critic. Besides this, the Palais de Justice, unlike Westminster 
Hall, is not overburdened with suitors or with suits. Neither are 
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the avocats or avoués so wholly intent on the amassing and 
hoarding of fees as the majority of the leading practitioners among 
their brethren in England. More than a quarter of a century of 
peace, and a daily increasing intercommunication between the two 
countries, have failed to make us acquainted with the judicial 
institutions and forensic history of our neighbours. The subject, 
however, isa new and inviting one. In entering on this do- 
main, we are going over — untrodden, we believe, by any 
English reviewer or journalist. We may, therefore, be pardoned 
for entering into the subject somewhat largely. 

The Gauls exhibited, from the earliest ages, so decided a pas- 
sion for legal contests, as to entitle them, like their descendants 
the modern Welsh, to the unenviable distinction of being em- 
phatically a ‘ peuple processif. ‘They were, in truth, a nation 
of Parolles, terrible, indefatigable, untiring, ‘ waiting gentle- 
women’ talkers, who would go at click-clack for five mortal 
hours, like the late worthy and pertinacious Serjeant Bompas. 
Their harangues abounded in tropes and figures ; and so = 
were they to interrupt each other, that a man with a drawn 
sword played the part of a modern Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, or chairman of a public meeting. If the interrupter would 
not hold his peace, it was the duty of the man with the sword to 
slit down the doublet of the disorderly intruder, so that he could not 
wear the fragment left.‘ ‘Ogov dypnoroy rotjoa To Nourov,” says Strabo. 
The Romans were struck with the rhetorical instinct and bom- 
bastic vanity of the Gauls. ‘ Nata in vanos tumultus gens,’ says 
Livy ; and it appears the masters of the world turned these bab- 
bling qualities to account, for public criers, trumpeters, and advo- 
cates, were frequently Gauls.* The renown of the Gallic Bar 
extended so far and wide, that distant nations sent the flower of 
their youth to Gaul, there to learn, in a foreign forum, the art 
of pleading. Juvenal calls Gaul the nursing mother of advocates. 
oe Natriculs causidicorum Gallia;” and further intimates it was in 
Gallic tribunals that British advocates were fashioned and formed. 
“¢ Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos.” But the Romans 
themselves owed their rhetoricians to Gaul. Roscius, the famous 
Roscius, was a southern Gaul; and the renowned rhetorician 
Guipho, a Gaul by birth, established a professor’s chair in 
the Seas of Julius Cxsar (Suet. de Illustr. Grammat. c. 7. In 
domo divi Julii adhuc pueri), and there formed the style of 
the two greatest orators of his time, Cesar and Cicero. Mon- 


* Insuber, id est, mercator et preco. Cic. contra Piso. Pleraque Gallia duas res 
industriossimé persequitur, virtutem bellicam et argute loqui. AmeiAnra, xat 
dvaratixot, kai rerpay@dnuevot. Diod. Sic. lib. iv. 
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tanus, a Gaul, obtained the highest repute as an orator; and 
Caligula, who piqued himself not a little on his oratorical skill, 
had two eloquent Gauls, Valerius Asiaticus of Vienne and Do- 
mitius Afer of Nimes, among his most intimate friends. To the 
latter the capricious emulation of Caligula had nearly proved as dis- 
astrous as the vanity of Nero to Lucan. The emperor one day de- 
livered an elaborate address to the senate, in which he hoped to 
surpass his accustomed efforts. It was in fact a bill of indictment 
against Domitius, and called for his death. The Gaul, not in the 
least disconcerted or dismayed, appeared more struck with the 
eloquence of the emperor, than subdued by a sense of danger. 
He artfully avowed Vimeelf beaten in his own art, declared he 
would never again attempt to round a period after so magnificent 
a peroration, and straightway raised a statue to Caligula. Dion 
Cassius tells us that this idee flattery soothed the imperial 
choler, and that Caligula, satisfied with his silence, no longer 
sought his life. The sophistical character of the philosophical 
and rhetorical amongthe Roman emperors is owing as much to their 
intercourse with Gaul as to their predilection for the language and 
literature of Greece. Adrian had for a friend and counsellor the 
sophist of Arles, Favorinus, the master of Aulus Gellius, that fan- 
tastic being who wrote a book against Epictetus, an encomium 
upon ugliness, and a panegyric on the quartan fever.* It was the 
warlike, sharp, subtle, litigious spirit of the Normans, the very re- 
verse of the Saxon straightforwardness, which made of the English 
after the conquest a nation of men at arms and scribes. The Normans 
are so given to the study of eloquence, says an author of the 11th 
century, that their very children speak like orators, guast rhetores 
attendas.t It is to this race,—a mixture of boldness and of cun- 
ning,—conquering and crafty, scribes and chevaliers, enterprising 
and energetic, yet supple and shrewd—that we owe many of the 
characteristic virtues and defects by which Britons are frequently 
distinguished in the present day. Under the reign of Tiberius, 
the schools of eloquence at Autun boasted of forty thousand 
pupils. Under the Emperor Constantinus Chlorus these schools 
were presided over by the orator Eumenes, a native of Athens, 
and the fame which they attained was afterwards extended 
to the schools of Toulouse, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Treves, 
and Besangon. When the Franks seized on Gaul in the fifth 
century, the Bar enjoyed the highest consideration. The pro- 
fession was deemed an institution worthy of being preserved. 
The conquerors were the first to proclaim the avocation of bar- 
rister, a noble calling. It is in no wise surprising that the leading 


* Philostratus in Apollon. Thyan. lL. v.,¢c.4. Dio. Cass. 1. Lxix. 
t Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. i., c. 3. 
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men among the Franks should entertain this opinion. The more 

lished among them had travelled to Constantinople, Rome and 
Teen and furnished to the imperial courts, according to the 
faithful and accurate Ammianus Marcellinus, the most able and 
agreeable men.* Under the first and second races, and in- 
deed it may be said under the third race of French kings, 
the Bar did not enjoy the lustre or consideration which the pro- 
fession obtained under the Romans. The period was one of 
comparative ignorance and barbarism. Eloquence as an art was 
wholly neglected. The capitularies of Charlemagne, neverthe- 
less, make honourable mention of the profession. Admission to 
the Bar was then limited to ‘ mild and pacific men fearing God 
and loving justice.’ Nor were advocates wanting even in these 
early times remarkable for zeal and learning. Saint Germain, 
Bishop of Auxerre, who died in 448, had beer an advocate, and 
learned jurisconsult, in which he but followed the examples of St. 
Cyprian, Augustine, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Ambrose, who, 
in the first ages of the Christian church, had followed the profes- 
sion with credit and success. The prohibition of Honorius IIL, 
forbidding ecclesiastics in his decretal ‘ super specula’ to teach 
and study the civil law, gave a new impulsion to laymen, who 
embraced the study of jurisprudence with creditable zeal. But 
neither this prohibition, nor that of Alexander III., in 1179, had 
issued until the outcry against the malpractices of ecclesiastics 
had been loud and general. The ‘ Avocats clercs,’ says Fleury, 
had rendered themselves guilty of many excesses. ‘ Multos ha- 
buit advocatos ecclesia excommunicatos.’ In the French of this 
ae advocates are called ‘ Plaidours,’ which is explained by 

oucher d’Argis as ‘ Plaideurs’ or ‘ Conteurs,’ because they nar- 
rated the facts of the case. In the regulations of St. Louis, 1270, 
they are called ‘ Avocats’ or ‘ Avant parliers,’ signifying that 
a | spoke before judgment was delivered. 

t would be interesting, but somewhat out of place here, to trace 
the history of the ‘Chambre des Plaids,’ afterwards called the 
‘Grand Chambre.’ But such studies and inquiries are more 
within the domain of the learned antiquary than of the practical 
every-day man, although it must also be confessed they are not 
without a certain value and historic interest. An ordonnance of 
Philip IIL, of the 23rd of October, 1274, directs advocates to 
undertake only just causes. These they are directed to defend 
diligently and faithfully, but are further enjoined to abandon 
them so soon as they shall be convinced that they are unjust. 


* Tunc in palatio Francorum multitudo florebat. Am. Marcell. lib. xv. 
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Advocates refusing to take this oath are interdicted practice, and it 
is expressly forbidden to them to receive a higher fee than thirty 
livres, a considerable sum in those days, and amounting, we should 
say now, on a rough calculation, to above twenty-five pounds of our 
money. In 1291, the oath of 1274 received important additions. 
Advocates were not simply to undertake just causes only, but 
were further forbidden to solicit delays or falsely to interpret a rule 
orcustom. Fontanes and Beaumanorr tell us that an advocate em- 
ployed in any cause was not at liberty to abandon it, at the soli- 
citation of an adverse party, who desired his neutrality. Parties 
were then, as now, at liberty to plead their own causes; but there 
were occasions in which the judge invited suitors to employ coun- 
sel. The reason, says Beaumanoir, and very sensibly, is, that 
‘ the wisest is carried away in his own cause, and is less reasonable 
than in others.’ ‘ Pour che que chascun est plutot troublé ou 
empeché quant s’en ne li fet ou dit sa volonte en sa querelle que 
en autrué.’ In the same author there is a curious passage as to 
fees. ‘ Et ils doivent etre payés selon leur etat et ché le querelle 
est grant ou petite. Car il n’est pas raison que ung advocat qui va 
a un cheval doit avoir aussi grant journce comme chil qui va a 
deux chevaux ou a trois ou a plus.’ 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the library of a 
French lawyer consisted only of three volumes; Ist. ‘ Le Conseil 
de Pierre Fontaine 2 son Ami, written in 1253; 2d. The ‘ Con- 
tumes et Usages de Beauvoisins;’ 3rd. The ‘ Assises du Royaume 
de Hiersalen;’ which is a compilation of the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of France. But without entering more largely into this 
curious history, we may say, in general terms, that from the time 
of Charlemagne till the epoch when Philippe le Bel rendered 
the parliament sedentary at Paris, in 1302,* there is little inter- 
esting in the History of the French Bar. The origin of the par- 
hament of Paris, and of the order of advocates, were contempora- 
neous:—‘ two institutions,’ which according to Fournel, ‘ marched 
together for five centuries.’ No doubt the discovery of the Pandects 
at Amalfi in Italy, in 1137, struck a blow at the canon law and 
— the way in France to the more general success and em- 
ployment of advocates. But though the order re-appeared and 
was encouraged by St. Louis, who was often present at its 
pleadings, yet its influence was hardly felt till the parliament 
ceased to be ambulatory. It was under Philip VI. of the house 
of Valois, that the Bar of France first exhibited a nobler energy. 
Pierre de Cugnieres, the avocat général, fearlessly opposed him- 
self to the pretensions of the clergy and established l’'appel comme 


* Anquetil, Hist. de France, tom. iii., 372. 
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dabus as an essential part of French jurisprudence.* It was 
on the occasion of this famous pleading that the monarch, ad- 
dressing the prelate, used these memorable words, which might 
be well applied to many priests in high places in our own time. 
* Si vous corrigez ce qui la a besoin, le roi veut bien attendre jus- 
qu’a noel prochain; si vous ne le faites pas dans ce term, il y ap- 
portera le remede qui sera agréable 4 Dieu et au peuple.* It is 
of this Cugnieres that Loisel makes Pasquier say, in his ‘ Dia- 
logue des Advocats,’ ‘ C’est par adventure des plus verteux et 
des plus sages personnages que la France ait produit, et duquel 
le memoire vous doit estre cherement recommandée, comme estant 
celuy que le premier s’enhardit d’entreprendre la defense des 
droits du roy et des barons du royaune, contre les enterprises et 
usurpations que faisoient les ecclesiastiques sur les subjets par tant 
d'inventions de citations, monitions, censures et excommunications, 
contre les personnes layes, qu'il n’y avoit homme durant sa vie ou 
apres sa mort, qui s’en pust exempter.’ 

We have already stated, that from the period at which the par- 
lament became sedentary at Paris, the bar also became stationary 
and no longer pleaded in the provinces. Other important in- 
novations were also introduced. The most remarkable was the 
grouping around this high court of parliament a body of men 
who had heretofore remained isolated. The order of advocates 
now became subject to a strict discipline, and a guarantee was thus 
afforded of their general competence and respectability. 

Individuals whose repute was indifferent, or who had compro- 
mised the honour of the ‘ order,’ were denied admission to, or 
altogether excluded from the profession. The war of words now 
became as interesting to the nobles of the land as the din and 
clatter of arms. The most distinguished in rank travelled from 
distant parts of the kingdom to witness this new intellectual 
gladiatorship, and grand seigneurs abandoned their chateaux and 
their chasse, to listen to their keen encounters and contentions of 
the forum. In the Fabliaux of the thirteenth century, there is a 
story of a certain Vavassour who had abandoned his old chateau 
and his young wife, ‘ pour aller & Senlis ecouter les plaids.’ In 
1383 Philippe le Long assisted at the hearing of causes, and his 
successor Charles le Bel showed so much taste for judicial argu- 
ment, that he obtained the distinguishing name of ‘ Justicier.’ It 


* A Bullof Boniface VIII. forbad ecclesiastics to pay tithes. De Cugnieres was 
charged by Pierre Flotte, the chancellor of that day, to answer in the name of the 
king, which he did with address and spirit; commencing, ‘ Sciat tua maxima fa- 
tuitas in temporalibus nos alicui non subesse, ete.’ 

¢ Anquetil, tom iv., 22. See also Memoires de Miraumont, sur l’Origine et 
Institutions du Cours Souveraines et Justice, pp. 220 and 221. 
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was in 1324, under the auspices of this monarch, that the unsuc- 
cessful party was first made to pay costs. In the leisure which a 
temporary retirement from the English bar may afford to Mr. 
Vaughan Richards, of the Oxford circuit, to consider and compare 
the statutes of England and the ordonnances and regulations of 
France, we have no doubt that learned gentleman, in admitting the 
very great merits of Charles le Bel, will nevertheless triumphantly 
point to the ancient practice of the common law of amerciament 
pro falso clamore,* to the statute of Marlberge, 52 Hen. III. c. 6., 
passed in 1267, and to the provisions of the statute of Gloucester, 
6 Edw.I., c. 1., passed in 1278, as indicating a priority in the 
discovery of this ingenious penalty; a priority to which England 
is certainly fully entitled, for Pierre de Fontanes, the oldest 
writer on the French law (except Beaumanoir), informs us, that 
by the ancient law of France there were no costs. 

In 1344, an ordonnance was passed concerning the functions of 
advocates, with a view to maintain the necessary purity in the pro- 
fession. The object of the framers was to see that the duties of 
the calling were exercised in a manner honourable to the body, 
and useful to the public at large. The substance of this sr 
composed in Latin, is that the names of all advocates should be 
written out; that those among the number who had the requisite 
capacity should be selected, whilst the others were to be excluded 
from the roll. But notwithstanding their number and stringency, 
the regulations as to the admission of advocates were in the main 
fruitless. As among the best seed there may be always found some 
tares, so there were not even thus early wanting a hungry species 
of practitioners, mere ‘ ecumeurs de proces,’ who, under the name of 
advocate, sold their swagger or sauciness, their subtilty, shrewd- 
ness, or small talk, to any bidder, even in small silver. i was from 
these outcasts of the law, from these paltry sweepings of the 
Palais de Justice, that the stage was furnished with the farce of 
‘ L’Avocat Patelin.” The race of legal hornets and harpies un- 
fortunately is not extinct. It still lives, thrives, and has its being 
in this nineteenth century as well on the banks of the Thames 
ason the banks of the Seine. 

The physical qualities required in advocates of the fourteenth 
century are lengthily and quaintly enumerated in a Latin tract 

ublished at the time, intituled ‘ De modo, gestu et habitu quem 
bere debet advocatus.’ We extract a few of the requisites. 

His countenance should be open, frank, affable, and lively, ‘vul- 
tum affabilem, jucundum et benignum;’ he should not distort or 
discompose his features, or exhibit contortions of the mouth or lips, 


c * Salk. 14; Gilbert’s Hist. of Comm, Pleas, 260; 2 Inst. 109; 1 Hullock on 
ostis. 
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or bite the latter, ‘labia quaque torquere vel mordere turpe est.. A. 
subsequent ordonnance distinguishes between ‘ Avocats Plaidants,’ 
and ‘ Avocats Consultans.’ To the latter is given the title of Con- 
seilliers, ‘ Consiliarii,’ a title which refers not alone to the nature 
of their calling, as consulting counsel, but also to the honour con- 
ferred on them frequently by the court in — their opinion and 
advice in questions of doubt and difficulty. Twelve of these gentle- 
men were in consequence permitted to sit on the low seats marked 
with a fleur-de-lys. They may have been likened to our Queen’s 
counsel twenty years ago, before silk had become so very common 
among common place men; or to our serjeants, before that high and 
honourable office had been bestowed on mobs of middle-aged bar- 
risters with the simple qualification of 7507. in hand, which gives 
them coif for life, and the blessed hope of ‘calipee and calipash for 
five centuries to come.* This was not the stuff of which serjeants 
were made in the days of Best and Copley. The selection of the 
chosen avocats consultans did not devolve by mere seniority. The 
court had the exclusive right of making the choice, and they were 
named by arrét. The Registers of the Parliament prove that the 
_— of thus naming still continued in 1582 in the reign of 
enry III., and under the presidency of no less a ——- than 
Christopher de Thou. Some of the ordonnances of Philip de Va- 
lois, while regent, are curious. Advocates are enjoined to be at 
the Chatélet at break of day, allowing, however, the necessary 
time to hear a low mass, (‘sauf le temps necessaire d’entendre une 
basse messe). A regulation of 1345, which might now in the in- 
stance of a dozen practitioners be profitably enforced in West- 
minster Hall, commands advocates to abstain from false citations. 
‘Quod consuetudines quas veras esse non crediderint, non pro- 
ponent, jus sustinebunt.’ And another not to make any agree- 
ment with their clients as to the result of the process. ‘ Quod non 
ciscentur de quota parte litis.’ The end of the reign of Philip 

e Valois was one of the most brilliant epochs of the prosperity of 
the French Bar. “The recent services which so many of the order 
had rendered to the crown—the distinguished offices which some 
of them filled—the high renown of the court to which they were 
attached—the importance of the interests confided to their keep- 
ing—the splendour and solemnity of the profession—-the import- 
ance and gravity of the functions which they discharged—their 
individual wealth and social position—their expenditure in a liberal 
and elegant hospitality—their alliances with the noble and their in- 
timacies with the great and powerful of the state, gave to the French 
Bar a consideration apart from that which they derived from their 


* See Mr. Serjeant Manning’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 27th of May. 
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virtues, their learning, and their eloquence. Beaumanoir writes 
in grandiloquent terms of the luxury of the Bar of this era, and 
says, curiously enough, an advocate who has only one horse ought 
not to be so well paid as a counsel who has three or four or more 
horses. In commenting on this sentence, Fournel says ‘il est 
aisé de conclure que la coutume d’alors étoit qu’un avocat se 
fit suivre d’un ou de plusieurs domestiques a cheval, et qu'un 
avocat, de quelque célébrité, avoit une suite de guatre chevaux et 
plus, ce qui annoncé déja un train de maison assez considerable.’ 
It is plain, from the lines of Eustache des Champs, that the advo- 
cates of those days had their chateaux, their chaplains, their valets, 
and that they in fact rivalled the noblesse in luxury and extra- 
vagance : 
*¢ Vous avez de toute noblesse, 

Vous étes francs de servitudes, 

Plus que n’est le droit d’institutes. 

Vous avez votres chaplains 

Pour chanter Ja messe au matin, 

Au partir de votre maison. 

Vous étes toujours en saison, 

Vous avez paradis en terre.” 


Several ordonnances of Charles VIII., of Philip le Bel, of 
Francis I., and other kings, regulate the time and manner of ad- 
mission, the period of study, the oaths to be taken and the aca- 
demic degrees necessary, previous to the student assuming the 
functions of advocate. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that one of the 
famous ‘Cours d’Amour’ existed even in the time of Charles 
VI., and that it was imbued with the scholastic and legal spi- 
rit of the time. Juridical forms were rigorously observed in 
the discussion of the lightest questions of gallantry, and the 
machinery of the court was modelled after the judicial hierarchy 
of the highest chamber of the ‘Palais de Justice.’ There were 
auditors, masters of requests, counsellors, substitutes of the at- 
torney-general, &c., &c. The pedantry of these courts did not 
contribute to their pudicity. The beautiful Countess of Narbonne, 
the love of poets and of kings, decided in an arrét, religiously pre- 
served, that a divorced husband may, very fitly, become the lover 
of his repudiated wife when she becomes the wife of another. 
Eleanor of Guienne pronounced that true love cannot exist among 
married pa and this ‘most righteous judge’ also thought it 
permissible to parties to take a second lover with a view to try the 
faith and fondness of the first.* But as loose a morality had 
prevailed two centuries before. The Countess de Champagne, 


* Raynouard, ii., 109. 
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daughter of Louis le Grand, decided in her tribunal, ‘En amour 
tout est grace; et dans le mariage tout est necessité, par consequent 
Yamour ne peut pas exister entre gens mariés.’ e queen, to 
whom an appeal was made against such decisions, replied, ‘ A dieu 
ne plaise, que nous soyons assez osées pour contredire les arréts de 
la Contos de Champagne.’ It will appear extraordinary, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the sages of the law aped in their turn the 
language of courts of love, for in 1450 was published, ‘ Declara- 
tions, Procedures, et Arréts d'Amour, donnés en la chambre et 
parquet de Cupidon, 4 cause d’aucuns différents entendus sur 
cette police.’ Hwee strange and unaccountable it may seem, 
this was really a practical treatise, as necessary in that day as Po- 
thier or Merlin in the precincts of the Palais, or Tidd and Arch- 
bold in King’s Bench Walk, or Fig Tree Court, and the book was 
accordingly found in the library of every advocate. We have, no 
doubt, strangely conceived books in the English law, as, for in- 
stance, ‘ Fortescue de Laudibus,’ ‘ Fleta,’ ‘ Doctor and Student,’ 
Perkins’s ‘ Profitable Book,’ ‘ Trial per Pais,’ Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ 
and Sir E. Coke’s ‘ Reports’ in verse,’ as well as Anstey’s ‘ Pleaders’ 
Guide,’ but we doubt that the folly of our writers on practice has 
led them to travesty the heathen mythology and the arréts of 
the ‘Cours d’Amour.’ Tidd, Archbold and Lush would strangely 
meander through such mazes, and we doubt that Bagley, notwith- 
— his ‘ chamber practice,’ would find himself very much at 
ome. 

But these details are more curious than important. It may, 
however, be interesting to our legal readers to know, that before 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, none were admitted to prac- 
tise at the French Bar who were not of the reformed faith, as 
subsequently all were excluded who did not make profession of 
the one holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic religion. Both re- 
gulations were equally intolerant, indefensible and absurd, but 
the Catholics undoubtedly deserve the palm of bigotry; for they 
require from the unfledged barrister a baptismal extract, and the 
certificate of a priest that the candidate is not only of the ancient 
faith, but that he performs the duties prescribed, and fulfils the 
obligations ‘enon by his religion. Not content with these 
minute and paltry regulations, Catholic barristers are forbidden 
to employ Protestant clerks.* The social position of the Bar = 
pears to have been higher at this era than in our own day. Speak- 
ing of the younger men Fournel says, ‘ C’était cette expectative 
(he is alluding to vacant places in the magistracy) qui poussoit 


* Histoire Abregée de l’Ordre des Avocats, par Bouchier d’Argis, p. 378. 
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vers le barreau une foule des meilleures familles, et méme de la 
noblesse, car l’opinion publique attachait autant de consideration & 
Yorateur qui parloit debout qu’au juge qui l’écoutait.’ 

During the reign of Charles Vv. the advocates lived as splen- 
didly as the prelates, and both were known to the public under 
the designation of gros chaperons fourrés, mangeurs de Chre- 
tiens.* 

The Bar of France were anciently noble, and entitled to take 
the title of Ecuyer.t ‘On ne peut revoquer en doute,’ says St. 
Palaye, ‘ que les avocats n’aient été jugés dignes de la chivalrie.’ 
An arrét of the Cour des Aides of June 19, 1610, confirmed this 
title to an advocate of Chartres. Previous to the revolution the 
advocates of Dijon, Grenoble, the Lyonnais, Forez, and Beau- 
jolais, were all entitled to the rank of nobles; andthe latter were 
freed from the demands of the farmers of the king’s taxes. Before 
1600 the advocates of Grenoble enjoyed a transmissible nobility, 
but this privilege was subsequently contested; and in 1756 or 
1757 the privileges of the forty gentlemen of whom the order 
consisted were limited to, says D’Argis, the droit de chasse 
comme les nobles méme sans avoir fiefs. The advocates of France 
on many occasions exhibited qualities more noble than the ac- 
cident of birth. During the plague of 1597, they courageously 
continued the exercise of their profession, and twenty-two of 
the body perished, victims of their devotion to duty. Nor 
was this the only loss which the French Bar sustained. The 
contagion spread into the very highest order of the magistracy, 
and seventeen of the foremost rank of judges, among whom were 
Seguier, Montholon, De Thou, and Harlay, perished. 

t was a little before this period that the robes of the French 
advocates assumed the large and ample shape continued to the 
present day. Some spruce Muscadins of the cloth, the Henry 


* Memoires relatifs 4 ’Hist. de France, tom. vi., 426. 

t The Abbé Monlignot, in his ‘ Dictionnaire de Diplomatique ou Etymologies 
des Termes des Bas Siécles,’ under the word Advocati has the following explana- 
tion. ‘ Advocati. Ceux qui défendent les intéréts de leurs cliens, étoient désignés 
par les appellations suivantes, ‘Clamatores, legis Doctores, Domini legum, Milites 
legum,’ parce qu’ils étoient nobles, and exercoient une profession noble.’ In Rome 
advocates might aspire to the very highest honours. The Emperor Trajan de- 
signated the jurisconsult Neratius as his successor, and the Emperors Anto- 
ninus and Severus had been amongst the most celebrated lawyers of their time, 
Spartianus says of his grandfather: ‘Salvius Julianus fuit bis Consul, Praefectus 
Urbi, et Jurisconsultus, guoD MAGIS EUM NOBILEM FEcIT.’ The profession has 
numbered among its members not only bishops but popes. ‘Platina,’ says Cle- 
mens, ‘ quartus fuit famosus advocatus in Francia.’ Of Boniface VIIL, the same 
author remarks—‘ Bonifacius VIII. qui diu in Curia versatus fuerat.’ See also 
Froissart, 1. i, c. 27, and Loiseau des Offices, c. 8, n. 30, as to the nobility of ad- 
vocates. 
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Hall Joys of that day, wished to introduce a silk robe cut in a 
more elegant fashion; but an ordonnance of 1540 repressed this 
abuse. Another regulation of the same year forbade ‘ a tous 
juges, avocats, et autres gens de pratique, de porter barbe et habil- 
liment dissolus. Fournel, in commenting on this ordonnance, 
says it proves that at this epoch ‘ l'usage de la barbe était 
=" comme une mondanité.’ But enough of this curious 
etail. 

The real importance of the French Bar, as a body, begins in the 
sixteenth century, and may be said to have commenced with 
Etienne Pasquier. Born in 1529, in 1546 he studied the law 
under Hotoman and Baldum. In the following year he left 
Paris for Toulouse, to attend the lectures of the learned Cuja- 
cius. From Marseilles he proceeded to the University of Bo- 
logna, where he studied the science under Marianus Socinus, 
the oracle of Italian jurisconsults. Admitted to the Parisian Bar 
in 1549, he took his seat among the Loisels and Pithous, those 
tried and formidable rivals. A cruel malady soon after obliged 
him to leave Paris for the provinces. He remained absent for 
two years, and was hardly recognized at his return. ‘ The small 
root which I had shot out,’ says he, ‘ appeared deadened, and 
without sap. Many of those I had distanced immeasurably, two 

ears before, had now the start of me. I paced the hall of the Pa- 
fons for two months without doing any ching, and a heart-break- 
ing task it was. Sorrow and disappointment counselled me to 
banish myself altogether.’ But he did not banish himself, but re- 
tired to his study, where ——— soon awaited him. The 
mute renown of a chamber and consulting counsel did not satisfy 
his eager nature. He donned again his gown, returned to the 
Palais, waited patiently a little, and at length the long wished-for, 
long expected clients, came in abundance. The first famous suit 
in which he was engaged was against the Jesuits. The members 
of this society had dexterously insinuated themselves into the 
state, and at length boldly presented a request to the university 
to matriculate them. ‘The various faculties refused, and the re- 
verend fathers appealed to the parliament. ‘Two of the professors 
of the university retained Pasquier as their counsel. ‘The talent 
which he exhibited placed him at the very head of his profession. 
His ‘ Recherches sur la France’ were now published. This was 
followed by the ‘ Pour parler du Prince.’ But we do not mean to 
go over the events of his life. Suffice it to say, that after a most 
successful forensic career, he retired from his profession, and died 
at Paris in 1615, in his 86th year. His erudition was large and 


; oe ; 7 ; a 
varied. But what is still more to his credit than his erudition, is, 
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that all his writings breathe an ardent love of country, as well as a 
spirit of rational liberty. A royalist by connexion, he wished that 
the throne should be based on liberty; a catholic in faith, he did 
not desire to close the Evangelists or make the Bible a sealed book 
to his country or the world. 

We now come to the era of Lemaistre and Patru. Lemaistre 
was certainly endowed with some of the principal qualities of an 
orator. He had fire, feeling, and enthusiasm; he is more imagi- 
native, ardent, fervid, and brilliant than Patru, but his pleadings 
are disfigured by the vices of the age in which he lived, a mis- 
placed erudition, too frequent quotations from authors both sacred 
and profane, and an occasional seeking of far-fetched and some- 
what too recondite illustrations; introduced, it would seem, more 
from a vain glorious pedantry than as germane to the matter in 
hand.* In the course of one speech we sometimes find Seneca 
and Origen, Virgil and St. Augustine, Petronius and Tertullian, 
Cicero and St. Chrysostom, the Shea and the Book of Job, St. 
Ambrose, St. Basil, and the Theodosian code, fumbled up together. 
The great fault of Lemaistre is diffuseness. Whilst his pleadings are 
always encumbered with authorities, they are sometimes but spa- 
ringly supplied with reasonings. Nor are his numerous citations 
always apposite and to the point. Sometimes indeed they are very 
wide of 8 subject, and appear as loose, and, it must be admitted, as 
learned (if pedantry be learning), as the reveries of that most eru- 
dite lawyer, accomplished scholar, that really honest man, but 
most fantastic forensic speaker, Sir Charles Wetherall. In every 
page Lemaistre smells of the early fathers of the church, and in- 
stead of a pleader and advocate you too often find a preacher and 
a priest. In the power of statement Mr. Hallam seems to think 
Lemaistre not inferior to Patru, but we should think this opinion 
questionable, if it were not entitled to the greatest weight as com- 
ing from a man of very varied erudition, and who is accustomed 
to weigh well his opinions before he enunciates them. In the 
handling of great moral or social topics, or extensive views of 
history or human nature, we agree with Mr. Hallam in thinking 
Lemaistre has the advantage; but there is much in his ambitious 
and ornamental quotations that might be retrenched. His ani- 
mated declamation is often vague, and occasionally verbose and 
turgid. It wants the simplicity and purity of Patru, and seems out 
of place when addressed to a grave tribunal judging without the 
assistance of a jury. Lemaistre had intended to publish the lives 
of the saints, purged of the fabulous and legendary matter, and it is 


* *On lecroyait un homme trés eloquent,’ says Voltaire, ‘ mais on ne la crut plus 
des qu’il eut cedé a la vanité de faire imprime ses plaidoyers.’ Voltaire, vol. x., 166. 
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to be regretted he did not accomplish the task. The following is 


an extract from his first pleading: ‘‘ Pour une fille disavouée par 
sa mere.” 


“A Roman lady, a widow, had, after the death of her first husband, lost 
an only son, the fruit of this marriage. The child being kidnapped by 
one of the heirs, was brought up in a distant province in the miseries of 
slavery. Arrived at man’s estate he learned the secret of his birth, 
and came to Rome with the view of being acknowledged by his surviv- 
ing parent. She was at the moment in love with a man of mean con- 
dition, violent passions, and unworthy of her rank, who happily chanced 
to be absent at the moment of the son’s arrival. Meanwhile she treated 
the lost boy as her son, and exhibited to him during the space of a 
month, by the excess of her joy, how much of grief the thought of his 
loss had caused her. It so fell out that the man of whom she was so 
enamoured had returned, and not being able to bear the sight of the 
heir he declared to the lady that he would renounce her love if she did 
not repudiate her own blood. The son, foreseeing his misfortune, had 
recourse to Theodoric, and supplicated the king to summon his mother 
into his presence, who no sooner was aware of this so just proceeding 
than grief for the loss of her lover counselled her to turn a deaf ear to 
justice, and to give heed rather to a strange and degrading passion than to 
the voice of a virtuous and natural affection. The unhappy son ap- 
pealed to the conscience of his mother, but in vain. He protested that 
she had avowed to him that he was indeed her son, but she was bold 
enough, like the appellant here, to proclaim publicly that her child was 
an impostor and an ingrate. The king at length hit upon the stratagem 
of which Suetonius tells us the Emperor Claudius availed himself in a 
like case, namely, to oblige them to marry, and to menace with death 
the party who refused. The mother now perceiving her wickedness 
discovered, and that it was vain to waste any more words, acknowled 
at length her only son, and obtained from the clemency of Theodoric 
the pardon of her fault. The appellant, your daughter, happier in that 
than this only son, has demonstrated her birth by indubitable proofs, but 
she nevertheless addresses your conscience. She does not say to you 
that which you know as well as she does, that all your relations condemn 
you, but she implores you to interrogate your own heart and judge 
yourself. Do not wait for the moment of death publicly to declare that 
you have given her birth : render her from this moment a true proof of 
the goodwill which you say you have in store for her, and resolve openly 
to avow that which you can no longer deny, but at the risk of the 
world’s contempt. If the various feelings which agitate your breast, if 
shame, avarice, and the influence of your proud husband, will not allow 
you to anticipate the decision of the court by a voluntary acknowledg- 
ment, suffer your daughter, at least since you constrain her to that 
course, to implore the justice of the court. And you, gentlemen, per- 
mit if you please that, like that only son of whom I made mention, she 
may throw herself at your feet, as he did at those of Theodoric. The 
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violence of the passions may for a time stifle reason and render nature 
herself captive. Nature may be truly said to be a queen, but she is a 
queen who becomes easily a slave. Her majesty ought to be as in- 
violable as that of princes, but it is not always respected, and may be seen 
daily violated.” 

The third pleading is for an Angouléme girl, “que poursuit 
son mariage avec celui qui l’a debauchée.” ‘The opening part of 
the speech though, too gross and unveiled, discloses nevertheless 
some bone and sinew. It is thus he begins. 


“ Tt is difficult, gentlemen, in this cause to determine if the appellant 
be the more culpable or the respondent* the more unfortunate ; for after 
he has deprived her of her honour under promises of marriage, con- 
firmed by execrable oaths and by deeds worthy of the demon of love, 
who has produced them ; after he has rendered her pregnant, and ex- 
aye his crime and her misery to the view of the whole world; after 

e has sought for remedies for the evil, more abominable than the evil 
itself; after he has tried to be a parricide to escape being a father, he 
comes here to-day to add infidelity to incontinence, and to crown both 
one and the other by a public defamation. He impugns the morals 
which he has himself corrupted, he treats as infamous the woman who 
would still have been a virtuous girl if she had not been rendered 
vicious by him. He commenced by his passion, that dishonour which 
he would condemn by his perfidy, and perpetuate by his injustice. He 
would tear from his victim the only consolation which remains to her, 
that of not being the cause of her own dishonour; he wishes to ruin by 
calumnies the little of character which his crime has left, which the 
lieutenant of Angouléme has also attacked, but which this court will 
doubtless preserve for my client, armed as it is with the majesty of the 
laws for the defence of female weakness, for the punishment of deceitful 
seducers, and for the censure of the injustice of its own officers.” 


The next extract we shall make partakes of all the vices of the 
age in which Lemaistre lived. There is the pedantry and pa- 
rade of learning, the thick overlaying with quotations, and the 
quaint and glittering conceits, the analogical arguments, striking 
to the common hearer. When he speaks of the stratagems of love, 
it is difficult to repress a smile. 


“The first of this poor girl’s misfortunes is to have been too prodi- 
gally endowed with the graces of nature, with that felicity of body, as 
Tertullian calls it, with that ornament of the work of God’s hand, with 


* The word used in the original is intimée, which does not exactly mean re- 
spondent, and which can hardly be rendered by any equivalent term in English 
law. “ Jntimé,” says Ferriere, in his ‘ Dictionnaire de Pratique,’ “ est celui au 
profit duquel une sentence a été rendue de laquelle est appel, lequel soutient 
contre l’appellant qu’il a été bien jugé par la sentence.” 

“Lon nomme,” says Tolliure and Bontet (Nouveau Ferriere), “intimé celui au 
profit duquel la sentence dont est appel a été rendue.” 
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that rich wardrobe of the soul, with that ray of supreme beauty. Her 
second misfortune, and which is much more Sten than the first, has 
been the passion which the appellant conceived for her. He was not 
master of his eyes ; on the contrary, his eyes were masters of his heart, 
and not having been prudent enough to resist the charms of beauty, he 
tries to persuade the court that my client had not the discretion to 
resist the charms of his guilty love. To tell you, gentlemen, the arti- 
fices which he had recourse to would be an amusing but an useless tale. 
For who is ignorant that love is the father of inventions, that he in- 
spires the wonderful deeds of the hero of the Iliad. It is love that 
Sappho called the grand architect of words, and the first of rhetori- 
cians ; that Agatho surnamed not only the most learned of the gods, 
but further maintained was not only a poet, but endowed lovers with 
the capacity of making verses. It is Plato who has remarked that 
Apollo has shown mankind how to draw the bow, only because he was 
wounded with Love’s arrows; and the sage further says, that the God 
of Poetry has taught medicine to mankind in the agitation of violent 
love, and divination in the excess of the same transport. It were super- 
fluous, gentlemen, to represent the artifices of which the appellant 
availed himself, and which are used by those who resemble him in like 
cases. Plato has painted an admirable picture in his ‘ Banquet.’ They 
sit down, says he, they praise, they flatter, they adore, they throw 
themselves suppliantly on their knees without intermission, they become 
voluntary slaves, cat eOeovras Sovdciav Sovdevewv.” 


Patru was born in Paris in 1604. Itis recorded that his de- 
livery was indifferent, and his action inelegant and undignified ; 
but his speeches, written with great clearness of style and purity 
of language, acquired for him the highest reputation, not merely 
among the members of the Bar, but among men of letters. Patru 
was the first, says Voltaire, who introduced a pure style at the 
Bar. Boileau, in admitting his correctness, is silent on the sub- 
ject of his eloquence, as Laharpe maliciously and pointedly re- 
marks. The style of Patru is certainly pure, chaste. He is 
more natural, more serious and concise than Lemaistre, and some- 
what severe and exempt from his faults of taste. Nor is Patru, 
though plain and perspicuous, and destitute of the liveliness and 
animation of Lemaistre, without imagination. The march of 
his periods is grave, stately, and regular; and well fitted to 
judicial argument. He does not dally with his subject, but pro- 
ceeds at once to the point to be discussed. But his merits as a 
writer are not sufficiently admitted in our day. He cultivated 
his native language with rare assiduity, and was the first to give 
to the French tongue that impress of clearness and precision by 
which it has been since his time distinguished. His sentences 


* Cuvres de Voltaire, vol. xix., 166. 
2a2 
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are short and simple, and herein they differ from the periods of 
Lemaistre, which were so long and involved, that Father Bouhours 
said they could not be read by an asthmatical person. Vau- 
gelas was indebted to Patru for nearly all his critical remarks. This 
great advocate was above all a man of letters, with the generous 
feelings, and happy improvidence of the class. He paints his 
own character perfectly in a letter to Cardinal de Retz. ‘ Quand 
ce ne serait que pour donner,’ says he, ‘ je souhaterai d’étre 
riche, mais tout ce qu'il faut faire pour le devenir me deplait.’ 
Though in great practice at the Bar,* and admitted a member 
of the Academy in early life, though confessedly one of the first 
writers, and certainly one of the first pleaders of his day, he 
died poor and in want. ‘The pleadings of Patru,’ says Hume, 
‘are very elegant, and give us room to imagine what so fine a 

enius could have performed in questions concerning public 
hberty or slavery, peace or war, who exerts himself with such 
success, in debates concerning the price of an old horse, or the 
gossiping story of a quarrel betwixt an abbess and her nuns. 
For it is remarkable, that as a polite writer, though esteemed by 
all the men of wit of his time, he was never employed in the most 
considerable causes of their Courts of Judicature, (this is a gross 
mistake,) but lived and died in poverty; from an ancient prejudice 
industriously propagated by the dunces in all countries: That 
a man of genius is unfit for business. When in the last agony 
of life, Colbert sent him relief; but like the paltry pittance sent 
by the Regent to Sheridan, it was too late, for his wants were 
at an end when it arrived. We shall make but one extract 
from the pleadings of Patru. It is a portion of a speech for one 
Daniel Ayere, a young German servant, who was proceeded 
against by a tavern keeper of Chalons, for the seduction of his 
daughter, Ayere having been really and in fact the seduced, and 
not the seducer. It will be seen that ornament—appeals to the 
feelings and bold figures of rhetoric, are more sparingly used than 
in the speeches of Lemaistre. 


“For we know, gentlemen, how long a virtuous-minded girl will 
resist vice, that to overcome and vanquish her scruples under any cir- 
cumstances a little dexterity at least is required, that a great many 


* From an observation of Hume it may be doubted that Patru was in great 
practice, but he really was in the very first kind of business, though he did not 
hold as many small briefs as the Comyn and Reader of the Palais of that day. 
He disdained, however, to peddle in paltry causes (see ‘ Causes Célébres,’ vol. v., 
131), and would only be employed in weighty matters. Because he was not in 
every trumpery motion, many shallow people conceived he was without business. 
As well might it be concluded because John Singleton Copley or Henry Brougham 
had not as many small motions as Samuel Comyn that they were without busi- 
ness. 
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little attentions and long assiduities are necessary. But all these would 
be useless without words. Protestations, promises, oaths, all that is 
most venomous and most mortal in the fatal science of loving, is the 
work of words. In vain a lover sighs or trembles near the dear object 
who dooms him to a lingering death, in vain his eyes, in vain his 
aspect, discloses the emotion of his heart. In all this mute language 
there is nothing which an innocent girl can comprehend. The lover 
must explain himself, he must speak or languish out his life-long with- 
out remedy. Indeed, gentlemen, the bar for the last eight or ten 
years has seen but too many of these unfortunate creatures consume 
the time of the court with the indiscretions of their lives. If not one 
has come here without some shame, all at least have come here with 
some excuse—all may say that the presents, the entreaties, the gentle per- 
suasions of their seducers, were fatal weapons against their modesty. But 
here a simple serving-man who has nothing—what could he give? A 
stranger, almost a child, and who only speaks his native language—what 
could he say? But if he is poor, if he can hardly speak four words of 
French, if his age is rather the age of a seduced than a seducer, either 
my client is not the guilty person you seek, or your daughter is in a 
state of prostitution very impudent and very shameless.” 


Erard and Terrasson are the next distinguished advocates in 
the order of time, of whom we shall make mention. More than 
a century had elapsed between the delivery of the pleading of 
Patru, which we have extracted, and the pleading of Terrasson 
on a similar subject. And the rapid progress of civilisation, and 
what the French call convenance, is very traceable in this latter 
effort.* The Abbé Longerue speaks of this pleading of Patru as 
one of the finest oratorical efforts, yet the indelicacy of the details, 
and the nakedness, so to speak, with which the subject is treated, 
revolts a pure taste. In Terrasson, the matter is handled with 
delicacy, tact, reserve, and adroitness. More is suggested than 
expressed; and meanings and conclusions are intimated and 
hinted, and not boldly blurted out in a manner 


“ That blurs the grace and blush of modesty.” 


Terrasson was, however, more diffuse than eloquent. There is 
certainly that elegant rotundity about his periods, which gained 
him, in his lifetime, the significant soubriquet of the plume dorée ; 
but his style wanted strength, originality, and raciness. 

We now come to the era of Cochin. The most profuse eulo- 
giums were pronounced on this advocate during his life-time, 


* Perrault says of Patru, in his ‘ Hommes Illustres de France,’ vol. ii., p. 66, ‘Ses 
plaidoyers servent encore aujourd’hui de modele pour écrire correctement en notre 
langue.’ On this Mr. Hallam remarks, in the 3rd ed. of his * Lit. Hist.,’ p. 364: 
Yet they were not much above thirty years old—so much had the language 
changed as to rules of writing within that time. 
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and for more than half a century after his death. Falconnet says 
that he bestrode the Palais as a Colossus; that he rose like a 
luminous star. But at the close of his exaggerated encomium, the 
author of the ‘ Essay on the Bar’ admits that there was an eternal 
sameness and mannerism about his hero; ‘a manner,’ says he, 
‘ often devoid of grace, and almost always of interest.’ It is to 
this mannerism that M. Caums, also a great admirer of Cochin, al- 
ludes, in his ‘ Lettres sur la profession d’Avocat:’ ‘ Apprehenderez- 
vous de n’avoir qu'une manicre de ne ressembler qu’ un seul 
homme? Eh! plaise i Dieu que vous n’ayez jamais que la maniére 
de Cochin, que vous ne ressembliez jamais qu’h lu!’ The style 
of Cochin wants vigour, vitality, and polish. It has neither the 
brilliancy nor the harmony of D’Aguessau, whose literary and 
philosophic acquirements placed him far above Cochin.* ‘Though 
the Abbé Auger places this learned advocate on a level with the 
greatest of Grecian orators, yet neither the past nor the present 
age have sanctioned this hyperbolic praise, but the critics of both 
are more inclined to agree with the depreciatory estimate of La- 
cretelle. 

We. pass over the nearly extinct reputations of Normand, 
Aubry, and Gillet, and come at length to Loyseau de Mauleon. 
Rousseau says that the defence of M. Desportes is worthy of De- 
mosthenes; but this opinion of a critic, wholly unprofessional, and 
not always unprejudiced, though always eloquent, is not to be re- 
lied on. ‘There is more of solemn dignity than of real eloquence 
in the pleading, of which the most flowing of prose writers, and 
the most morbid of wrong-headed and unhappy men, so highly 

raises. 

At length Gerbier appeared, and at a bound took the first rank 
among forensic orators. In the ‘ Memoires Historiques sur le 
18 Siécle,’ Garat traces a splendid portrait of Gerbier, and Vol- 
taire observes of him that in speaking against the Jesuits in the 
affair of Gouffre and Leonci, against Fathers Lavalette and Sacy, 
he made a reputation equal to the Amands and Pasquiers of other 
times. But we are not fortunately without a living witness. In 
the interesting souvenirs recently published by the elder Berryer, 
he is painted as a person of the rarest natural endowments, with a 
Roman head, a soft and sonorous voice, of noble and dignified 
action, and majestic attitudes. And mental gifts it appears were 
as richly bestowed on him as personal: for we find him further 
described as a man of great sensibility, of an elevated and ready 


* The career and labours of D’Aguessau do not properly come within the scope 
of this article, for though he engaged at an early period of life in the study of the 


law, it was to qualify himself for a judicial office and not for the bar, at which he 
never practised. 
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fancy, of great presence of mind, electrifying the auditory, and 
dominating the a It is nevertheless extraordinary that so 
powerful an orator should have written such a mere trifle in his 

rsonal defence against Linguet and the Count de Guines. When 

inguet was called to the Bar, Gerbier had already enjoyed six- 
and-twenty years of celebrity and practice. The Tyro took the 
accomplished leader for his model, and soon became his fortunate 
rival. But though he had the talent for writing with boldness, 
readiness, and wit, yet Linguet wanted that fancy, soul, and feel- 
ing, and those rich natural gifts, which Gerbier possessed. The 
general characteristics of Linguet’s oratory are declamatoriness, 
and paradox, but there were not wanting occasions on which he 
exhibited a serried logic; and his first pleading for the Count de 
Morangies, is indeed a master-piece of demonstration. But the 
man was a legal prostitute in the worst sense of the word; and 
his venality and vacillation destroyed his usefulness, rendered 
him at once odious and contemptible, and contributed not a little 
to his unhappy end. In June, 1794, he was arrested, tried before 
the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, condemned to death, and ex- 
ecuted. 

He had been previously struck off the roll of advocates, and 
occupied himself in the interval in periodical and newspaper 
writing. But he had never received, nor had, perhaps, any other 
French advocate, the large fees of Gerbier. It is recorded by M. 
Berryer that a French colonial governor accused of malversation, 
and prosecuted criminally, handed to Gerbier a fee of 300,000f., 
12,000/. of our money, a larger sum by 4000/. than Sir Thomas 
Wilde received in the celebrated case of Small v. Atwood. The 
limited space afforded in a review forbids us to dwell on man 
of the contemporaries of Gerbier, such as Hardouin, Vermeil, 
Treilhard, de Bonnieres, ete. 

But it would be improper not to mention Target, who about 
1768, was considerably employed, and afterwards secured to 
himself an immortality of contempt by refusing to defend his 
king, dragged before the bar of the National Convention. The 
letter which this contemptible being wrote to the president of the 
convention, and which he took infinite pains to make public, 
will for ever rise in judgment against him. The causes assigned 
for his unworthy and pusillanimous refusal, were the state of his 
nerves, his ina aches, and his conscientious objections as a free- 


man and a republican. What a grand, what a sublime oppor- 
tunity, what a fair occasion of professional renown, did this pal- 
try creature thus allow to pass for ever away from him. It is 
consolatory to know that even amongst the revolutionists his 
refusal to plead for the king sunk him into the lowest depths 
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of contempt. His subsequent career was a progress downwards. 
He became the secretary of a revolutionary committee, whose pre- 
sident was the cobbler Chalandon, one of the most sanguinary 
agents of Fouquier-Tinville. The cobbler could neither read 
nor write, and under these circumstances Target consented to 
pollute paper with the acts and denunciations of the mender of 
old shoes, and the murderer of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren. He saved his own miserable life by these vile compliances, 
and died in obscurity in 1807. So much was Target’s character 
mistaken in 1785, that we learn from Grimm that he was elected 
in that year a member of the French academy, and was the only 
advocate who had been chosen one of the forty since the time of 
Patru.* ‘There is a statement in the ‘ Memoires de Berryer’ ho- 
nourable to that Bar which Target had disgraced. When Trou- 
son de Coudray heard of the refusal of one of the order to defend 
the monarch, he invited a party of advocates to his house. It 
was agreed by those present, amongst whom were Lacroix-F rain- 
ville, Bellart, Bonnet, Chaveau-Lagarde, Barreau du Colombier, 
Blacque, and Berryer, to form a defensive league, so that if the 
choice of the monarch should fall on any one of the party all the 
others would assist him with their suggestions and advice. A 
system of defence was even agreed on, of which some idea may 
be formed by the exordium— J’apporte a la convention la verité 
et ma téte, elle pourra disposer de moi quand elle aura entendu 
mes paroles.’ 

On the death of Gerbier, in 1789, M. Delamelle appears to have 
occupied his place, and to have gained the palm of forensic oratory. 

Weare now arrived atthe eraof the Revolution, which, in dissolv- 
ing the different parliaments, destroyed the advocates. Occupied 
as the faction was in warring on names and on titles, the parlia- 
ment could not have escaped the destruction of the time. The 
suppression of the order of advocates, affiliated so anciently to 
the parliaments, was a necessary complement to the extinction of 
the latter. As titles of nobility were abolished, the men of the 
movement saw no reason why the title of advocate should con- 
tinue to exist. Hence the decree of the 11th of September, 1790, 
which declared that advocates were no longer advocates; that 
they should not henceforth form an order or corporation, nor 
wear robes, nor a square cap, nor a furred hood, nor a particular 
professional costume. It is worthy of remark that this prohibi- 
tion was pronounced under the presidency of one of the most cele- 
brated advocates, M. Thouret of the Parlement de Rouen, and 
in an assembly in which Target, Tronchet, Camus, Hutaux, and 


* Grimm, ‘ Correspondence Litteraire,’ tom. iii. p. 178. 
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Vergniand were members. The reason of the decision has since 
been revealed by M. Fournel. 

Thus perished the celebrated body which, under the name of 
order, counted 487 years of a brilliant existence, and whose re- 
nown was extended over the whole of Europe. Before the dis- 
persion of the members of the profession, precautions were taken 
to preserve the last roll of advocates registered in the Parliament 
on the 8th of May, 1789. But from the 11th of September, it 
cannot be contested that advocates no longer existed. The indi- 
viduals who performed the functions of counsel were call Hommes 
de Loi ; but M. Berryer tells us that, happily for their clients, the 
had no right to demand a fee. Any one might at this wiiiah 
without previous study, acquirement, or experience, embrace a 
career requiring, according to Lord Coke, more than any other 
the viginti annorum lucubrationes. In such an infelicitous time, 
the greatest number of the ancient avocats shrank from the exer- 
cise of their former profession. It was not pleasant to encounter 
ex-butchers, ex-nightmen, ex-costermongers, ex-tripesellers, ex- 
comedians, ex-Capucins, and ex-Jesuits, in the hot contentions of 
the forum, more especially as proscription, banishment, or decapi- 
tation might be the reward of a courageous exercise of duty. Of 
600 advocates, therefore, not fifty frequented the tribunals. With 
the independence of the profession its eloquence disappeared. 
The last efforts of the ancient Bar were even in the best causes 
unsuccessful; for politics and political feeling became so mixed 
up with the every-day business of life, that men only felt 
for the wrongs of those who agreed with them in opinion. But 
now that the scales are removed from the eyes of the public, 
posterity will do justice to the forensic efforts of Thilorier, Dorillot, 
Target, and Blondel, in the affair of the diamond necklace; to the 
defence of Thilorier and Deseze in the process of MM. de Favras 
and de Besenval, and to the noble efforts of Malesherbes, Tronchet, 
and Deseze, in behalf of the unfortunate Louis XVI. After the 
condemnation of the king, Marie Antoinette and Madame. Eliza- 
beth, were courageously but unsuccessfully defended before the 
revolutionary tribunal by Chaveau-Lagarde and Trouson de 
Coudray. ‘Twenty-one members of the National Convention, 
known under the name of Girondins, were subsequently accused 
before its bar. The majority had been advocates, but not one 
among them all asked for counsel, and Vergniand, the eloquent 
Vergniand, was the only one who defended himself. It was, says 
M. Parént Réal, the song of the dying swan. 

Though a few of the order of advocates resumed, according to 
M. Berryer, the exercise of their profession in the last months of 
1792, yet the greater portion of the order remained isolated from 
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the defenseurs officieur ; nor was it till the government of the 
Directory had gained some stability in the year III. that the judicial 
—_ was reorganised, or that a free and independent exercise of 

is functions was again restored to the French advocate. Le Roy 
de St. Valery and Lepidor at this time distinguished themselves; 
and Reynault de St. Jean d’Angely, newly arrived from the pro- 
vinces, attracted notice in the metropolitan courts, by a happy 
fluency and facility of expression. 

We come now to the Modern Bar of France. On the 14th of 
December, 1810, there appeared, under the title of a decree, a 
‘ reglement sur l’exercice de la profession d’avocat et la discipline 
du Barreau,’ which had been announced by the law of Ventose, 
year XII. The articles are preceded by a pompous preamble in 
honour of the profession, and in the 19th article the title of order 
of advocates is restored. But the ancient discipline of the ‘ order’ 
was very imperfectly established, and the decree from the period 
of its origin, and since, has not ceased to excite the remonstrances 
of the Bar. It were no novelty to state that Napoleon entertained 
a strong prejudice, almost amounting to aversion, for the profes- 
sion. Independence he detested under every form and shape. A 
spirit of controversy and inquiry, the distinguishing characteristics 
of the forum, are in no degree favourable to projects of despotism 
and universal dominion. When the first plan for the restoration 
of the order was presented to the emperor, he returned it to the 
arch-chancellor with the following notes: ‘ Le décret est absurde; 
il ne laisse aucune prise, aucune action contre eux, ce sont des 
factieux, des artisans de crimes et de trahisons; tant que j’aurai 
lépée au cOté jamais, je ne signerai un pareil décret; je veux 
qu'on puisse couper la langue & un avocat qui s’en sert contre le 
gouvernement.’ In order to please the tyrant, various impedi- 
ments were thrown in the way of practising advocates; as, for in- 
stance, the right of preventing a barrister pleading out of the limits 
of his court (about as ridiculous an arrangement as the monopoly 
of the serjeants and the closing of the Common Pleas in West- 
minster Hall), the power conferred on the minister of justice of 
disbarring, or of his own mere motion and authority inflicting on 
the advocate such other discipline as he should think fit. In the 
oath of the advocate a change was also made. And in order to 
attach the body more effectually as he thought to his person, 
the tyrant imposed on them a political test. But this petty spite 
was carried still further. When the Legion of Honour was 
created, it was declared by the law of the 19th of May, 1802, 
that the order was destined to recompense citizens who by their 
learning, their talents, or their virtues, had caused justice and the 
public administration to be respected. But care was nevertheless 
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taken not to admit a single advocate into the legion, while eve 
other profession was gratified by a decoration. It must be ad- 
mitted that the French Bar merited the dislike of the tyrant. 
They neither fawned on nor flattered him, but exercised their 
calling without regard to his threats, and often in express contra- 
diction to his wishes. Bellart had, despite the frown of power, 
defended Mademoiselle Cicé; Bonnet had defended, surrounded 
by bristling bayonets, Moreau (who, be it said in passing, had been 
himself an advocate) with rare intrepidity, powerful reasoning, 
and consummate art. Great tact and address are necessary to in- 
duce judges to listen to an eulogium on a person accused of a 
heinous crime, yet this is the art which the reader may remark in 
the defence of M. Bonnet. The following passages in reply to an 
interruption of the Procureur-Général, exhibit a great command of 
nervous language, and a ready eloquence: 


“M. le Procureur-Général, permit me to tell you that Moreau has 
well proved that he was not a traitor to his country. There is not one 
amongst us who, in that regard, has offered such splendid proofs. 
Neither you nor I, M. le Procureur-Général, were present in the cam- 
paigns of the years IV. and V. Neither you nor I had beaten in so many 
engagements the enemies of our country. Neither you nor I had frus- 
trated by our victories the conspiracies of Pichegru. Neither you nor 
I had annihilated those who wish to battle against and betray their 
country. Neither you nor I had made the admirable retreats of Ger- 
many and Italy, and thereby saved three armies. Neither you nor I, 
in fine, had by our actions, by our victories, in overcoming hostile 
armies, paid so largely to our common country the tribute of our 
affectionate devotion.” 


The remarkable speech of Moreau, pronounced in his own de- 
fence, is attributed to the facile pen of M. Garat. We have only 
space for the last sentences, where, after tracing the history of 
his life, he thus concludes: ‘ Magistrates, I have nothing more to 
say. Such has been my character; such has been my entire life. 
I protest in the face of Heaven and of men, the innocence and 
integrity of my conduct. You know your duties: France listens 
to your decisions, Europe contemplates what is passing here, and 
posterity calmly awaits your award.’ From these extracts, and 
from the pleading of M. Dommanger for Cadoudal, M. Guichard 
for the Polignacs, and M. Billecoq for de Riviere, it may be con- 
cluded, that in the palmiest days of Napoleon’s power, the French 
Bar was neither to be silenced nor subdued. Nor did the frequency 
of military tribunals abate or appal that highest of all courage, 
civil and moral courage. Twenty, nay fifty eloquent and able 
men would have rushed to defend the Duke d’Enghein if he had 
not been precipitately murdered with closed doors im the silence of 
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night, and executed in the misty gloom of the early morning. 
No wonder therefore that Napoleon hated advocates, for no one 
knew better than he, that they were ready on every occasion, and 
under all circumstances and sacrifices, to do their duty. Arbitra 
power might frown, and threaten, and lower, but the Bar of Pans 
would at least struggle for, if they could not successfully maintain, 
the principles of law and justice. The unreasoning aversion of 
Buonaparte was, however, wholly directed against independent 
advocates employed by the public; for such of the body as entered 
his own service were well received. They gave strength and so- 
lidity to his system, and it is to their high capacity that France 
owes whatever benefit she may have reaped from the Five Codes, 
with all their faults and imperfections, the most enduring, because 
the most peaceful, monument of the emperor's glory. 

The restoration of the elder branch of the Bourbons was fa- 
vourably received by the order of advocates, representing as it did 
ideas of right and of law. The declaration of St. Ouen, the con- 
stitutional chart, and representative government, were all in har- 
mony, and accord with the ideas and principles of a legal order. 
The government of Louis X VIII. exhibited no prejudices against 
advocates. ‘They were looked on favourably, and many amongst 
them were honourably distinguished by the government. ‘The 
process of Marshal Ney before the Chamber of Peers opened, soon 
after the capitulation of Paris, a new field to forensic orators, in 
which Berryer the elder, and Delacroix Frainville, sustained their 
well-earned reputation. It was in this celebrated trial that Dupin, 
Ainé, then comparatively little known, though he had been thirteen 
om at the bar, first greatly distinguished himself, and he crowned 

is reputation in the following year, 1816, in his defence of Bruce, 
Wilson, and Hutchison, in the affair of Lavalette, too well known 
to our readers to be longer dwelt upon. It is not our purpose here 
to go over all the celebrated trials in which M. Dupin has ap- 
peared as counsel, but some of the more prominent, involving in 
their issue public interests, may at least be mentioned, such, for in- 
stance, as the firing of the pistol at the Duke of Wellington, in 
1819; the excesses of the fanatic mobs in the south, to whose 
vengeance Marshal Brune fell a victim; the affair of Bavoux, in 
1819; and the prosecution of de Pradt and Jouy, in 1820. Though 
the style of some of these pleadings be rude, and occasion- 
ally jagged and unequal, yet there is so much fine energy and 
pungent bitterness, so much clearness and strength, so much 
profound professional learning combined with such logical clear- 
ness and precision, that it is no marvel that Dupin henceforth be- 
came, par excellence, the favourite defender of journalists and 
public writers. Weshould do injustice to the Restoration, did we 
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not admit that the scope of the Bar became enlarged under the in- 
fluence of representative institutions. A new species of judicial 
eloquence then came into vogue, and the Bar rivalled, if it did not 
surpass, the eloquence of the parliamentary tribune. The num- 
ber and importance of political trials, in which the greatest ques- 
tions of state and policy was discussed, may in some sort account 
for the very great progress made within a few —_ in forensic 
eloquence. No advocate of the Bar, existing before the Revolu- 
tion, with the single exception perhaps of Gerbier, could have 
handled these topics with the ability of a Parquin, a Hennequin, 
a Mauguin, a Berryer, a Dupin, a Marie, a Dupont, and an Odil- 
lon Barrot. And this at once parliamentary and legal style, in 
which larger views, historical illustrations, accurate and close rea- 
soning are combined, was carried to the highest perfection by 
MM. Bellart, Mérilhou, and Berville. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of the Causes Céle- 
bres of the nineteenth century, a more favourable specimen of 
a lighter species of French forensic eloquence than is afforded in 
the Proces de Descoutoures, tried on the 5th of January, 1827. 
Descoutoures was a young lieutenant of hussars, of respectable 
family, who had seduced, under the promise of marriage, a 
young lady of the name of Anna de Favancourt, daughter of 
the Marquis de Favancourt. The father of the lady had never 
allowed the daughter to receive the addresses of the young man, 
but his suit was favoured by the mother. Domestic dissensions 
were the consequence, and mother and daughter left the house of 
the husband and father. Descoutoures having fallen ill at barracks, 
at Stenay, was restored to health and life by the attentions of Ma- 
dame and Mademoiselle de Favancourt. He recovered, was ordered 
to Metz, where these ladies followed; and here the ruin of Anna 
de Favancourt was accomplished. A union was about to take 
place between the parties, when the regiment of the young hussar 
was ordered to Spain, in 1823. He returned from the Penin- 
sula, where he distinguished himself as an officer; but the mar- 
riage was still put off, in consequence of some objections of 
Descoutoures’ uncle. Meanwhile, both mother and daughter suf- 
fered the greatest privations. They write to the old marquis, 
stating that they are days without food; but he refuses them 
assistance, and, reproaching the mother with her conduct, says, 
that the thought of his dishonour will bring him in sorrow to 
the grave. Within a few weeks he dies. A little while after, 
his wife catches the small-pox, and after a fortnight’s illness, 
follows him to the tomb. Anna now becomes the heir, and is 
rightfully possessed of considerable property. The Haison under 
the promise of marriage still continues with the young hussar; 
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but some impediment always intervenes, and Frederic Descou- 
toures’ absences in garrison are frequent and prolonged. Anna in 
turn falls ill, and writes to her Frederic. He arrives from Charle- 
ville; a will is subsequently made in his favour, and, as is alleged, 
at his suggestion, on the 6th of January, 1824, by the unhappy 
girl. He is about to return when, worn out with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, Anna loses her senses, flies to the Tuileries on 
the 22nd of January, seventeen days after the making of the will, 
and demands an audience of the king, to complain of the minister 
of war, who stops, as she fancies, the promotion of ‘her Fre- 
deric.’ She is arrested by the guards on duty, and see | 
taken to Charenton, where she dies, under the care of Esquirol. 
The surviving collateral relatives of Anna prosecuted both a civil 
and criminal suit against Descoutoures. M. Hennequin was re- 
tained by the uncle of Anna and the Lallemands, her next of kin, 
while M. Mauguin represented the interests of Frederic Descou- 
toures. The main object of the suit was to impugn the validity 
of the will. The following is the concluding portion of M. Hen- 
nequin’s first pleading :— 

“The grave has but recently closed over three victims. M. and 
Madame de Favancourt, till but a moment before their decease, happily 
united, died far from each other, sad and separated. Beautiful, vir- 
tuous, model of the sex of which she was the pride, their daughter, the 
young Anna, after an intimacy of six years with Descoutoures, had lost 
every thing that was dear to woman ; her self-esteem, the good opinion 
of her sex, her beauty, and her reason, attesting by her wildness the 
fatal delirium with which she was possessed. Her surviving family 
come here—I dare to say it—to perform the first of duties. It is due 
to the memory of Mademoiselle de Favancourt, to state that her un- 
happy errors were not those of a nature kindly and pure, but that they 
were the results of a vile seduction. We are here, therefore, to contend 


for the utter nullity of that culpable will; for it is the only vengeance 
due to her manes.” 


The task assigned to M. Mauguin was no easy one. Without 
being diffuse or declamatory, he admirably grouped his topics; 
and with that neatness, grace, address, and talent which he almost 
always displays, thus opened his exordium. 


“The history of mankind, gentlemen, is most frequently the history 
of their errors and their passions. 'The Supreme Power, whose fiat has 
commanded us to wander in this world below, has not meted out to us, in 
equal measure, strength and wisdom. We have been created weak 
and frail, and we are subject to the consequences of our weakness and 
our frailty. Providence seems above all to have reserved for us an age 
of trial. It is that age when the blood burns with the greatest violence, 
when the passions reveal themselves with the greatest impetuosity, when 
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life is considered as a treasure boundless and inexhaustible. I cannot 
choose but preface with these reflections the exposition of a cause, in 
which will be displayed to you youth, and its follies, and imprudences, 
the passions and the errors inseparable from their indulgence. In the 
last sitting of this court, M. Frederic Descoutoures was represented to 

ou as seated on three tombs, with cold and tearless eye, calmly survey- 
ing the spoils of his victims. But I, gentlemen, will represent him to 

ou as he really is, namely, a young officer having the defects, but 
loiiag also the good qualities of his age and profession.” 


Towards the conclusion of his peroration, the orator thus 
speaks : 

“Pity those misled by their passions. Who amongst us is without 
passions? Has not laughing Sa represented Love in the guise 
of infancy, with a burning torch in the hand, and blindfolded. But that 
is no reason why the moralist or the law-giver should conclude that 
they who yield to the sway of their passions should be interdicted from 
civil rights, should no longer have the power of willing or appearing 
before a notary. Our more enlightened legislator has taken us as we 
are, for we are all fallible. Ambition, hatred, love, each in their 
turn, agitate the breasts of men ; but fallible human beings are not, 
because of yielding to their passions, to be smitten with civil inca- 
pacity.” 

Mauguin had asked what his client had done that he should 
not take under the will. It is thus M. Hennequin replies : 


“What has he done, forsvoth! He influenced the imagination of 
the unfortunate Anna by the portrait of a fancied rival. What has 
he done? Why, without having the slightest intention of giving the 
unfortunate girl the title of wife, he has never ceased to abuse her eager 
and believing nature by deceitful promises, by perjured vows, thus re- 
newing the passion of his unfortunate victim. Whathashe done? He 
has rendered his victim desperate by a letter written from Normandy, 
in which he tells her, her character is gone. What has hedone? Why, 
free by the death of his relatives, he has had recourse to every evasive 
subterfuge to avoid the performance of his promise; at one time it is 
the minister of war, from whom he fears an impossible refusal; at 
another time it is his desire to remain in the service till he has obtained 
the recompence of his courage, the Cross of Honour, of which he had 
shown himself more worthy if he had fulfilled his engagement. What 
has he done, do you ask? He has abandoned his victim when she was 
in distress ; he has tempted her to fall from the high social rank which 
she occupied, to the very lowest level in society ; he has caused the death 
of her father and of her mother; he has destroyed alike the repose, the 
beauty, and the reason of his victim, Anna, and these are his only titles 
to succeed to her inheritance.” 


There was a rhetorical replication from Mauguin and a well 
rounded rejoinder from Hennequin, but our extracts have been 
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already somewhat too long. Descoutoures, however, gained the 
cause, for the validity of the will was established.* 

A criminal case, commenced on the 15th of October in this year 
(1827 )—we allude to the trial of the Abbé Contrefatto for a brutal 
offence committed on an infant of tender years,—gave rise to a 
strange scene, in which, as the French Bar were — concerned, 
we may be allowed to allude to more particularly. e court was 
crowded to excess, the culprit being a Neapolitan priest supposed 
(whether truly or not we do not pronounce) to be more especially 
protected by Madame the Duchess of Berri, and Monseigneur the 
Archbishop of Paris (M. de Frassynous). The president address- 
ing his officers, the ushers said in a common-serjeant fashion, ‘Tell 
the crowd to withdraw, and the Bar, with the exception of the 
counsel in the cause.’ Hereupon M. Caillé, an advocate of the 
Cour Royal of Paris, rose with all the advocates present, saying, 
* I beg to be permitted on the part of the Bar here present to make 
an observation.” 

The President—‘ You have nothing whatever to say. You 
are not in the cause. The court directs that the trial shall pro- 
ceed with closed doors, and in virtue of the discretionary power 
confided to us, we order that the Bar do retire. 

M. Caillé—‘ It was upon that matter that I had hoped the 
court would permit me an observation.’ 

The President.—‘ There is no need’ (very common-serjeantish, 
indeed). ‘ Turn out the Bar. (Faites sortir le Barreau.) Gen- 
darmes, turn out the Bar (Gendarmes, faites sortir les avocats). 
Public decency requires that the trial should proceed with closed 
doors. If every person wearing robes were admitted, we should 
soon have 300 persons: every one would wear robes. The gen- 
darmes were about to proceed to execute the order of the court, 
when the Bar retired. But the affair did not rest here. M. 
Caillé addressed a pamphlet in the name of the order to the 
Council of Discipline, and the result was, we believe, that the 
right of the order to a place in court has ever since been tacitly 
recognised. ' 

It was under the Restoration also, and in 1826, that in the cases 
of Nadeau and Filleron, both deaf and dumb prisoners, that M. 


* When the speeches of counsel had been delivered in this case, Dupin, with 
many of his colleagues, grouped themselves round the orators. Dupin, addressing 
Mauguin, who was nearest to him, said, “‘ Doubtless it was of two such advocates 
as you and Hennequin who had pleaded before him, that Henry IV. said: * Ventre 
saint-gris! ils ont tous deux raison.’” With the public and political life of Mau- 
guin we have nothing whatever to do, but we may be permitted here to state that 
there is no man at the English or French Bar of a social commerce more capti- 
vating, or of manners more easy, natural, and kindly. We always remember 
with pleasure a visit paid him, many years ago, at his country house at Marly. 
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Charles Ledru first raised the question as to how far the penal 
law was applicable to a deaf and dumb person without instruc- 
tion. This medico-legal question was treated by M. Ledru with 
great general ability, and enlarged physiological views. Both 
prisoners were acquitted. Mr. Cockburn did not disdain to use 
many of the arguments of M. Ledru in his able and ingenious 
defence of Daniel McNaughten at the Central Criminal Court. 

The case of Pierre Coignard, originally a hatter, who had 
been condemned to the galleys, nga joined the army, gained 
the rank of lieutenant-co seal oy his daring bravery and rare pre- 
sence of mind, is one of the most remarkable in the annals of 
modern jurisprudence, and exercised the ingenuity of the French 
Bar at this period. This man, having assumed the name and 
title of Count de Sainte Héléne, became the chief of a band of 
robbers, who, after plundering half Paris, were discovered and 
= Though condemned to the galleys for life, Marshal 

oult declared that there was no better officer or braver soldier 
than the soi-disant Count of St. Héléne! 

It was, however, in the political trials which had occurred 
during the reigns of Louis X VIII. and Charles X. that the talents 
of the Parisian Bar shone out most brightly. The defence of Paul 
Louis Courier, by M. Berville, is a calm piece of historical reason- 
ing, and reflects the highest credit on the order to which he be- 
longed. But the most remarkable of these trials, whether in refer- 
ence to the political results or to the great public interests in- 
volved, were the celebrated trials in which Dupin did such good 
service to the cause of public liberty, and reflected such lustre on 
his name and profession. We allude to the prosecution of the 
songs of De Beranger, in 1821; the prosecution of the ‘ Miroir,’ in 
the same year; the prosecution of the ‘ Constitutionel,’ in 1825, in 
which the doctrine of the tendency was broached; and the prose- 
cution of Isambert, in 1826, in which he defended the liberty of the 
subject against arbitrary arrests. Nor was civil liberty alone indebted 
to this able and learned advocate, for the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, the grand doctrines of religious toleration, and the sli 
pery morality and slimy bigotry of the Jesuits, were all involved in 
the affair of Montlosier. Neither was it to his political friends, 
nor to those who only agreed with him in opinion, that M. Dupin 
lent the powerful aid of his talents. When the Restoration, in the 
blindness of a foregone and inevitable doom, turned on its best 
and most devoted friends, and in its last great process against the 
press struck at the ‘ Débats,’ M. Dupin was employed for the de- 
fence, and seven months before the revolution of July, namely, on 
the 24th of December, 1829, delivered in the Cour Royale these 
prophetic words: ‘ C’est un mauvais jeu que d’employer des soldats 
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4 faire des coups d’état; les coups d’état, qui sont les séditions du 
pouvoir, ne lui réusissent pas mieux contre les lois que les sédi- 
tions du peuple contre la royauté.” It has been reproachfully 
urged against M. Dupin, that though he defended De Beranger 
in 1821, he refused to defend him in 1828. But it is now well 
known that M. Dupin was consulted on the MS. collection of 
songs before it was printed, and that he then pointed out many 
stanzas which were likely to fall under the lash of the public 
prosecutor, and formally advised their suppression. De Beranger, 
with perhaps the pardonable vanity of poet and parent, de- 
clined to accede to this request, and when the incriminating 
‘ Requisitoire’ issued, Dupin in turn refused his ministration as 
counsel, and would nct plead against his written opinion and 
advice. We do not say that we should have done the same our- 
selves: on the contrary, we think the more generous and chi- 
valric course would have been to have said, ‘ Well, you would 
not take my advice, but now that you have got into the scrape, I 
will do my best to get you out of it.’ But im saying this much 
we are far—very far from condemning M. Dupin. He was the 
custodier of his personal and professional honour; this was alto- 
gether a matter of taste and feeling, perhaps a matter of con- 
scientious conviction; and on all these questions, M. Dupin 
surely must have been the better judge. For this refusal, which 
would not have entered into the thought of a practising barrister 
in England, he was reviled and calumniated at right and at left. 
But he was the depository of a secret which might have expiated 
his error, if error sali it was; that it was an error in the eyes of the 
public, is at least certain,—but as this secret was confided to him 
in professional confidence, he never once betrayed it. He bore the 
calumnies of the malignant with fortitude and equanimity, and has 
lived them all down; affording, by his written opinion, a proof of 
moderation,—by his refusal toaccept a brief,a proofofconscientious 
delicacy,—and, by his silence, proofs of honour and generosity. 
There is no man, at the French or any other Bar, who has been 
more industrious and pains-taking than M. Dupin. He exhibited a 
roof of this in the celebrated process against the ‘ Constitutionel,’ 
indicted for having published articles having a tendency to 
bring religion ito contempt. The cause presented, at the first 
blush, the most important and thorny theological questions, in- 
appropriately intermingling themselves with matter of civil 
concern. ‘Lhe ‘ Acte d’Accusation,’ somewhat similar to our 
indictment, was not itself in the eyes of M. Dupin exempt 
from theological errors—but on this point he was by no means 
sure. Feeling, however, that it was of the mainest importance to 
the cause, and to his client, not only to prove that he was a liberal 
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but an orthodox publicist, he shut himself up more than a month 
in his study, refusing all other business, and studying conjointly, 
night and day, his immerse dossier and dogmatic theology. i 
trait in the professional life of Dupin may remind the reader of a 
somewhat similar anecdote related of that most accomplished advo- 
cate and accurate lawyer, Lord Lyndhurst. When Mr. Copley, and 
young at the Bar, he had been employed in a patent case, relating to 
a stocking-frame of a new and peculiar construction. At the con- 
sultation, a Nottingham attorney and one or two stocking weavers 
attended, in order to explain more fully and accurately the work- 
ing of the model. With all their eloquence, the ingenuity of 
Copley was at fault. Inquiry followed inquiry, but still some of 
the details remained a mystery to the clearest headed and most 
logical mind of the day. Disguising his disappointment, the fu- 
ture master of the rolls, chief baron, and lord chancellor, put him- 
self into the mail that very evening, and hurrying down to Not- 
tingham, was, late on the following day, seated in the manufactory, 
working away at the machine, whose complexedness in consulta- 
tion he could neither unravel nor perfectly understand. But when 
the machine became oculis subjecta fidelibus—still more when the 
young lawyer began to work in it—difficulties dissolved into thin 
air, and the process was clear as light. Such are the labours, such 
the trials which they must undergo, whose names are destined to 
reach immortality. In all the great public causes in which he was 
engaged, in all the prosecutions of the press, or against authors in 
which he was for the defendant, it was the invariable habit of M. 
Dupin to refuse a fee. A picture, a book, the collection of songs, 
defended, or a complete set of the journal—these, and these only 
have been his guiddam honorarium. In thus disinterestedly act- 
ing, M. Dupin was faithful to his earlier recorded opinions. ‘ In 
the first rank of the obligations of an advocate,’ says he, in his 
‘ Libre Défense des Accusés,’ ‘ do I place disinterestedness. It is 
not less despicable than odious to be incited by vile lucre to an 
act which, to be meretorious, ought not to be thus tainted:’ turpe 
est lingud empta reos defendere. 

These facts are not generally known, for Dupin does not boast 
of them, but they redound to his credit and honour, and we most 
heartily wish we had many more such examples to record. The 
Bar of England, as a body, is certainly not mercenary, but in our 
day, at least, there are few such examples. Staunchless avarice is 
the vice of our nature, and more especially the infelicity of our 
time. Though no man made more money at the Bar than the 
late Sir James Scarlett, though he commenced the profession in 
easy circumstances, (for his father, a successful Jamaica mill- 
wright, left him a good fortune), yet we never heard of his 
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having gratuitously defended any political writer, whether friend 
or foe. The ‘ Times’ certainly would not have accepted of his or 
any man’s gratuitous services, but there was Mr. John Hunt, who 
was far from rich, and it has never been, we believe, averred, cer- 
tainly not to our knowledge, that the late Lord Abinger, then 
Mr. Scarlett, defended Mr. Hunt gratuitously. Even Sir William 
Follett, a very different manner of man, the ablest and clearest 
of lawyers, is also the gentlest and blandest of men,—even Sir 
William Follett would stare at the idea of a gratuitous defence. 
It was not only in political and libel cases that M. Dupin’s re- 
pute became great, for he was also looked up to in consultations as 
a profound and scientific lawyer, as the Follett, the Pemberton, the 
Maule, the John William Smith, of France.* In the cause of 
Desgraviérs, in 1824, he was engaged for a poor client against the 
then reigning King of France, when it was his duty to maintain 
that the mere fact of a prince being elevated to the throne did not 
relieve him from the obligation of paying the debts which he con- 
tracted as a private individual. The monarch lost the suit ‘ en 
Cour d’Appeal,’ but gained it ‘en Cassation.’ This was a grievous 
blow to the unfortunate suitor, who has ever since been supported 
out of the private purse of M. Dupin. Nor is this the only proof 
of Dupin’s disinterestedness. At a time when he had every thing 
to lose and nothing to gain by the publication, he tnaliol the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien as a judicial assassination, and the 
condemnation of the mayor of Antwerp, after the acquittal of a 
jury, as an act of atrocious tyranny. It may be said, in the former 
case, that the advocate wished to conciliate the favour of the Duke 
de Bourbon, then one of the richest proprietors in France, but the 
short answer to this is, that he refused to be presented to the Duke 
de Bourbon, and had never seen him. Thus, in full practice, with 
foreign and domestic fame, admired by the seasiael in his own 
profession, courted by the great, (for he was the friend and com- 
panion of the Duke of Orleans, now Louis Philippe, as well as his 
confidential counsel,) there wanted but one other lustre to the pro- 
fessional fame of Dupin, and that was the rescue of the fettered 
slave, which he accomplished, by his pleading, for a man of colour 
of Martinique; thus for ever incorporating his name in a judicial 
argument with doctrines which were not the less humane and va- 
luable, because they had been previously, though not more ably, 
expounded by Mr. Hargrave, in the case of Richmond, the negro. 
But we must pass away from the name of this able man. After 
thirty years exercise of his profession, he has gone to other and 
higher employments, but not without paying the debt he owed to 


* There is not a more learned lawyer in any country than Mr. J. W. Smith of 
the Oxford circuit. He understands and has learned his profession as a science, 
and is not a mere gabbler of Harrison’s Index lore. 
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the law, in the publication of many useful works, among others, 
editions of the ‘ Dialogues of Loisel,’ and the ‘ Letters of Camus,’ 
the titles of which we have prefixed to this article; and in both of 
which there breathes an affection for the sages of the law, whose 
examples sustained him in his laborious career; for his contem- 
poraries, whose talents stimulated his industry; and for his 
younger brethren, whose studies he would fain guide by an encou- 
raging and almost paternal interest in their professional success. 

Any sketch of the French Bar would be certainly incomplete 
without the name of Berryer, fils. M. Berryer is, without any 
manner of doubt, the only orator in France, and one of the very 
few in Europe. In his own country he has not been equalled since 
the days of Mirabeau. Nature has been most bountiful to him. 
His face, handsome and expressive, reflects aJl the passions and 
emotions of his mind. But it is to his incomparable and un- 
equalled voice he owes many of his forensic, and more than half 
of his parliamentary triumphs. He is not alone endowed with rich 
natural gifts. He is also a most accomplished rhetorician, and a 
perfect master of hisart. The Restoration found him a member of 
the Bar, considerably employed in commercial causes, into which 
he had an opportunity of being early initiated in the study of his 
father, one of the oldest and most honourable members of the Pa- 
risian Bar. We pass over the events of the hundred days during 
which he was a royalist volunteer. The second Restoration 
found him an advocate with increasing business. He had the 
courage and the credit of defending, at this period of re-action, 
many of the proscribed; and to his zealous and eloquent pleading, 
and warm and kindly intercession with the Duke of Angouléme, 
the safety and the life of General Debelle were altogether owing. 
But his speech on behalf of Michaud, the editor of the ‘ Quoti- 
dienne,’ so firmly established his reputation, both as an advocate 
and a lawyer, that he then, although very young, stood in the fore- 
most rank. Having attained his fortieth year in 1829, he entered 
the Chamber, and was offered an under-secretaryship under the 
ministry of Polignac. This he properly refused; ‘C’est de trop 
ou c'est trop peu,’ were his memorable words. To continue the 
exercise of his profession now seemed the only course left to him. 
He had already acquired the highest reputation in a great criminal 
cause, in the affair of Castaing, and now became the favourite 
counsel of the Seguins and the Ouvrards in mercantile and com- 
mercial causes. Never was a man more formed to captivate and 
lead astray the mind of a jury. The sweet and silvery tone of his 
harmonious voice, 

“ The devil hath not in all his quivers choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice;” 


his action so simple, yet so noble and imposing, the frankness of 
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his manner and address, the quickness and fertility of his ima- 
gination captivate and control, not merely simple citizens of the 
genre épicier, but generals and deputies and gros bonnets fourrsé, 
to use the quaint but expressive language of Loisel. The tact of 
Berryer is exquisite; he never says more than he ought to say; 
he knows, as it were, the very words he ought to use, and the 
very — in which he ought to use them. There is a harmony 
and rhythm in his periods which enchants and subdues; a melody, 
a grace, and a legal coquetry about him, which dazzles, capti- 
vates, and at length convinces, all who come within the fasci- 
nation of his large lustrous eye. His memory is wonderful, and 
he evolves with the greatest ease the most complicated facts, the 
most intricate matters of account; and sheds a brilliant light and 
— all his own, over the most dull and opaque of subjects. 

is intonations are beautifully varied. He passes from ‘ grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,’ with the promptitude and cele- 
rity of a great master. But with all these varied gifts, with the 
voice of a melodist, the eye of a painter, the tongue of a poet and 
orator, the learning and grace of a scholar and a rhetorician, 
there -is yet something wanting. There is a void to fill, and 
Berryer does not fill it. You see before you a clever, powerful, 
ee man of the world, a philosopher of the sect of 

picurus, without sincerity, without honest convictions; in a word, 
without faith, civil, political, or social, and you turn away with 
oe and disgust. Although it seems to be a cardinal prin- 
ciple of political morality in the present day, that one is to make 
the most of a cause, to ee for it, to write for it, to sigh for it— 
in a word, to do every thing but to pay for it, to suffer for it, or to 
die for it; yet this general looseness of political principles does 
not reconcile us to the humiliating spectacle of witnessing the 
paid agent of the elder branch of the Bourbons, the bosom friend 
and bottle-holder of that Mascarille of ex-ministers, the trickster 
Thiers. Berryer, it must be admitted, wants sincerity, fidelity, 
directness, and constancy. The fatal appetite for popularity and 
praise is the rock on which he has split. He would be popular 
with all parties, and, receiving the incense of adversaries, pay 
back the coin in kind, by severely depreciating his own particular 
party and friends, the royalists. This is neither honest, nor 
politic, nor decent; and while all admit the extent and versatility 
of his powers, every one exclaims, ‘ What a pity that the elo- 
quence and want of principle of Sheridan should be combined 
with the sensualism of a Sedley.’ 

We are now arrived at the Revolution of 1830. The process 
of the ex-ministers of Charles X. is too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence. Special mention should be made of the rare 
talents of M. Martignac, formerly an advocate of Bourdeaux, 
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afterwards president of the council of ministers, and ultimately 
counsel for that very Polignac who had succeeded him in the 
fatal favour of Charles X. There was nothing of the lawyer 
about Martignac but the name. He was not of the hot-worded, 
cold-hearted school of Odillon-Barrot, nor did he mouth huge 
common-places with the same ponderous, oracular rotundity of 
phrase; but there was an ingenious flexibility, a neatness, fluency, 
and precision, which accorded harmoniously with the gracious- 
ness, suavity, and gentleness of his manners. In a word, he was 
eminently the gentleman of the Bar—the Serjeant Lens of his day, 
without the profundity,—but with more of refinement and esprit, 
The delight and ornament of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
favourite of all the salons has passed away; but he will be long 
remembered for his generous and disinterested defence of his 
antagonist and successor; and even when this is forgotten, he will 
live in those detached pieces on the history and institutions of 
Spain, written with his wonted elegance and atticism. M. 
Sauzet, who first appeared at the Paris Bar in the defence of 
M. de Peyronnet, is of the school of M. Martignac; but, having 
changed the Bar for the presidency of the Chamber, it is not 
necessary that we should dwell on his merits or defects. We 
have said but little of Odillon-Barrot, nor is it needful that we 
should say much. He is cold, calm, colourless, and full of 
abstractions; and though he occasionally generalises luminously, 
yet, being totally destitute of imagination, his dry and didactic 
abstractions fall without interest on unlistening ears. At the 
Court of Cassation he is now seldom heard, but when he did 
appear there he never rose beyond a decorous and respectable 
mediocrity. 

We have now given the history of the Bar of France from the 
earliest period to the process of the ministers of Charles X. in the 
year 1830, but have hitherto abstained from giving any account 
of the judicial organisation of the country. We, however, find 
all this so succinctly stated in a work recently published* that we 

refer making an extract in extenso to any comment of our own. 
t is thus the able, well-informed writer speaks :— 


“ All the judges are appointed by the king; and almost the only 
qualification required is, to be from twenty-two to thirty years of age. 
The powers of justices of the peace are very similar to those of 
the country magistrates in England, with regard to matters of po- 
lice ; but they are, besides, judges in civil actions, and without appeal, 
when the amount of the sum claimed is not above fifty francs (2/.). 


* France, her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organisation.’— 
Madden and Co. 
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There is a judge of the peace (juge de paix) for every canton, with a 
clerk (greffier) and one or two huissiers (bailiffs), according to the po- 
pulation. In some places, the justices of the peace have a substitute 
(suppléant de juge de paix). The justices of the peace are chosen from 
amongst the inhabitants of the canton, as well as the greffiers. The 
former must be thirty years of age. They can be deprived of their 
emoluments, suspended, or dismissed, when they do not give satisfaction 
to the prefects or to the minister. The emoluments of the justices of 
the peace, in rural cantons, are from 600 to 800 francs a year (241. to 
321.) ; in towns, the salaries are from 800 to 2500 francs, according to 
the population. The clerks’ saleries in the rural cantons are about 120. 
a-year, and in the towns from 12/ to 401. The bailiffs (Awissiers) re- 
ceive no salaries from the government, but are entitled to some fees 
paid by the parties. The small amount of the salaries paid to those func- 
tionaries, particularly in rural cantons, must necessarily lead to the con- 
clusion that such functions are not filled by men of ation and that 
those men must often be disposed to increase their income by acts of 
partiality. Thus, in this class of judges, we have the first elements of 
injustice,—subserviency, ignorance, and corruption. We shall see that 
such is the case, also, in most of the other courts of justice. The num- 
ber of the justices of the peace is 2846, and their salaries amount to 
2,327,400 frances. The salaries of an equal number of clerks amount 
to 775,800 francs ; so that, with the bailiffs, the total of the employés 
in this jurisdiction is about 9000, who cost the country 3,103,200 franes. 

“The second jurisdiction in the French administration of justice, 
consists of the ‘ Courts of First Instance,’ which decide on the cases 
of appeal from the justices of the peace, or on any other civil action 
brought before them. ‘There is no appeal from their decisions, unless 
the claim is above 1500 franes (601.) or fifty franes (2/.) a-year. There 
is a court of First Instance in every arrondissement. These courts are 
composed of four, seven, eight, nine, ten, or twelve judges, including 
the president, in proportion to the population, and a king’s solicitor, 
with one, two, or three substitutes. There are three supplementary 
judges in the courts composed of four judges; and in the courts having 
from seven to twelve judges, there are four supplementary judges. A 
greffier (remembrancer) is attached to every one of these courts. 

“To be a judge, or a king’s solicitor, one must be twenty-five years of 
age, a licentiate in law, and have attended the Bar for two years. The 
substitutes can be appointed at two-and-twenty. The emoluments of 
the presidents and the king’s solicitors are, in proportion to the popu- 
lation and the importance of the towns, from 1800 to 3000 francs, except 
in Paris, where they have three times as much. It is the same with 
the judges, who are paid from 1200 to 1800 francs a-year. The judges 
are inamissibles ; that is to say, they cannot be dismissed. The king’s 
solicitors and his substitutes are subject to dismissal according to minis- 
terial pleasure. 

“The observation I made with regard to the justices of the peace, 
apply to the courts of First Instance. No barrister of any talent and 
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practice is desirous of a judgeship, the emoluments of which are consi- 
derably inferior to the profits of his profession, and in which he could 
neither display his legal acquirements nor his eloquence. The fact is, 
that most of these courts are recruited from the young advocates with- 
out any practice, who, two years after leaving the law schools and ob- 
taining their licence, solicit the government to obtain an appointment 
of substitute to the king’s solicitor, or of supplementary judge. But 
the sine qua non to succeed is to belong to the ministerial party, and to 
abjure all liberal opinions. 

“One may easily conceive that courts of justice thus organised and 
composed do not enjoy any great consideration. A judge is but a poor 
personage even in a poor country town. The president himself is not 
regarded when out of his judicial seat. The only member of the tri- 
bunal who has a sort of rank in society is the procureur du roi, the 
king’s solicitor, because this magistrate is the head of the police in the 
arrondissement, and has the power to arrest, imprison, and detain 
any citizen who has not the good fortune of agreeing with him in 
law or in politics. They are generally chosen on account of their 
violent party feelings, and, as they are subject to dismissal, are at all 
times ready to do any thing that may be desired of them, and 
often overstep the commands of their master. The impartiality of 
the judges, even in civil cases, cannot be relied upon. Politics always 
interfere in some way. The judge in a small town, with a salary of 
1200 franes a-year, is desirous of being translated to another seat of 
1500 francs ; then he wishes for another with 1800 frances, and then he 
looks for a seat in a royal court, and all this cannot be obtained but by 
rendering good offices generally contrary to justice. 

“There are 361 courts of First Instance. The total number of the 
judges, king’s solicitors, substitutes, and remembrancers, is about 4300, 
and the total of their emoluments is about 5,555,000 francs. There 
are eighty-six courts of assize in France. They are composed of two 
of the judges of the court of First Instance of the town, presided over 
by a councillor of the royal court of the department. These courts 
have about 250 officers, and the salaries are 154,000 francs. 

“ The royal courts, courts of appeal from the courts of First Instance, 
are composed of at least twenty-four judges, called conseillers (council- 
lors), including the president. These courts are divided into three or 
more chambers, each chamber having a president, and the whole court 
a first president. There are an attorney-general, a substitute, and as 
many solicitor-generals as there are chambers, a remembrancer (greffier) 
in chief, and an assistant remembrancer, for every chamber. Council- 
lors of the royal courts must be twenty-seven years of age, and have 
attended the Bar for two years. Attorneys-general must be above 
thirty. The councillors of the royal courts are taken, in great part, 
from the courts of First Instance ; but many amongst them are ap- 
pointed without having passed through that ordeal, and by special fa- 
vour of the minister at the solicitation of ministerial deputies, and as a 
reward for their votes. So that the judges of these courts of appeal 
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are either the former presidents or the king’s solicitors of the courts of 
First Instance, who have been promoted for their misdeeds, or young 
members of the Bar, of good families, with a small income, and desirous 
of judicial honours without the trouble and ennui of preparing for their 
functions by exercising them in the humble capacity of judges of First 
Instance. The Restoration had intended those juhgulltgn for the sons 
of the nobility, who were, if I may say so, apprenticed, under the title 
of conseillers auditeurs. Since the Revolution of July this practice has 
been abandoned, and no new councillors’ auditors have been appointed. 
For many of the councillors, there is no chance of arriving at the presi- 
dency of a chamber, or the first presidency of the court, and therefore 
they might be inclined to become independent and impartial judges. 
To guard against that danger the government has, in its usual way, 
established a graduation, not in the rank, but in the salaries of the coun- 
cillors of the royal courts. In some, the councillors are paid 2400 
francs a-year ; in others 3000 and 3600 francs ; so that a councillor of 
a royal court, as the Court of Pau, is induced to support any measure 
and any member of the government, by the hope of being removed to 
the Court of Toulouse, and then to the royal Court of Lyons, and 
finally to that of Paris. 

“ There are twenty-seven royal courts in France. The total number 
of the presidents, attorneys-general, solicitors-general, substitutes, 
councillors, remembrancers, and their assistants, is about 1100, and the 
emoluments amount altogether to 4,300,000 francs a-year. At the 
head of all these courts is the Court of Cassation. This supreme court 
of appeal from the judgments of all the other courts, is composed of one 
first president, three presidents, and forty-five councillors, an attorney- 
general, six solicitors-general, a chief remembrancer, and four sub-re- 
membrancers — total, sixty-one members, who receive altogether 
793,000 francs a-year. This court, under Napoleon, was an assem- 
blage of the most celebrated jurisconsults of France; and it must be 
admitted, that political opinions never influenced his appointments ; his 
enemies even were chosen by him for those eminent functions. But, 
since the Restoration, this court has been the refuge of all the political 
adherents of ali the successive ministers who appointed them; as if to 
remunerate their apostasy and their violence. It is now worse than it 
ever was. ‘There are no other qualifications than the hatred of liberal 
principles, the prosecution of the public press, as attorney-general, and 
the support of any ministerial measures as a deputy. Isambert is the 
only member of that court honest and consistent in his principles, and 
worthy of his situation by his truly astonishing knowledge of the laws. 
But had not that onan of his long services been granted a short time 
after the Revolution of July, he would never have obtained the dignity 
from the government since the ministry of Dupont de l’Eure. 

“The Court of Accounts, although a financial court, is under the 
control of the minister of justice. This court is composed of a first 
president, three presidents, eighteen master councillors (conseillers mai- 
éres), eighteen reference councillors of the first class, and sixty-two re- 
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ference councillors of the second class (conseillers referendaires), with 
an attorney-general, a remembrancer, and three assistant remem- 
brancers. These 107 officials cost the country 900,000 francs. 

“The Council of State is the last of the mstitutions under the mi- 
nistry of justice. This council is somewhat like the privy council in 
England, except that its members are subject to dismissal entirely at 
the pleasure of the ministry, and that they have a sort of judicial autho- 
rity in all cases in which the state or the government officials have an 
interest. Thus if a prefect, or sub-prefect, or mayor, or any official, 
has, in the exercise of his functions, injured a citizen in his person, or in 
his property, they cannot be sued in any court of law, without pre- 
viously obtaining the authorisation of the council of state. In any law- 
suit, when the communal or domainal administration, or any of the 
ministerial departments, are interested, the courts of justice are declared 
incompetent, and the Council of State alone adjudicates on the case. 
The ministers are then both judges and parties.” 


We had intended to make some remarks on the venality of 
judicial offices—on the presents and personal solicitations to 
judges—on the reforms of the French Customary and Statute 
Law—on the Code Napoleon—on the salaries of French judges, 
and on the number and relative professional income of the French 
and English Bar, but this paper has already extended to such a 
length, as warns us to defer these observations to a future occasion, 


when we shall probably enter into a more minute comparison of 
the Bars of England and France. 


Art. V.—1. Allgemeine Zeitung. (Universal Gazette.) Augs- 
burg. 

2. Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. (German Universal Gazette.) 
Leipsic. 

3. Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung. (Universal Prussian Gazette.) 
Berlin. 

4. Deutschlands FPolitische Zeitungen. (Germany’s Political 
Journals.) Zurich. 1842. 

5. Die Preussische Press-Gesetzgebung. (The Prussian Press Laws.) 
Berlin. 1843. 


IF a nation, as has been somewhere observed, may be regarded as 
‘thinking aloud’ in the lucubrations of its daily press, it would 
seem to follow as an indisputable corollary: that in proportion as 
the thoughts of a people are rational and sound—and the expres- 
sion of such thoughts free and unimpeded—in the same degree 
will its national press prove vigorous and effective. The posses- 
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sion of the first at least of these postulates is generally imputed to 
Germany, and that in a very igh degree. How often have we 
heard the population of that country pronounced to be a ‘ na- 
tion of thinkers? How long has it been the German’s pride and 
boast, that in no country on the face of the globe is educa- 
tion so generally diffused amongst all classes of the inhabitants? 
Its schools have long served as models for the educational insti- 
tutions of the rest of Europe. Nay, even its system of military 
organization has been rendered subservient to the purposes of 

pular instruction. Education is not here left to chance, or the 
scretion of parents; the state not only provides for and super- 
intends the maintenance of schools, but compels the attendance of 
the children of the poor. Superadd to this universal diffusion of 
the elements of knowledge, the peculiar bent of the German mind 
for written discussion, and the few opportunities for oral debate. As 
yet, in a great measure, free from the strong party feelings—the 
violence of faction—the blindness engendered in other states by 
the keen political rivalry of artificially created interests—no land 
would seem so favourably circumstanced for the calm, dispassionate 
investigation of political questions. What is the result of this 
rare combination of most of the conditions of a flourishing news- 
paper literature? A press without interest—without influence— 
without character—without sympathy. 

That the German press is wholly devoid of all external influence 
would seem sufficiently attested by the fact, that foreign journals 
rarely, if ever, deign to notice its opinions. If an occasional ex- 
tract find its way into the newspapers of England or France, it is 
generally found to be the mere announcement of the birth or demise 
of some one of the many petty princes of the country, or an ac- 
count of some extravagant incident or opinion. Nor can it, we 
think, be urged, as regards England, in explanation of this neglect, 
—which appears in a so much more striking light when we con- 
sider the space allotted in the German journals to the extracts from 
foreign prints—that we are indifferent to the good or ill opinions 
of our neighbours. On the contrary, when a German visits 
England, or writes a book on English institutions, his opinions are 
received with the most marked deference, and become even at 
times invested with a degree of factitious authority, that would 
seem to betray no mean sensibility on our part as to the position 
we occupy in the estimation of foreigners. To this general neglect 
one German journal has hitherto formed an exception, and its 
columns have occasionally supplied information of no second-rate 
importance. We allude to the ‘ Universal Gazette’ of Augsburg, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak more at large in the course 
of the present article. 
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Towards the beginning of the year 1840, a more favourable era 
seemed about to dawn for the development of the latent energies 
of the German press. Under the auspices of a new, somewhat 
enthusiastic, and enterprising monarch in Prussia, many journals 
began to emerge from their previous insignificance, and to com- 
mand a considerable share of attention at Seams and abroad. The 
haughty language of the French press, and the popular outcry in 
that country for a re-conquest of the Rhine, were met with shouts 
of indignant defiance in the columns of the German journals, 
which now, for the first time, penetrated to Paris. France seemed 
startled at the discovery that the German people were allowed to 
have a voice on a question of such vital import to themselves and 
the world at large. Whole columns were forthwith transcribed 
from the German into the French journals, more, perhaps, as 
literary curiosities than from any intention of entering into se- 
rious discussion of the propositions therein advanced. Since then, 
however, the tide of German journalism has been fast sinkin 
and would seem, at present, to have almost reached its lowest ebb, 

But even under the most favourable circumstances, it would be 
vain to look in the land, to whose newspaper literature we purpose 
devoting the present article, for any thing deserving the name of a 
national press, German journals can, as long as the censorshi 
exists, really represent little beyond the particular light in which 
the respective governments may desire to have their acts, or their 
inactivity, viewed. If the — resume to think at all on po- 
litical matters, they are neither at liberty to think aloud nor in 
concert. If they will perversely exercise the ‘ narrow capacity of 
subjects’ on matters which they are admonished to leave in the 
hands of a ‘ superior intelligence,’ they must expect to be taunted 
in all the derisive phraseology of an irresponsible minister of po- 
lice. ‘ Every thing for the people—nothing through the people, was 
the favourite conservative maxim of the great Frederick; and 
though this apophthegm may have en some slight modi- 
fication as a principle of political philosophy since his time, still 
the principles of pure monarchy—the very antithesis of public 
opinion—have, in most instances, outlived the shocks of consti- 
tutional aggression; and the venerable prerogatives of the crown 
—like the gigantic remains of antediluvian creatures—are still 
found, throughout Germany, whole and unimpaired in their lofty 
resting-places, now that the waves of revolutionary turbulence 
have gradually subsided. 

The political journal, which is in England but ancillary, and in 
France the parent of a political party, may be regarded in Ger- 
many as one of the regalia of the crown. The preparation, ma- 
nufacture, and sale of political intelligence, are as much a royul 
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monopoly in Germany as those of tobacco in France, and are alike 
subject to all the evils incidental to all monopolies. Despite the 
most vigilant control, it is found absolutely impossible to prevent 
very considerable importations of highly contraband opinions from 
finding their way into the very heart of the country. Norcan we 
feel surprised that the analogy should hold good even down to the 
very adulteration of the wares by the agents entrusted with the 
délit. Those individuals have long since discovered that, in 

litics as in tobacco, the pungent flavour communicated by de- 
eterious admixture, is much relished by the grosser senses of the 
masses, and considerably increases the sale. e must not, there- 
fore, feel astonished should we occasionally meet highly illicit doc- 
trines in very general circulation throughout all parts of Germany. 

It being no part of our intention to enter at present into any 
disquisition regarding the censorship as an abstract political insti- 
tution, we shall entirely confine our observations to a brief out- 
line of its operation and effects, as shown in the existing state of 
the leading political journals. In truth, its abolition has been so 
often promised and guaranteed, that it appears condemned on all 
hands in point of principle; the boon being merely withheld until 
such time as Germany may be deemed by its rulers ripe for the 
fruition of so great a blessing. 

Now without presuming to hazard even a conjecture as to the 
particular period when Germany may possibly attain a maturity of 
political judgment equal to that of its neighbours, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Spain, if not England and France, still 
we cannot refrain from directing the attention of those who may 
be curious in anthropological studies to the fact, that the year 
last past—the year of grace 1843—witnessed the thousandth 
anniversary of the existence of Germany as an integral political 
power, dating from the Treaty of Tehe A.D. 843); and that 
in commemoration of this event, prayers and offerings of solemn 
thanksgiving were duly performed, by order of the Prussian govern- 
ment, throughout the whole extent of the land. Now, though 
fully admitting political freedom to be a plant of proverbially slow 
— yet, after the lapse of a thousand years, we may be par- 

oned the suspicion, that the Teutonic soil, however historically . 
famed for its fertility in generating systems of civil and religious 
liberty, must be marvellously ungenial for the maturing of its in- 
digenous productions. Do the giant children of its soil only at- 
tain their full development when transplanted to another clime? 
If so, the epithet, ‘cradle of liberty,’ so frequently lavished on 
this land, by the more enthusiastic of her sons, would seem sin- 
gularly and ominously appropriate. 

But, in soberness, of all the problems involved in the theory of 
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— legislation, we question whether there be one more dif- 
cult of solution, or more frequently recurring, than the determi- 
nation of the period when a community may be safely pronounced 
ripe for certain ace rights. In the absence, then, of any more 
satisfactory standard, we fear the acquisition of such rights must 
be regarded as the best criterion of a nation’s fitness for their 
fruition. Ex post facto conclusions have, at least, the merit of being 
tolerably safe, and political liberty may not be unlike wealth, 
which it is onion dangerous to entrust to the hands of him 
who may squander but is incapable of acquiring it. But that 
which invests the question, as regards Germany, with peculiar in- 
terest, is the consideration that, Snowe jejune and immature its 
inhabitants may in other respects appear, there would seem to be 
abundant evidence of their being already fully ripe for commercial 
activity—ripe for the calculations of political economy—ripe for 
the appreciation of political liberty—ripe for combined and pa- 
triotic exertion—ripe, in short, for all the ordinary antecedents of 
political freedom. 

We have already expressed our determination to abstain from 
any general discussion of the abstract policy of the censorship in 
= the writer of the present article cannot, however, refrain 

rom acknowledging it to be his own firmest conviction, based on 
some acquaintance with the institutions of the country, that all 
anticipation of the speedy abolition of the censorship is hardly 
more than a flattering illusion. An institution so thoroughly in- 
terwoven with existing forms—so subtilly diffused throughout 
every artery of the German political system—so essential to the 
maintenance of absolute monarchy—will not and cannot, in his 
opinion, be surrendered without a contemporaneous surrender of 
the many other adjuncts of unlimited sovereignty and medieval 
institutions. Absolute forms of government—obsolete theories of 
divine right, are surely incompatible with free discussion. ‘If 
we suppress not the printing-press, it will suppress us,’ was the 
well-founded conviction of the ministers of superstition in the dark 
ages; but to political superstition, we fear, it will prove a much 
more mortal antagonist. Nay, we find even the very diminutive 
measure of liberty at present conceded to the German press, un- 
ceasingly devoted to the ichneumon task of breaking the eggs of 
many a crocodile deity. But be the period of enfranchisement 
distant or near, who dares venture to say, that not only freedom 
of the press, but constitutional guarantees—responsible ministers— 
publicity of law proceedings—trial by jury—in aword, all that now 
forms the pia desideria of forty-five millions of grave and thinking 
beings, are never to be realised? It is the conviction, that these 
several formule of modern legislation are reciprocally dependent 
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on each other, that tends to invest the present subject with its 
chief importance. 

We have asserted the German press to be virtually treated as if 
it were one of the regalia of the crown; we now hasten, by a 
short statement of the relation in which it stands to the govern- 
ment, to substantiate this our assertion. As, however, the mea- 
sures of political liberty vary very considerably in the different 
parts of Germany, it will be readily understood that the govern- 
ment maxims forthe control of the press are proportionably various; 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to a delianetion of the mildest 
forms, as met with in Prussia and Saxony. As regards Austria, 
we need only observe, that the government of that kingdom re- 

rds the social compact existing between the crown and its sub- 
jects, as involving a complete and unconditional surrender of 
every individual right, title, and privilege, into the hands of the 
emperor and his dagen, It therefore, on principle, reserves to 
itself the sole right of shedding the requisite quantity of light on 
the minds of its subjects. It is an old government principle in 
Austria, that the acme of political science consists in reducing the 
empire to the state of a well-ordered picture-gallery, which should 
receive all its light from above. There can be little question that, 
save for the purpose of printing its lottery-tickets, and endless 
paper-money, Austria can see no good end attained by the great 
invention of 1440. The few journals which are published within 
the monarchy, seem intended as so many lazarettos, where all 
foreign ideas are obliged to perform quarantine, and be purged of 
their contagious influences, before they be saensiaeed to pass 
freely along with the every-day intelligence of the all-engrossing 
theatres and saloons. Hence it naturally arises that the foreign 
policy of other nations takes as little account of Austrian journals 
as of so many court calendars, so many play-bills. 

But to return to Germany. Before starting a journal, it is, in 
the first place, necessary to obtain a licence from‘the government,— 
which is of course granted, withheld, or conferred conditionally, 
according to the known politics of the applicant. As this licence, 
which is now but very rarely granted, is in general conferred 
conditionally and is revokable at pleasure, all idea of newspaper 
property, or vested rights, except in the case of certain journals 
based on old royal charters, is altogether excluded. Even the 
most extreme servility, though it may furnish a claim, cannot 
create a right, to sufferance. Thus, we see that the journals 
exist, for the most part, but at the pleasure of the government, 
and can be, in general, momentarily suppressed, without any fur- 
ther explanation on the subject than the simple expression of 
royal volition, as conveyed in a cabinet order. Sic volo, sic jubeo, 
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and with that an end. Prussia has certainly, by a royal ordinance 
of the 30th of June, 1843, introduced certain formalities of trial 
previous to the withdrawal of the licence; but these, though 
valuable as marking a spirit of concession, are much too easily 
abrogated on occasion, to be of any considerable importance. 

Let us now suppose the licence obtained, and proceed to de- 
scribe the control which the government still continues to exer- 
cise over the journal, independently of the despotic power of sup- 
pressing it at an instant. In truth we can only explain the rare 
exercise of this ultima ratio, by supposing some analogy to exist 
between the feelings of German dynasties towards literary martyrs, 
and those of the famous Mahomet IV. towards the sacred and 
inviolable character of an obnoxious mufti. Of too nice a con- 
science to have recourse to beheading in such cases, that pious 
potentate only brayed his muftis in a mortar. In like manner 
many of the measures of the German governments for the preclu- 
sion of too frequent literary executions, evince the most scru- 
pulous regard for a reconciliation of popular prejudices with the 
actual exigencies of the administration. 

In the first place, then, the matter of each line and sheet must 
be submitted before publication to the censor—an officer, and, 
generally, a creature of the government. This official purges the 
matter to the extent of his timidity, whereupon it must, in special 
cases, be further submitted for approval to the president or lord- 
lieutenant of the province. From the decisions of both these 
government officers the writer may appeal; but even in the event 
of success, no end is in the great majority of instances attained, as 
the delay occasioned by the appeal is in general sufficient to strip 
the ephemeral matter of all interest. It might be supposed that 
after such an ordeal all the responsibility would be removed from 
the shoulders of the writer. Such is, however, not the case. The 
writer’s responsibility for that which the government must be 
considered to have indirectly sanctioned by the imprimatur of its 
servant continues to the last. We now come to the next step— 
the sale of the journal. All subscribers residing beyond the im- 
mediate place of publication must of course receive their copies 
through the post-office; and as the newspapers do not pass, as in 
England, free of postage, an arrangement is always entered into, 
securing to the governmentacertain per centage on each copy so 
transmitted, coupled with a corresponding reduction of re to 
the subscriber. ‘The post-office publishes an annual lst of the 
papers which it is permitted to forward, with their respective 
prices; and as the principle of the sliding scale is here brought 
into play, according to the politics of the journal, it must be per- 
fectly obvious that the sale of the paper is hereby completely 
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thrown into the hands of the government. It would be, there- 
fore, manifestly absurd to deny that the press must be altogether 
regarded as a government monopoly. 

We now come to particularise the politics of the leading 
journals, commencing with the ‘ Augsburg Gazette,’ which, as far 
as regards circulation, editorial tact, and the talents and posi- 
tion of its correspondents, is perhaps, next to the ‘ Times,’ the 
foremost paper in Europe. It was first started in the year 1798, 
at Tiibingen, by the father of the present Baron de Cotta, of pub- 
lishing notoriety, under the somewhat comprehensive title of 
‘ Neueste Weltkunde,’ or, ‘ The Latest Information from all Parts 
of the Universe.’ The proprietor seems to have been exceed- 
ingly desirous of securing the services of the poet Schiller 
for his embryo undertaking, and pressed the poet to accept 
the editorship. The latter, however, either from a distrust of 
the ultimate success of the speculation, or a strong feeling of his 
own inaptitude for political controversy, sensliadly declined the 
baron’s dattering proposals, and concluded the letter containing 
his final rejection of the office of editor with these words: ‘ You 
(Cotta) expose yourself to the extremely probable loss of several 
thousand florins. I endanger my health, life, and literary re- 
putation.’ Cotta, however, who probably based his calculations 
on other numbers and figures, than those over which the poet 
exercised so complete a mastery, did not allow himself to be 
dissuaded from his original design; and the ‘ Weltkunde’ ap- 
peared shortly afterwards, under the editorship of Ludwig Posselt, 
a person of no mean historical information. The journal was at 
first published on a half quarto sheet, and appeared but twice a 
week. A year had, however, hardly elapsed, before the title 
‘ Weltkunde’ was abandoned, for its present heading, and Ludwig 
Posselt was succeeded in the editorship by a person of the name 
of Huber, whose literary reputation rested on several translations 
of English and French works. Huber died in 1805, and ‘ The 
Gazette’ was thereupon entrusted to Charles Stegeman, who had 
till then acted as sub-editor; and contemporaneously with this 
change, considerable improvements and enlargements were intro- 
duced in all its departments. To the extraordinary tact, sound 
judgment, and high administrative abilities of this fatter person, 
who continued to edit the ‘Gazette’ up to the moment of his 
death—a period of thirty years—the journal is mainly indebted 
for its high European reputation and vast circulation. Under the 
guidance of this skilful pilot, the ‘ Gazette’ was steered clear of 
the many rocks and dullons, and outrode the tempests which 
broke: over the political face of Germany. It was he who gave 
stability to the undertaking, and clearly marked out the course 
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which the journal has since then pursued with such distinguished 
success. ‘This ‘ Gazette,’ like most of its predecessors and con- 
temporaries, limited itself at first to mere extracts from foreign 
papers, or a dry record of such events as came within its notice. 
The reader will, in all probability, have remarked that each of 
the journals, named in the heading of this article, makes a pro- 
minent display of the word ‘ universal; and this desire to pre- 
serve a cosmopolitan character is one of the most striking features 
of the German press, as compared with that of England or France. 
Leeding articles are rare, and though becoming somewhat less 
so of late, are altogether a modern innovation. A German 
editor rarely intrudes his private opinions on his readers; and his 
political feelings and sympathies are only to be recognised in the 
matter he extracts from foreign journals, or the tone which he 
permits his foreign correspondents to assume. Taken in connexion 
with this fact, it will be readily understood that the term ‘ uni- 
versal’ is meant, in most instances, to convey not alone a desire of 
being universally read, or universally communicative, but to in- 
sinuate the determination of being universally impartial. In this 
latter respect it must be siaidanh that the ‘ Augsburg Ga- 
zette’ has always exhibited an apparent wish to act up to the spirit 
of its heading, as far as circumstances would at all permit. In its 
columns we find the most opposite and extreme parties represented 
from time to time; and the internal mechanism of the journal ad- 
mits of an advocacy of any set of political opinions without com- 
promising the general character of the journal. ‘The events pass- 
ing in each country are extracted from the respective foreign 
journals, and presented to the reader in the shape of short notices, 
and, in the greater number of cases, without note or comment. 
These gleanings are made in a purely historical spirit, and the 
reader is left to draw his own reflections from the events recorded. 
Then follow the letters of the correspondents from the different 
capitals; and it is in the selection and maintenance of well-in- 
formed and intelligent correspondents that the real rivalry amongst 
the journals comes into play. It is here that the vast resources 
and high literary connexions of the great publisher, Cotta, are 
made subservient to the interests of the Gazette; and in point of 
early and correct information, especially in matters not directly 
affecting questions of domestic adler, this journal has long stood 
pre-eminent, if not alone, amongst its European compeers. There 
seems also to be a tacit understanding between the greater number 
of the cabinets of Europe to wink at certain breaches of official 
secrecy, which, in other journals, would be punished as the highest 
indiscretions. Official documents find their way into the columns 
of this gazette, perhaps without the sanction, but certainly with- 
2c2 
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out any apparent murmur on the part of the cabinets from which 
they emanate. 

n return for this indulgence, the wide circulationof the Gazette 
is frequently taken advantage of by the respective ——— 
to work upon the minds of their subjects, and sound the state of 

ublic feeling in reference to projected measures. This influence, 
Somat would necessarily defeat its own end, were it not ex- 
tremely subtle, and so sadieect as to escape general observation. 
For this reason, the enforcement of any government view must be 
made to appear as the spontaneous impulse of perfectly disinte- 
rested individuals. Thus we need never look for approval of 
Austrian policy from a correspondent writing from Vienna; but 
in the letters hums London or Paris we generally find some in- 
direct evidences of the soundness of the political maxims of the 
cabinet of Vienna. Instances of this wily conduct occur in almost 
every number, but the juggle is always so gracefully, and at times 
so brilliantly executed, that even detection is not unaccompanied by 
a certain feeling of admiration at the adroitness of the feat. Mundus 
vult decipi, it is only when a deception is clumsily performed, 
that we take offence at the insult thus offered to our acuteness. 
The ‘ Augsburg Gazette’ has-been from time to time more or 
less employed by every continental government, not even except- 
ing France, in various controversies respecting matters of internal 
and external policy. Like the white elephant of the eastern 
princes, its acquisition as an auxiliary has been the subject of many 
a diplomatic contest; but its support of the interests and principles 
of Austria—and, indeed, of the pure monarchical principle in ge- 
neral—is much more marked than its devotion to any other con- 
tinental power. As a reward for this uncompromising fidelity to 
Austrian interests, and with a view to reap the full benefit of so 
powerful an advocacy, the journal is permitted to circulate freely 
through the imperial states. This privilege is shared by no one 
of its contemporaries, and the publicity thus exclusively secured 
to its sentiments, and to its advertisements, is productive of a vast 
amount, not only of moral influence, but also of pecuniary profit. 
The sacrifice of principle, involved in the admission of this Gazette, 
must be regarded as a singular concession, on the part of Austria, 
to the influence of the press. It has been frequently asserted, and 
is, indeed, a annul received opinion in Northern Germany, 
that a special edition is prepared for Austrian subscribers; this 
myth would seem, however, not to rest on any better foundation 
than on the fact, that some of the extraordinary supplements 
which accompany the journal may be occasionally withheld or 
modified, when containing matter too grating to the sensibilities 
of its Austrian readers. om this charge has not been fully sub- 
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stantiated. Next to Austria, Russia seems to exert the most de- 
cided influence on the Gazette. It is, however, altogether impos- 
sible to fathom its relations to the Russian cabinet, inasmuch as 
we occasionally observe a very marked hostility to Russian views 
and Russian interests manifested in its columns. Whether these 
periodical fits of ill-humour have their origin in private or politi- 
cal causes, it is wholly impossible to say. During such paroxysms, 
it is curious to remark the frightful losses the Russian arms sus- 
tain: whole divisions of the emperor's army fall beneath the 
united efforts of Schamy], the youthful hero of Circassia, and of the 
correspondent, from the Russian frontier, of the ‘ Augsburg Gazette.’ 
It is neither necessary nor possible to particularize the various 
correspondents from the different European capitals, further than 
by observing that a numerous staff is continually maintained to 
report on all events of any general interest, as well in the literary 
and scientific as in the political world. In truth, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a name of any note in the German world of letters 
that is not, or has not been, a regular or occasional contributor. 
Heine, Gutskow, Laube, Freiligrath, Dingelstedt, Lenau, &c., 
are only a few out of the brilliant constellation whose wit and genius 
sparkle in these columns. Amongst the articles of greatest in- 
terest to the English reader are those dated from London and 
Paris. The effusions of a correspondent, who is, as we are in- 
formed by the editor, 2 Tory member of the House of Commons, 
are deserving of the most particular attention, as being in general 
replete with unique sentiments of very ambiguous loyalty. One 
of the recent communications of this gifted individual described 
the smouldering indignation of the British aristocracy against the 
Queen, on her refusing to receive the Duke of Bourdeaux during 
his recent visit. Amongst the Paris correspondents, the poet 
Heine is generally the most amusing, from the inveteracy of his 
dislike to England and every thing English. Indeed, the English 
reader will find a better resumé of the affairs of the world in 
general in this Gazette, than in any other journal with which we 
are acquainted; and it is, in our opinion, most seriously to be re- 
gretted that the English press pay so little attention to the admi- 
rable articles that daily appear in its columns, though it were for 
no better reason than to become acquainted with the sentiments 
of an organ which confessedly exerts so considerable an influence 
on the political feelings of the entire German nation. The Gazette 
is published daily, on a small quarto sheet, with one or more sup- 
plements, and costs, exclusive of postage, but twenty-one shillin 
annually. The rate of pecuniary remuneration to contributors 1s 
liberal; and most of the correspondents have a fixed annual salary. 


Well qualified persons are frequently sent, at the expense of the 
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proprietor, to watch the progress of events in distant countries, as 
often as matters (as recently in the East, Greece, and Spain) a 
proach a crisis, and begin to command the attention of the his- 
torian or general politician. Owing to a recent enforcement of 
more stringent censorial restrictions, the Gazette has, within the 
last twelve months, suffered a considerable diminution of its cir- 
culation, which averages from 12,000 to 14,000 copies. 

Having presented the reader, in the above imperfect sketch, with 
a shadowy outline of the politics and position of the ‘ Augsburg 
Universal Gazette,’ we now come to speak of its modern rival,—a 
journal which was professedly instituted as a counterpoise to its 
influence, and one which, based on the protestant sympathies of 
Northern Germany, ventured on a much less scrupulous observ- 
ance of political neutrality. The ‘ Leipsic Universal Gazette,’ 
which has recently assumed the title of ‘ German Universal 
Gazette,’ to evade its interdiction in Prussia, was first com- 
menced in the year 1832, by the enterprising publisher F. A. 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic. The language of this journal assumed, 
from the very outset, a decidedly liberal and constitutional tone; 
and, though published in Saxony, it seems to have cast its eye 
from the first on Prussia as its principal mart. Under the shield 
of the recently acquired Saxon constitution, and a comparatively 
lenient censorship, this journal soon attained a high degree of 
popularity not alone in Prussia, but amongst all the minor consti- 
tutional states of Germany. Having nothing to hope from 
Austria, from which it was excluded as well by prescription as by 
the liberal principles it advocated, it singled out that state and its 
super-conservative government as the subject of its severest casti- 
gations; and it appears, indeed, to have gone in its assaults on the 
policy of that monarchy to the full length of censorial toleration. 
From Austria, it turned to the kindred kingdom of Bavaria; and 
on its interdiction in that kingdom also, concentrated all its ener- 
gies on opposing the new régime in Hanover. The abrogation 
of the constitution by King Emest, and the strong feelings excited 
by this arbitrary act of sovereignty, supplied the ‘ Leipsic Gazette’ 
with subject for the severest comment. The indignation of the 
Hanoverian people, which could find no vent in the journals pub- 
lished under the Hanoverian censorship, exploded in the columns 
of the ‘ Leipsic Gazette;’ and the fearlessness with which the shal- 
low reasonings of court scribes were here exposed, is sufficient to 
explain the feverish impatience with which the arrival of each 
number was expected, and the result was its speedy interdiction. 
Austria, Bavaria and Hanover were now lost; and the falling off 
of so many subscribers seemed to threaten the very existence of 
the paper. ‘The proprietor saw himself, however, in part in- 
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demnified by the increased circulation throughout the few re- 
maining states, and more especially in Prussia. In this latter 
kingdom the religious feuds between the Archbishops of Posen 
and Cologne and the government had broken out, and the 
‘ Leipsic Gazette’ came forward as the champion of the Protestant 
cause and in aid of the government, which felt itself sorely 
embarrassed, from the want of any organ, in which it might 
combat the strong Catholic tendencies of its Rhenish and Silesian 
subjects, without being responsible for the sentiments thus put 
forward. Now, probably for the first time, did the Prussian go- 
vernment feel the positive disadvantage of the censorship, as 
making ihe government responsible for every opinion broached in 
the journals published under its control. In this embarrassment 
it gladly availed itself of the services of so able and popular an ally 
as the ‘ Leipsic Gazette,’ which, without any surrender of prin- 
ciple, now gained for itself the full countenance and support of the 
Berlin cabinet. In the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, this paper 
had reached the zenith oft its popularity amongst the liberals and 
Protestants of Germany. The contact with court favour had, 
however, gradually undermined the independence of its principles. 
It began to waver, and, in the hope of regaining admittance to 
Hanover and Bavaria, it gave insertion to articles of a highly equi- 
vocal nature. Forgetting that it had from the outset acted as a 
partisan, it now sought to assume the character of a neutral. The 
attempt proved abortive. A strong and growing disgust at this ter- 
giversation sprang up; and the cautious language which the jour- 
nal now held seemed doubly tame and mawkish, compared with the 
bold sentiments put forth by the ‘ Rhenish Gazette,’ which, from 
its foundation in 1840, down to its suppression in 1843, was gradu- 
ally supplanting the ‘ Leipsic Gazette.’ In a blind effort to recover 
the ground he had lost, Brockhaus allowed himself to be made the 
tool of Prussian ministerial intrigues. The indiscreet publication 
of certain official secrets respecting the projected Divorce Bill, and 
the insertion of Herwegh’s offensive letter to the King of Prussia, 
afforded the Berlin cabinet but too plausible pretexts for interdict- 
ing the circulation of a journal of whose advocacy it no longer 
stood in need. On the 28th December, 1842, the bolt was shot, 
and the ‘ Leipsic Gazette’ fell without even the halo of martyrdom. 

During the period of its success, this Gazette was conducted 
with very considerable ability, and was the first German journal 
which devoted a considerable space to the debates of the English 
parliament and the French chambers, besides reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the constitutional chambers of Germany at consider- 
able length. And though the spirit of commercial rivalry 
which, within the last few years, has awakened an extreme 
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jealousy of England throughout the manufacturing states of 
Germany, strongly tinged its general complexion, still its anti- 
English tendency never degenerated into a rabid mania, or va- 
pid declamation, a charge to which, we regret to say, some 
of its colleagues are highly amenable. But perhaps one of its 
most valuable characteristics was its consistent opposition to the 
aggrandising policy of Russia ; and its correspondents in the 

ast were generally both intelligent and well informed. This 
paper had the further merit of having infused a degree of life 
and vigour into the whole body of the German press by the 
rivalry it awakened ; and thus spurring on the ‘Augsburg Gazette’ 
in particular to the full development of its vast resources. Up to 
the period of its exclusion from Prussia, its many editors, who 
followed each other in rapid succession, were mere ciphers ; their 
influence extending little beyond the mere internal arrangements: 
in order, however, to effect its readmission, it was found advisable 
to select an editor, whose name might serve in a measure as a 
guarantee for its future good behaviour, and with this view the 
editorship was entrusted to Professor Biilau, of the Leipsic uni- 
versity, who had till then acted as government censor. ‘This 
selection was attended with the desired success, but has of course 
proved fatal to the prospects of the ‘ Gazette’ as an opposition 
journal, notwithstanding the confessedly high literary station and 
“ discernment of the learned professor. The circulation 
nas declined from between 2000 and 3000 to probably about 900. 

The above historical sketch of the fortunes of the ‘ Leipsic 
Universal Gazette’ will, we think, best serve to show the position 
of the German press in general. Without meaning to justify the 
manifest improvidence of the proprietor, we cannot avoid sym- 
oe to a certain extent with him in the reverses to which 
ne exposed himself, by a temporary forgetfulness of the nature of 
that serf-like tenure by virtue of which he held his literary fief. 
No journal, with the exception of the ‘ Augsburg Gazette,’ dares 
acquire a large share of idhinen, and the popularity of the latter 
does not rest so much on the oppositional aroma given to its 
articles, as on the authentic and semi-official character of its com- 
munications. ‘The experience of half a century has established 
the genuineness of the sources from whence it derives its in- 
formation, and has manifested that it is not, as was not unfre- 
quently the case of its Leipsic rival, compelled to call upon its cor- 
respondents, in the language of Sheridan, ‘ to reverse the operations 
of the human mind, and draw on their memories for their wit, and 
on their imaginations for their facts.’ The silence of such a journal 
is frequently much more eloquent than the fullest effusions 
of its contemporaries. When the ‘ Leipsic Gazette’ was in pos- 
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session of exclusive information, as was sometimes the case, the 
verification of its prophecies was attributed to chance, and no 
sooner was a well-informed correspondent won, than the respective 

vernments took measures to stop up the source, or threatened 
interdiction in the event of advantage being further taken of the 
indiscretion of its officer, of one not authorized to be indiscreet. 
This was and is the case not alone with the ‘ Leipsic Gazette,’ but 
with all journals published in Germany, and must continue so, as 
long as the authority of public opinion 1s altogether denied on prin- 
ciple. In truth, the power of the German press, as regards the libe- 
ral cause, lies solely in the multiplicity of journals. Although the 
government control be as perfect in its organization as human in- 
genuity could well devise, still each of the thousand journals daily 
ne semnge | contributes its mite towards an expression of popular 

eeling, of the popular will; and these contributions, however mi- 

nute, do, when taken collectively, exert a power, which at times 
succeeds in procuring the recognition of its authority. When we 
consider that every petty town publishes one or several papers 
daily, and that, from the absence of centralization, equal attention 
is paid to the provincial journals, and to those emanating from 
capitals, we shall understand how this constant oozing out of po- 
pular sentiments is daily undermining the very foundations of 
absolute monarchy. As instances of this accumulating power, we 
need only refer to the postponement, perhaps total abandonment, 
by Prussia, of such pet measures as the New Divorce Bill, the 
Jews’ Bill, and others. We are thus in some degree consoled by 
the prospects which the collective exertions of the press hold out, 
for the impotency of its individual members. 

It now becomes our duty to speak of the ‘ Prussian Universal 
Gazette,’ and in connexion with it, of the Prussian press generally. 
This Gazette has undergone a greater number of metamorphoses, 
since its commencement in 1819, than perhaps any journal in ex- 
istence; it is in this respect highly symbolical of the oscillating 
principles on which Prussian press-legislation is based. The ‘ Prus- 
sian Universal Gazette’ was commenced in 1819 (a year ever 
memorable in the annals of the German press, as in it the first 
restrictive measures were adopted by the Diet at Carlsbad), and 
was professedly instituted to elucidate, rather than discuss, the 
domestic policy of Prussia. The first editor and proprietor was 
C. Heyen, who, under the name of Clauren, was the author of 
sonal enti of fiction, which from the meretricious and volup- 
tuous style of their composition, enjoyed for some time a certain 
kind of popularity. After the lapse of about six year the 
government purchased the journal, which then bore the title of 
‘ Prussian State Gazette,’ and took the entire management into 
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its own hands. With every new phase of Prussian political life a 
new editor was appointed ; and it is highly probable that the 
paper would have been long since discontinued, as merely 
embarrassing its patron, if any plausible pretext for its dis- 
continuance could have been discovered. Within the last 
twelve months the first introductory steps to a total abandon- 
ment of the concern have been taken, by the instalment of 
several quondam liberals in the editorship. Ostensibly with a 
view to give more scope for the —— of popular sentiments, 
the government proclaimed the independence of the editors, and 
therefore disclaimed all responsibility for all future communi- 
cations not distinctly stated to be official; and in conformity with 
this declaration, the title ‘ State Gazette’ was abandoned, and the 
present heading substituted. It is by no means difficult to foresee 
what the next change will be, the more especially as a recent edict 
compels all editors to insert without note or comment in their 
several journals, all such government communications as they may 
receive from time to time. 

Since its most recent metamorphosis this journal has assumed a 
truly anomalous position, and seems to have lost materially in 
every point. Its professions of liberality, and its repudiation of 
the idea of ministerial control, can hardly hope for credence as 
long as the editors receive their salaries from the state. Its 
readers can see nothing in it beyond its former self turned in- 
side out. The pertinacity with which it avoids all subjects of 

eneral controversy, and the clumsiness of its advocacy, render 
it difficult to say whether it compromises the government more 
by its silence or its loquacity. A particular incident has also 
much tended to bring the ‘ Gazette’ into general discredit. Certain 
averments had been made in the opposition journals as to the 
intention of the king to revive the old order of the Swan. On 
the 20th of September, 1843, the ‘Gazette’ took upon itself to 
declare ‘ that it could state on the best authority, that all the state- 
ments of other journals respecting this subject were idle and wholly 
unfounded ;’ and a few months had hardly elapsed when the royal 
mandate for the revival of the order appeared. The decay of 
this paper is the more to be regretted, as it must be admitted, 
that in its former shape it was always distinguished for the truth 
and impartiality of its communications. Whilst avoiding all 
topics that might embarrass the government, as, for instance, the 
constitution question in Hanover, its foreign correspondences were 
full of information and free from partisanship. The spirit of fair- 
ness and integrity, which marked its reports from the seat of war 
in Poland, during the revolution, gained for it universal respect 
and applause. But perhaps the best proof of its fallen condition 
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is the fact, that despite the circulation secured by the insertion 
of official articles, a considerable subvention from the government 
is necessary to cover its expenses; whereas, under judicious 
management and in a less false position, its relation with the 
Prussian government could not but ensure it a vast surplus reve- 
nue. Its circulation has declined from between four and five thou- 
sand to probably about the half. 

We cannot at present afford more than a rapid glance at some 
of the other members of the German press. We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the ‘ Cologne Gazette’ one of the best of its 
class. It is published, like the ‘ Prussian Gazette,’ in large folio, 
and, in addition to clever leading articles, is in possession of some 
lively and good correspondents. Its politics are thoroughly libe- 
ral, and its religious complexion Catholic. We are sorry to see 
that it has latterly exhibited a leaning towards the advocacy of 
high protective duties. Its ‘ feuilleton’ generally contains articles 
of literary merit. Next to it we must make honourable mention 
of the kindred journals, the ‘ Aix-la-Chapelle Gazette’ and ‘ New 
Hamburg Correspondent.’ The ‘ Frankfort Journal,’ one of the 
oldest in Germany, if not in Europe, enjoys a large circula- 
tion, and is in great favour amongst bankers and capitalists, on 
account of its money articles; its politics are of the description 
that suit a paper published in the city where the sittings of the 
Diet are held. It is not to be confounded with ‘Le Journal de 
Frankfort,’ likewise published there, in the French language, and 
decidedly in the Russian interest. It is curious enough, that neither 
in Germany nor in France do we meet with weekly journals; this 
latter is a class which appears peculiar to England. In conclusion, 
we must remark that there is much latent vigour, much patriotic 
energy and fire, concealed beneath the cold surface imparted to 
the German press by the overwhelming weight of the censorship; 
and that it is our firmest conviction, that should the press succeed 
in emancipating itself from its present bonds, it will be found that 
the high tone of patriotic feeling produced by free and manly dis- 
cussion, will prove a far better safeguard against foreign aggres- 
sion than the present costly system of military parade. 
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Art. VI.—1. Le Journal des Débats. 26 Mai, 1844. 
2. La Révue des Deux Mondes. \cr Mai, 1844. 


—“ For what is war? What is it but the getting together of 
quiet and harmless people, with their swords in their hands, to 
keep the ambitious and the turbulent within bounds?” We adopt 
in all their latitude the views of my Uncle Toby. The wars of 
England have been, generally at least, just such wars as he describes. 
Our enemies in every part of the world, more especially in France, 
pretend the contrary, but only pretend, because secretly their con- 
sciences must compel them to acknowledge that our victories have 
all been achieved in defence of some great principle, and that the 
result of them has been to promote the happiness of mankind. At 
present, however, it is not our intention to survey the whole of 
Great Britain’s military achievements, or the entire body of those 
invincible armies by which they have been performed. Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces have not wanted their historiographers and panegy- 
rists. Their glory is reflected from many a page of our country’s 
annals, and long may it continue bright and unfading. Our design 
in these pages is, as far as it may be.in our power, to do justice to 
the East India Company’s army, which we consider every way 
worthy to be placed on the same level with the national forces of 
this empire. A more flattering compliment it would be impos- 
sible to pay it; for in no age or country have nobler or more 
gallant troops displayed their ardour on the field of battle than the 
soldiers of England. Their spirit of enterprise and indomitable 
bravery have carried them over land and sea to every accessible 
portion of the globe, so that from pole to pole there is scarcely a 
single parallel of Jatitude in which they have not triumphed, or 
laid down their lives in the service of theircountry. And, let the 
effeminate or the sophistical pretend what they please, this is a 
— reflection. It awakens in us the consciousness that we be- 
ong to a glorious race, to a race which yields neither in arts nor 
arms to the greatest nations of ancient times. Rome never spread 
wider, nay, never so wide, the vast circle of her empire’ nor did 
Greece, intellectual and fertile as she was in genius, ever more 
richly endow or beautify her conquests by the arts and institutions 
of peace. In one enviable felicity Providence has raised us im- 
measurably above them, since to us has been vouchsafed the honour 
of planting the cross in the midst of barbarians and savages, that 
is, of multiplying the guarantees that mankind shall never again 
sink into the night of ignorance; for as to the old world, the bow 
seen in the cloud was a sign that the earth should never be 
drowned with a flood of waters any more, so the symbol of 
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Christianity is to us of the new covenant a token that moral dark- 
ness shall never again overspread the globe. 

We are not meanwhile unaware that there exists among public 
men a remarkable difference of opinion on the wars which we have 
carried on in Asia. It seems to be believed by some, that our pre- 
sence in the East is a curse. They regard us as violent intruders, 
who, relying on the resources of a superior civilisation, massacre 
and oppress the natives, whom they are pleased to represent as 
gentle and unwarlike. It is matter of regret that notions such as 
these should obtain any footing in the public mind. It may be 
very well for sophists and satirists to turn into ridicule the thirst 
for military glory; but declamations so trivial and vulgar can never 
tee any effect on a well-constituted mind. It is the base phi- 
osophy of a degenerate period. It is the style of thinking which 
subjected Greece to Rome, and laid prostrate Rome herself to the 
unsyllogizing barbarians of the north. The swords of Alaric and 
Attila were the best refutation of so spurious a system of philoso- 
phy. Itis the duty of every man to defend from external violence 
the laws and political constitution under the shadow of which he 
lives, and to be able to do this it is plain that he must cultivate 
those stern virtues which spring up ail flourish in the camp, which 
are twin-born, as it were, with the sword, and from time to time 
require to be irrigated by the blood of the brave. If any one doubt 
this, let him glance over the history of that army, whose character 
and achievements we desire to describe. Nowhere will he find 
men more energetic, more persevering, more full of enterprise, 
more stern or indomitable on the field of battle; but, when the 
strife is over, when the enemies of England have been subdued, 
when her rights have been asserted, or her character vindicated, 
nowhere, within the wide circle of civilised society, will he meet 
with individuals more mild, more unassuming, more refined, more 
intellectual, in one word, more completely gentlemen, than the 
officers of the Indian army. 

Nor is this by any means a phenomenon difficult to be accounted 
for. The life of a soldier in active service is a life of hardships and 
privations. Danger, though it fails to subdue the mind, commu- 
nicates to it nevertheless a sobriety of temper, a dignified disre- 
gard of personal suffermg and a strong sympathy for the pos- 
sessors of similar qualities which the rest of the world with dif- 
ficulty comprehend. There is nowhere so fostering a cradle of 
friendship as the field of battle. You love with something like 
a brother’s love the man who has fought by your side, who 
has shielded you or whom you have shielded from death. 
Soldiers contract an attachment for the very steel they wield 
in combat. Their sword becomes dear to them. Much more 
powerfully then must their iron bosoms yearn towards those 
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gallant companions in arms who aid them in achieving victory or 
share with them the rare bitterness of defeat. It is accordingly a 
high moral pleasure to study the language in which officers of 
merit speak of each other. They dole forth no grudging a 
It is with a glow of genuine admiration that they chronicle the acts 
of daring or intrepidity they have witnessed. They even appear 
at times to go aucune out of their way to pick up and introduce 
the eulogium of some commander whose conduct has excited their 
emulation or perhaps for a moment their jealousy or envy. In the 
case of the Indian army a number of very peculiar circumstances 
combine to exercise a beneficial influence on the mind. Its com- 
position differs from that of all other armies. Some four or five 
thousand gentlemen transported to a vast distance from their 
country find themselves placed at the head of troops differing in 

nguage, religion, and even in colour from themselves. They 
feel that the defence of a great empire is committed to them. 
Around on every side they behold millions of a subject race, whose 
allegiance is based on a mixed sentiment of fear and confidence. 
Uppermost no doubt in the mind of those officers is the con- 
sciousness that they were born to command. They feel that they 
are the citizens of a greater Sparta than that of old, and that upon 
each of them singly may more or less hinge the destinies of one-fifth 
of the human race. ‘They quickly perceive that, in order to wield 
effectually the forces oder their control, they must find the way 
to the hearts of the Hindi soldiers, subdue national prejudice and 
the prejudices of religion, and establish for themselves an enthu- 
siastic preference which, on the day of need, will triumph over every 
thing. This difficult task, as the whole history of India testifies, 
our countrymen successfully accomplish in the Bast. 

The libel, equally injurious to the English and the Hindis, 
that the sipahi is not attached to his commander, is so absurd as 
to be scarcely deserving of refutation. A thousand anecdotes, 
some of which we shall by and by relate, might be adduced in 
disproof of this falsehood. In fact, no army in the world supplies 
more numerous examples of the affectionate attachment of the sol- 
dier to his leader than that of the British in India. But, not- 
withstanding all this, the English officer, stationed in distant can- 
tonments, experiences necessarily a feeling of solitude, beholding, 
as he looks around him, nothing but men of another race, and a 
country differing in every feature from his own, covered with 
rank tropical vegetation, and quickened or scorched by the rays of 
a burning sun. He witnesses the rites of a strange superstition, 
he hears a medley of uncouth, and sometimes unknown ges. 
His eye rests on interminable plains, immense rivers, or moun- 
tains the loftiest and most stupendous on the globe.’ His mind, 
consciously or unconsciously, expands beneath } influences, so 
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that in the course of a very few years, the raw cadet ripens into a 
man of enlarged experience, quick sympathies, and a courage 
equal to every possible ae Witness the trophies erected 
by the wisdom and valour of our countrymen in the heart and at 
either extremity of Asia. The bones of our soldiers lie in almost 
every part of that vast continent, but they have not, like those 
beheld in the prophet’s vision, been dry bones. They have been 
converted into the seeds of empire, and a power has gone forth 
from them, the duration of which must be measured by after ages. 
Wherever we have buried our dead, we possess a claim upon the 
country. The sepulchres of our brothers are there, and if we be 
repulsed for a time, we shall assuredly afterwards return and 
assert our right. This consideration may, in part, console us for 
the disasters of Affghanistan. It is not enough to have planted 
laurels on those mountains; we must be there to water them, to 
watch over their growth, and protect them for posterity. The 
echoes of our victories may still be said to reverberate among the 
peaks of the Sulim4ni range and the snows of the Hindi: Koosh. 
Every remarkable spot in the country is associated with some 
English achievement. The occupation of Kandahar, the stormin 

of Ghuzni, the battle of Tezeen, the destruction of Kabul an 

Istalif, the forcing of the Khyber, and every other most difficult 
puss in the land, are still fresh in the mouths of the inhabitants of 


Central Asia, and will be so a thousand = hence. Their 


annals, too, will preserve for ever, along with those of a hundred 
others renowned for their skill and gallantry, the names of Nott, 
Pollock and Sale, of Outram and Pottinger, of Willshire and Mon- 
teath, of Dennie and Brown, and Clibborn, whose gallant, though 
unsuccessful attempt at forcing the Nufoosk pass, and whose early 
death at Malta on the way to his native land, must be fresh in the 
recollection of the public. In Sinde too, and at Gwalior, and in 
the cramped and stunted war with China, we behold a display of 
the same spirit. No one can peruse the record of these campaigns 
without acquiring the conviction that the men who planned and 
executed them were upon the whole worthy to be entrusted with 
the guardianship of a great nation’s honour. Let the most 
cynical judge of events examine carefully the least felicitous of 
those wars, that of Affghanistan. In the midst of gloom and mis- 
fortunes, such as few nations have experienced, he will discover 
so many brilliant examples of conduct and courage, so much 
patience under suffering, instances so numerous of magnanimous 
self-sacrifice, of an heroic sense of duty, of unshaken ee 
in circumstances the most trying and perilous, that it may we 

be doubted whether the British character ever appeared to so 
much advantage as amid those scenes of humiliation and 
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slaughter. It is true that a small number of individuals on whom 
accident for a while conferred the lead at Kabul exhibited the 
most lamentable want of prudence and ability; it is true that 
two or three instances occurred of wavering and contempt of dis- 
cipline both in the British soldier and in the sipahis; it is true 
that a whole army under a commander rendered incompetent by 
disease underwent the most frightful series of calamities, and 
assaulted at once by the worst horrors of winter and famine, and 
by a sanguinary population goaded to frenzy by fanaticism, was ulti- 
mately exterminated. But, in spite of all the painful occurrences 
which happened during the siege of our army in cantonments 
and the retreat towards Jellalabad, it is impossible to read the nar- 
tative of those reverses without feeling proud that we belong to 
the men who endured them. For, if in some quarters we perceive 
the absence of all political sagacity, of the art of making the most 
of circumstances, of consummate strategy, and even at times of all 
moral dignity and energy; in others, and those too the majority, we 
find all those qualities of heart and head for which the soldiers of 
the greatest country in the world might be expected to be dis- 
tinguished. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be wholly out of place to offer 
one or two observations on the policy of the Affghan war. We 
are fully aware that it has become the fashion to condemn it ; we 
know, too, that persons for whose judgment we entertain the 
highest respect, share on this subject the popular persuasion, if it 
should not rather be said that they have created it. But no man 
is entitled, in such matters, to express any opinion at all, if he 
have not formed it upon independent researches and reflections of 
his own. The habit of deferring to the decisions of persons in 
office, is an extremely mischievous one. It is erroneous to sup- 
pose, because the means of information are more accessible to 
them, that they, therefore, always make a better use of those 
means. It often happens that the possessors of power are rash, 
headstrong, and swayed by the pettiest of all motives. It often, 
for example, happens that the cabinet of to-day reverses the 
policy of its predecessor, not because it was bad, but because it 
originated with that predecessor. Now, in the case of the 
Afighan war, we fear it must be maintained that the Tory 
ministers were actuated by some such considerations as those to 
which we have alluded. The Duke of Wellington, it is well 
known, has always been disposed to describe the frontier in our 
possession, as the least possible frontier. He did so forty-two 
years ago, and he obviously advocated the same theory in the 
cabinet when Lord Ellenborough was despatched to India. His 
grace may very possibly be convinced of the soundness of the 
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principles on which he has acted. He may believe an impreg- 
nable line of frontier to be an evil. He may think it best that a 
range of mountains, overlooking and commanding the entrance to 
our Asiatic dominions, shall be in the hands of an enemy. With 
such transcendental views of policy, however, we cannot meddle; 
they are peculiar to his grace. Nevertheless, distinguished as are 
his abilities, prodigious as has been his success in war, and ex- 
tensive and lasting as must be his fame, we can by no means envy 
him the possession of these notions. Most men exhibit weakness 
somewhere, and we regard this as his grace’s weak point. Were 
we disposed to defer to a = all, we should infinitely 
prefer yielding to that of Lord Palmerston, who has bestowed on 
the affairs of Asia far greater attention than any member of the 
present administration, and brought besides, to the study of them, 
a prudence, a sagacity, a power of intuition, which neither his 
— nor any one among his colleagues could possibly dream of 
ying claim to. 

Stall, it is not merely because the conquest of Affghanistan was 
planned simultaneously by Lord Palmerston and Lord Auckland, 
that we believe it to have been wisely undertaken. Every states- 
man, who has considered with care the affairs of Asia, has always 
been of opinion, that if our Indian empire be ever threatened 
with danger from without, it must come from that quarter. The 


country, for many years, has been in a state of anarchy. A 
number of chiefs, aiming simultaneously at wong power, have 


been on the look-out for foreign co-operation, and would doubt- 
less, under certain circumstances, be ready to put their national 
independence in jeopardy for the = of gratifying their 
personal ambition. They might, therefore, with that political 
jesuitism for which barbarians have always been remarkable, con- 
sent to accelerate the passage of an army from the west, designed 
to act against our possessions in India, though secretly inimical 
to it, and perfectly prepared to cut it off, in case of failure and 
attempted retreat. ‘To justify our solicitude to prevent such an 
occurrence, it is by no means necessary to suppose that our empire 
in India would be endangered by it. Should a foreign force 
reach the banks of the Indus, should a rebellion, excited by its 
emissaries, burst forth among the natives, the sacrifice of life 
and treasure, which the annihilation of the one and the repression 
of the other would necessarily call upon us to make, must prove 
incalculably greater than would have been entailed upon us by the 
occupation of Affghanistan. But no power, it may be said, con- 
templates the disturbance of our empire in India. We pity the 
persons who take this view of the matter. They must have shut 
their eyes to all that has been going on for the last century in 
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Europe and Asia, and consequently be wholly incapable of read- 
ing the signs of the times. It is quite possible that the Russian 
ezar may be convinced that he could not become our successor in 
Hindustan; but it would quite suit the policy and character of such 
a despot to make great sacrifices, both in men and money, to dis- 
lodge us from our position, even though he should be able to rea 
no direct advantage from it. He would, at all events, be delive 
from the humiliation of witnessing our success, and from the pain- 
fully envious feelings occasioned by the steady striking root of 
our greatness in the East. To effect such a purpose, he would, it 
cannot be doubted, cheerfully sacrifice half-a-dozen armies. This 
must be self-evident to all who have been at the pains to watch 
the course, and scrutinise the proceedings of Russian ambassadors, 
litical agents, emissaries, and spies, in Asia. We, at least, having 
Soin at this pains, have convinced ourselves, that, to insure the 
greatness and prosperity of our Indian empire, it is necessary that 
we should exercise a preponderance in Central Asia, and that this 
can be done only through the possession of Affghanistan. If 
our reasonings have carried our readers along with us, they will 
acknowledge that the army of the Indus marched to achieve a 
wise and legitimate purpose, and, consequently, their sympathy 
with whatever that army performed or suffered, will be without a 
drawback. But even should their decision be different, they must 
still be able duly to appreciate the intrepidity, perseverance, 
chivalrous spirit of enterprise, inexhaustible self-reliance, and 
daring and gallantry almost without a parallel, which our coun- 
trymen displayed throughout the whole continuance of the Affghan 
campaigns. 

It would, of course, be altogether beside our purpose to write, 
or even review, the entire history of any particular war. Our 
purpose is to present the reader with a tolerably correct estimate 
of the military force in the service of the East India Company, 
an then to illustrate by examples the spirit by which it is 
pervaded throughout. The numerical strength of the Indian 
army necessarily varies according to the exigencies of the country, 
but may generally be estimated at about 300,000 men, of which 
about 20,000 are Queen’s troops. Including, therefore, the armies 
of the crown at home and in the colonies, the peace establishment of 
Great Britain may be estimated atabout 400,000 men, anarmy which, 
taking into consideration its appointments, discipline, and moral cha- 
racter, must be regarded as vastly superior to any other in the world. 
The native troops of the Company are commanded by somewhat 
fewer than 5000 officers, much too few taking all the circumstances 
of the service into account. To this evil public attention has of 
late been strongly directed. Sir Charles Napier has brought the 
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fact formally before the Indian government. But, long pre- 
viously, and more especially during the Affghan war, the evils 
arising from the scantiness of European officers were repeatedly 
experienced and pointed out. With regard to the sipahis* them- 
selves, being recruited in different parts of so large a country as 
India, they must necessarily vary greatly in physical constitution 
and character. Indeed it is generally supposed that the armies of 
the three Presidencies are each distinguished from the others as 
much by their moral qualities as by their personal appearance. 
The troops of the Bengal Presidency have not for many years 
been raised in the province of Bengal itself, but in those divisions of 
Northern India which from time immemorial have been overrun 
with a turbulent and warlike population. Here men of the high- 
est caste, including even the Brahmins themselves, greatly prize the 
honour of serving in the Company’s army; but it is a rule among 
the sacerdotal order that, whenever they adopt the profession of the 
sword, they lay aside their Brahminical appellations and assume 
Rajpit names. In the Madras Presidency some difference pre- 
vails in the system of recruiting. Here the ranks of the army are 
thronged by men of low caste and even by Pariahs; a circwm- 
stance well worthy of remark, since it may serve to show with 
what consummate skill we have substituted in India one prejudice 
for another. The Company’s uniform ennobles all who wear it, 
and, therefore, those who in the ordinary costume of the country 
could not approach within thirty paces without the one being 
supposed to be polluted by the other, will in our armies march 
ido by side, support each other in battle, associate together freely, 
and even contract sentiments of friendship. 

Foreigners, confining their views to what takes place in this 
part of India, have sometimes imagined that we draw the sipahis 
exclusively from the lowest ranks of Hinds. We have already 
shown, by what takes place in Bengal, the erroneousness of this 
opinion. There is no native of India of whatever caste who does 
not think it an honour to serve the Company’s government. Nor 
is this feeling confined to Hindustan. It prevailed extensively 
among the Belooches and Affghans, and had we judiciously taken 
advantage of their predilections, we might have raised a sufficient 
force from those.two nations to keep in awe the whole of Central 
Asia. The Hindiis, as we have elsewhere observed, cherish a 
passion for serving in the army, so that a large body of supernu- 
meraries, subsisting entirely at their own expense, may almost 

* Captain Postans, who distinguished himself as a political agent in Sinde, has 
written, for ‘The United Service Magazine,’ a paper on the character of the si- 
pahi, to which we are desirous of directing the attention of our readers. 
experience of this officer, his superior judgment, and remarkable freedom from 
prejudice, impart to his opinions, on 7 — the greatest weight. 

D 
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constantly be seen following our camps petitioning, and earnestly 
waiting, for permission to be edmitted into the ranks of our 
sipahis. Recently, certain regiments belonging to the Bengal 
and Madras Presidencies, have exhibited a spirit of mutiny, from 
reluctance to serve in Sinde without an augmentation of pay. 
But this temporary discontent, examples of which have often 
occurred before, has not communicated itself to the Bombay 
army, which will consequently, it is said, be augmented by 
12,000 men. 

The system of officering these armies is peculiar. Down to a 
certain grade all the officers are Europeans, with but a solitary ex- 
ception or two of recent occurrence, and likely to be but slowly mul- 
tiplied. The subalterns are Hindis. Ofthe European regiments in 
the Company’s service it is only necessary to say, that they resemble 
exactly the soldiers of the line. They consist of horse artillery, 
foot artillery, and infantry. Of the recruits which arrive in India, 
the finest men are draughted off to the first mentioned class; 
those which come nearest these in personal appearance are assigned 
to the second; the remainder enter the ranks of the infantry. In 
Bengal, there are nine troops of horse artillery, five battalions of 
foot artillery, of five companies each; one corps of engineers, two 
regiments of infantry, and one of sappers and miners, which con- 
stitute the whole of the Company’s European troops in that presi- 
dency. The establishments of the other presidencies are precisely 
similar, but on a smaller scale. On the subject of the Company’s 
artillery, it may be worth while to record a remark which has often 
been made by officers when on active service ; viz., that nothing 
can be more mischievous than the practice of employing bullocks 
to draw the guns, in what is technically denominated the foot ar- 
tillery. ‘Their sluggishness and obstinacy may be said frequently 
to have marred the operations of a whole campaign. ‘They should 
consequently be discarded at once, and replaced by large and 
powerful horses. The camel-train, the idea of which originated 
with Major Pugh, may be regarded as a successful experiment. 
It will doubtless be of the greatest service, more especially in 
champain countries. It moves with a rapidity which nothing else 
can equal, performing, it is said, nearly eighteen miles an hour, 
so that, according to Colonel Fane, the finest Arab horses ex- 

erience extreme difficulty in keeping up with it at full gallop. 

ven in the mountains of Affghanistan, where the horse artillery, 
owing to the scantiness of provender, completely disappointed 
expectation, the camel battery answered admirably, so that after 
a long and fatiguing march it was judged as fit to go into action 
as on the day of its leaving Ferozepur. 

Into this part of the subject, however, it is not at present our 
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intention to enter at any length. But, as some writers have set 
on foot the opinion that our sipahis generally are men of diminu- 
tive stature, we insert a short table, the result of most extensive and 
accurate inquiries, which will suffice, perhaps, to set that question 
at rest. 


AsstractT showing the average Height and Weight of the Non-com- 
missioned Officers and Sipahis in each Company of a Regiment of 
Bengal N. I., and a Regiment of Madras N. I. 

BENGAL N.1. MADRAS N.1. 
HEicurt. Weicur. Heicurt. Weicur. 
Feet. | Inches. | Stones. ths. Feet. | Inches. | Stones. 
Grenadier Company 


Ist Battalion Company 
2d ditto 


Light Company 


on 


Average 


* Sic in orig. 


From the above table it will be seen that in stature the sipahis 


are not inferior to any European troops, the English excepted. 


With respect to the French army the average height, including 
the grenadiers, not being more than five feet two or three inches, 
it may be said that they are mere Dokos in comparison with our 
Hindi soldiers. This fact may serve in some measure to explain 
the extreme solicitude of French writers to disparage the sipahis, 
of whose physical superiority they are painfully conscious, though 
we dare say that if events should ever bring them together the 
little Frenchmen would fire up very gallantly at our huge Rajputs 
and Rohillas. The opinion, we believe, is as old as Homer, that 
courage is commonly based on the consciousness of physical power, 
which in turn traces its origin, for the most part, to a plentiful and 
— diet. In this respect the Company’s forces are placed in 

ighly favourable circumstances; for the sipahi, though his pay 
does not exceed eight rupees a month, is able, from the cheapness 
of provisions in India, to sit down daily to a most plentiful table, 
and yet effect considerable savings. Perhaps no soldiers in the 
world ever equalled those of Hindustin in economical habits. 
They seldom drink or indulge in any enervating excess, and, con- 
sequently, they enjoy all the advantages of robust health and an 
unbroken constitution. According to their faith, moreover, they 
are religious men; and in reserve of manners, honesty, fidelity, 
and the other moral qualities which elevate men in the scale of 
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society, they greatly surpass the common soldiers of all other coun- 
tries. Consequently, the camp of an Indian army is disturbed by 
no brawls. The soldiers, when not on duty, may be seen quietly 
cooking their meals, sitting before their tents, or walking to and 
fro, grave and stern as Puritans. 

From the contrast which, in these points of view, they offer to 
our own troops, it has been inferred that no cordiality can possibly 
subsist between them. ‘They who report on what is taking place 
in India, for the satisfaction of our French neighbours, maintain, 
in fact, that they never coalesce, never mingle on a friendly foot- 
_ ing together, but keep up as strict and rigid a separation as that 
which divides creatures of different species. This misrepresenta- 
tion may possibly be the result, sometimes, of ignorance, but ge- 
nerally, we fancy, arises from the desire to diffuse, throughout 
Europe, the belief that the English are looked upon by all ranks in 
India with jealousy and aversion. A more grievous mistake was 
never committed. The sipahis regard their European fellow sol- 
diers with that frank cordiality bes admiration which their gene- 
rous character and indomitable bravery are naturally calculated to 
inspire. These feelings, which are every day growing stronger 
and stronger, no man who has served in India can have failed to 
notice. Nothing is more common than to behold a sipahi shaking 
hands with or hugging a huge Irishman, whom he be, perhaps, 
accompanied into the breach. ‘This spirit of good fellowship was 
particularly remarked during the siege of Bhurtpore, in the case 
of the Gurkha battalion, composed of small, though sturdy and 
gallant mountaineers. An officer, who was present, observes that, 


“Tt was an interesting and amusing sight to witness the extreme 
good fellowship and kindly feeling with which the Europeans and the 
Girkhas mutually regarded each other. A six-foot-two grenadier of 
the 59th would offer a cheroot to the little Gurkee, as he styled him; 
the latter would take it from him with a grin, and when his tall and 
patronising comrade stooped down with a lighted cigar in his mouth, 
the little mountaineer never hesitated a moment in puffing away at it 
with the one just received—no qualms of conscience or feelings of con- 
tamination, although generally high caste Hindi ; and they were con- 
sequently patted on the back and called ‘prime chaps.’ On the morn- 
ing of the storm they were directed, on the signal being given, to ex- 
tend to the flanks on the edge of the glacis, and cover the advance of 
the storming party ; they accordingly took their station in the trenches 
at the head of the column of attack; but a few minutes previous to the 
explosion of the mine, which was the thundering and earthquake signal 
to storm, the order was countermanded, and they were directed to fol- 
low in after the gallant 59th. These directions were obeyed, with the 
exception of going in with them, instead of after them; for when the 
British grenadiers, with a deafening ‘hurra,’ made their maddening rush 
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at the breach, at that glorious and soul-stirring moment it was impos- 
sible to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it. We could 
give many instances of individual gallantry, but it is sufficient to record, 
that on the breaking up of the army, the little Garkhas had gained the 
confidence and esteem of their superiors and the hearty good will of the 
European troops, with whom they generally acted, and with whom they 
were encamped. We must, however, mention that on the morning after 
the storm, they returned the flattering partiality of the latter, by the fol- 
lowing characteristic remark : ‘The Europeans are brave as lions ; they 
are splendid sipahis, and very nearly equal to us!’” 


Even in this country the fancy appears to prevail more generally 
than might have been expected that the sipahis, though they may 
fight bravely enough when opposed to Asiatics, would scarcely be 
able to sustain a conflict with European troops. The fallacy of 
this notion has now, however, been com letely demonstrated. Our 
very enemies acknowledge that the British infantry is superior to 
any other in the world, accounting for the fact, sometimes, by our 
admirable system of discipline, sometimes by the excellence of our 
arms, but still substantially confessing the truth. Now, in the 
late invasion of the Gwalior territory, the Hind soldiers opposed 
to us did not hesitate to meet the most gigantic of our grenadiers, 
and fight with them hand to hand. ey did not desert their 
officers and make their escape because we were Europeans. They 
were not ignorant of our bravery, but they felt that they too were 
brave, and resolved to put every thing to the hazard of the sword. 
Ultimately, indeed, we obtained the victory, but not without a 
tremendous sacrifice of life. If, therefore, we, the English, the 
masters of India, where we have given so many proofs of our in- 
vincible valour, find from time to time among the natives enemies 
who are not afraid to cope with us, it must be abundantly mani- 
fest that these same natives would not a for a moment to 
engage with any other Euro troops. For public opinion, 
damahenk Indie, places us af the head of the civilieed wk as 
well for valour and military discipline, as for science and political 
wisdom; and, if they are not overawed by the reputation of the 
— people, it is not to be a that the reputation of the 
inferior would be able to subdue their imaginations. This consi- 
deration alone may, if properly weighed, suffice to reveal to France 
and Russia the hopelessness of all their projects against our Indian 
empire. National jealousy, however, and envy, are passions dif- 
ficult to be subdued. Though the courage of the sipahis, there- 
fore, should be proved past contradiction, our continental rivals 
would still console themselves with the belief that our Indian sub- 
jects hold us in too much aversion to combat strenuously in our 
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cause. They denounce our government as tyrannical, and then 
jump to the conclusion that we must necessarily be detested one 
and all, and that the native soldiers, though they may fear and 
occasionally, perhaps, respect their officers, cherish at bottom no 
attachment for them. This prejudice is obviously based on the 
most profound ignorance of our history in India. For there has 
never been a single campaign, from our first becoming masters of 
the country to the present hour, during which the sipahis have 
not given numerous proofs of their fidelity to the Company, and 
most chivalrous attachment to their commanders. To select an 
anecdote or two in proof of this may possibly suggest to some the 
idea that such displays of attachment are rare. But, not bei 
able to give all, a choice must be made out of instances whic 
would fill volumes. In the battle field, we know, nothing is more 
common than for the sipahi to risk or sacrifice his life for the 
leader whom he loves. It is part of the duty of his profession. 
But when affection for his dime is opposed by the Fostile in- 
fluences of caste and religion, the triumph of the kindly feelings 
is more decided and conspicuous. An example of this occurs in 
an obituary for the year 1837, which, though common enough, 
we select for its ennihing simplicity: 


“Died, on the 9th of March, late at night at Mahul Goorary, near 
Asserghur, Lieutenant Alfred Morrison, 3rd regiment, Bombay native 
infantry. He met his death by accidentally slipping his footing whilst 
walking on the edge of a terrace built on the banks of a tributary 
of the river Taptee at the above-mentioned place. Thus the regiment 
has been awfully and suddenly deprived of a zealous and active officer, 
and in private life of one who was much loved and esteemed, and who 
will be long lamented, and whose loss in society cannot be soon or 
easily replaced. To mark still more how he was valued and beloved, 
the sipahis of high caste of the 3rd regiment, carried his coffin to the 
grave, which was followed by the whole of the native officers and men 
of the regiment off duty, showing that the kind treatment and soldier- 
like bearing he used in life towards them, had not been thrown away, 
and that neither the blind bigotry nor prejudices of their religion 
misled or weighed with them, when the last token of their respect could 


be evinced, and strongly testifying how they had loved him, even in 
death.” 


To comprehend the full force of this example of attachment, it 
must be remembered that the Hindis omeed every thing as im- 
pure and desecrated which has been touched by a corpse, more 
especially by that of one not of their own creed. Hence the 
Sandal wood gates of Somnauth could never be set up again in a 
religious edifice. They had closed the entrance to a tomb, and 
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were, therefore, polluted beyond the power of purification. In bear- 
ing, therefore, be body of their officer to the grave, the sipahis 
set at defiance the immemorial prejudices of their religion. 

We are indebted to Lieutenant Greenwood for the second ex- 
ample we shall adduce. During the retreat of Colonel Mosely 
from Ali Musjid, immediately subsequent to Colonel Wild’s un- 
successful attempt to force the Khyber pass, an incident occurred 
which shows, he says, 


“With what devotion the native soldier will follow a leader, whom 
he looks up to and loves even to death! A young officer of the 64th 
regiment having received a severe wound from a jezail ball, which com- 

letely disabled him, was placed in a dooly in the rear of the regiment. 

y some means or other, in the confusion which reigned around, he was 
entirely separated from the troops, and the dooly-bearers becoming 
frightened put him down on the ground and ran away. Unable to 
move, he was thus left to the mercy of his savage enemies, two of whom 
quickly discovered him, and, knife in hand, commenced descending the 
hill, at the foot of which he lay. When they were within a short dis- 
tance of the officer he fortunately saw a sipahi passing by, to whom he 
called. The moment the gallant fellow eed his voice, and saw the 
danger of his officer, he rushed to the spot and confronting the two 
Afredis, shot one, and bayonetted the other within a yard of their 
intended victim. He then turned to his superior, and expressed his 
regret that he could not carry him out of the pass. ‘ But, sahib,’ 
said he, ‘although I cannot save you, I will stop with you; I have 
fourteen or fifteen cartridges left, and while these last, and I can use my 
bayonet, I will sell our lives as dearly as I can, and when I can fight 
no more we will die together.’ Saying this, he reloaded his musket, 
and sat down on a stone beside the officer. 

“ Fortunately the officer’s kitmutgar, who had seen the state in which 
his master was left, fell in with his regiment. No sooner had the 
sipahis heard his account, than eight or ten of his own com 
stepped out of the ranks, and, retracing their steps, found him with his 
faithful guard. They then made a sort of rude litter with their fire- 
locks, and carried him in safety to the camp, which was eight miles 
distant. The gallant sipahi who so nobly saved him was immediatel 

romoted to the rank of havildar; and his conduct on this occasion vill, 
it is to be hoped, be the means of obtaining for him still further pro- 
motion.” 


Nearly at the same time a striking example of courage and at- 
tachment was offered by four English soldiers. As they belonged 
to her Majesty’s troops, their exploit does not properly come within 
the scope of the present article, but as the same spirit pervaded 
the whole army, and as it was impossible in the camp or in the 
field to award the palm of bravery or discipline to the Queen’s or 
Company’s forces, we shall venture to introduce it. It is to Lieu- 
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tenant Greenwood's rapid and interesting narrative that we are in- 
debted for this as well as the preceding anecdote. Upon the ad- 
vance of General Pollock’s army into Affghanistan, it was found 
necessary to punish several tribes, ree for their hostile 
spirit towards us. Among these were the Shinwarrees, with whom 
a smart action was fought in the neighbourhood of Mazeena. It 


was in the course of this affair that, as Lieutenant Greenwood ob- 
serves— 


“ The 31st had to lament the death of as brave a young officer as 
ever belted on a sword. He was shot through the heart in a most 
gallant attempt to take a sungah on the top ofa hill, at the point of 
the bayonet. Only five men were with him, and the breastwork was 
defended by at least fifty Affghans. One of his followers was severely 
wounded at the same moment. When poor Mac Ilveen received the 
ball, he sat down on a stone, and said to the four unwounded soldiers 
who remained : ‘They are too strong for you now, men. They will 
come at you directly; you had better retreat. Do not encumber your- 
selves with my body ; but take my sword—I should like that to be sent 
to my mother—lI feel very weak.’ With these words he fell back and 
expired. The Affghans, seeing the effect of their fire, rushed down 
with frightful yells, brandishing their knives, to cut up the bodies ac- 
cording to their invariable custom. But the four brave 31st men deter- 
mined to die rather than leave their officer’s body to be mutilated ; 
and forming in line before him, they permitted the enemy to come within 
ten yards of them, when by a well-directed fire they killed four, and 
wounded some others. The Shinwarrees not expecting so warm a re- 
ception, were panic-struck, and ran back to their breastwork, when the 
brave fellows retreated, bearing with them the body of young Mac 
Tiveen and their wounded comrade. The soldiers even brought home 
a door from one of the destroyed forts, and from the wood manufac- 
tured a coffin for their officer, so universally was the right feeling to- 
wards their superiors diffused among the men.” 


In this exhibition of soldierly spirit, there is something more 
on both sides, than mere valour and attachment. The officer, 
with his intellect calm and unclouded in death, displays the 
utmost solicitude for the preservation of his gallant followers. He 
would not that they should expose themselves to unnecessary 
danger for the sake of carrying off his body; but the thought of 
his cradle and his home vbinn upon his mind at that moment, 
he desires that his untarnished sword may be saved from the 
enemy, and presented to his mother as a memento, at once of his 
affection and his valour. But this is not all. On the part of the 
brave men, the heroes who fall in masses, and have not their 
names recorded on the roll of fame, a most delicate sentiment of 
love and gallantry displayed itself. The corpses:of their fallen 
comrades they could consent to abandon to the savage revenge of 
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the enemy. It was, they knew, their lot to have their honour 
incorporated with that of their regiment, to forfeit all individual 
existence, and to be remembered only as part of the 31st. It was 
different with this officer. He had a name to be known by, and 
they resolved not only to bear away his remains, but to tear down 
a portion of the dwellings of his enemies wherewith to make a 
coffin for his corse. Feelings like these have room to develop 
themselves only in war. At home those gallant fellows might 
never, during their lives, have enjoyed an opportunity of expe- 
riencing so ennobling a feeling. If war, therefore, be accom- 
panied by many evils, it is not altogether without its compen- 
sations. The sufferings of the brave are repaid by the strength 
of their emotions. 

It would, doubtless, be possible to collect very numerous in- 
stances of the strong attachment of British soldiers for their 
officers ; we may, therefore, appear to be performing a work of 
supererogation, but cannot, nevertheless, refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of relating a circumstance which occurred so far back as 
1818, at the capture of Jawud:— 


“‘ During the most severe part of this affair, a circumstance occurred, 
truly creditable to the character of the officer to whom it relates. An 
European soldier of the horse-artillery fell mortally wounded, and on 
his comrades attempting to carry him to the rear, he entreated that 
they would desist, adding, ‘I know I must die—and I only wish to 
shake Lieutenant Mathison by the hand before I die.’ His wish was 
immediately gratified, and he expired, uttering ‘God bless you.’ Few 
men possessed more remarkably than Lieutenant Mathison that kind 
openness of character, which, when combined with great personal cou- 
rage, commands esteem and wins the affection of those around us.” 


From this anecdote, simple as it is, we may learn the important 
truth, that when an officer is beloved, his approbation and his smile 
suffice to cheer the soldier in death. Throughout the war in Aff- 
ghanistan the sipahis gave innumerable proofs of their loyalty to 
the Company and attachment to their leaders. There is, in fact, 
scarcely an example of the contrary on record. Even during the 
reverses at Kabul, and the tragical retreat by which they were 
brought to a close, the Hindustani soldiers relinquished hope with 
more reluctance than those of Europe. It is remarked by 
Lieutenant Eyre—than whom it would be difficult to discover a 
more gallant and patriotic officer, or a more upright and impartial 
historian—that it was the whispers about retreat which first sowed 
the seeds of disorganisation and discouragement in the Kabul army. 
So long as the soldiers could believe that their fortitude and courage 
were not despaired of by their officers, they demeaned themselves 
with the utmost gallantry. It was only inn through a series of 
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fatal errors the existence of our force had been rendered dependant 
on the faith or policy of the Affghans, that any symptoms of 
wavering were discovered among the troops. Even then, how- 
ever, the natives of Hindustan were not behind their English 
companions in arms either in courage or fidelity to the sovereign. 
Demoralisation stole upon them as it were inch by inch. Inca- 
= in the general, dissension in his councils, rashness and cre- 

ulity in the envoy, undermined by degrees the self-reliance of 
thearmy. They beheld every thing around them become a prey 
to mismanagement. Many appear to have been seized by a pre- 
sentiment of the awful fate that was impending over them. Winter 
shot its dispiriting chill through the frames of the sipahis born in 
the sultry plains of India; and the effect of the climate was coun- 
teracted by no glow of confidence in their superior leaders. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that their wonted daring should some- 
times have forsaken them. They beheld the commissariat sacri- 
ficed with a cool indifference, which seemed to savour of idiotey. 
In their cantonments they were surrounded by indications of ap- 
proaching famine. Through a reckless spirit of neglect, which 
they might very well interpret into a criminal disregard of their 
sufferings, they were refused the privilege of a fire to dry their 

arments at night when drenched by many long hours’ exposure to 
sleet and snow. Is it not surprising, therefore, that the power of 
discipline and their chivalrous devotion to Great Britain yielded 
so slowly as they did? Scenes meanwhile occurred which it were 
difficult to characterise. Almost every circumstance tended to 
convict the chief authorities of utter imbecility. That they were 
honest and honourable men no one denies; that they were brave 
also is, in most cases at least, equally certain. That which constituted 
their misfortune was the absence of mental resources. ‘There was not 
among them a single commanding intellect, among those we mean 
who occupied a high position. Nature had designed them to be 
subalterns, but the current of events had cast them into places of 
the utmost responsibility. Can we marvel then at the calamities 
by which they were overwhelmed? 

About a week after the breaking out of the insurrection at Kabul, 
it was judged necessary, in order to ensure the safety of the can- 
tonments, to re-capture a fort which had fallen into the hands of 
the rebels. The narrative of this affair, as given by Lieutenant 
Eyre, will serve to illustrate the spirit which at that period per- 
vaded the army. The reader will perceive that it was com 
of a strange mixture of daring and apprehension, of self-confidence 
springing from the recollection of past triumphs, and a suspicious 
presaging of evils to come, begot and nurtured by the criminal 
vacillation of the chiefs. Nothing was conducted as it ought to 
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have been. Fate seemed already to be extending around them 
the net in whose dark and bloody meshes they were soon to be 
caught and perish. Still we behold at various stages of the pro- 
cess the officer, the European soldier, and the sipahi, performing 
acts, which, for heroism and a stoical contempt of danger are not 
to be surpassed. After several unsuccessful operations on the 

of the British army, in the neighbourhood of Kabul, the infection 
of rebellion spreading rapidly, the most fierce and warlike of the 
tribes flocked to the scene of action, and beset our position on all 
sides. On the 10th of November, the enemy in great force, mov- 


ing down eastward into the plain, took possession of all the forts 
in that direction: 


* One of these, called the Rika Bashi, was situated immediately op- 
posite the mission compound at the north-east angle of cantonments, 
within musket-shot of our works, into which the enemy soon began to 
pour a very annoying fire ; a party of sharp-shooters at the same time, 
concealing themselves among the ruins of a house immediately oppo- 
site the north-east bastion, took deadly aim at the European artillery- 
men who were working the guns; one poor fellow being shot through 
the temple in the act of sponging. From two howitzers and a five 
inch-and-a-half mortar, a discharge of shells into the fort was kept up 
for several hours. 

* At this time not above two days’ supply of provisions remained in 
garrison, and it was very clear that, unless the enemy were =e driven 
out from their new possession, we should soon be completely hemmed 
in on all sides. At the envoy’s urgent desire—he taking the entire 
responsibility on himself,—the general ordered a force to hold themselves 
in readiness under Brigadier Shelton, to storm the Rika Bashi fort. 
About twelve a.m., the following troops assembled at the eastern gate 
—two horse-artillery guns, one mountain-train gun, Walker’s horse, 
H. M.’s 44th foot, under Colonel Mackerell, 37th N. I., under Major 
Griffiths, 6th regiment of Shah’s force, under Captain Hopkins. The 
whole issued from cantonments, a storming party, consisting of two 
companies from each regiment, taking the lead, preceded by Captain 
Bellew, who hurried forward to blow open the gate, missing which, 
however, he blew open a wicket of such small dimensions as to render 
it impossible for more than two or three men to enter abreast and these 
in a stooping posture. This, it will be seen, was one cause of discom- 
fiture in the first instance ; for the hearts of the men failed them when 
they saw their foremost comrades struck down, endeavouring to force 
an entrance under such disadvantageous circumstances without being 
able to help them. The signal, however, was given for the storming 
party, headed by Colonel Mackerell. On nearing the wicket, the de- 
tachment encountered an excessively sharp fire from the walls, and 
the small passage through which they endeavoured to rush in, merely 
served to expose the bravest to almost certain death from the hot fire 
of the defenders. Colonel Mackerell, however, and Lieutenant Bird, 
of Shah’s 6th infantry, accompanied by a handful of Europeans and a 
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few sepoys, forced their way in; Captain Westmacott, of the 37th, 
being shot down outside, and Captain M‘Crae sabred in the entrance. 
The garrison, supposing that these few gallant men were backed by the 
whole attacking party, fled in consternation out of the gate, which 
was on the opposite side of the fort, and which ought to have been the 
_ assailed. Unfortunately, at this instant, a number of Affghan 

orse charged round the corner of the fort next the wicket; the ery of 
* Cavalry’ was raised—a cry which too often, during our operations, pa- 
ralysed the arms of those, whose muskets and bayonets we have been 
accustomed to consider as more than a match for a desultory charge 
of irregular horsemen; the Europeans gave way simultaneously with 
the sepoys—a bugler of the 6th infantry, through mistake, sounded the 
retreat—and it became for the time a scene of sauve qui peut. In 
vain did the officers, especially Major Scott, of H. M.’s 44th, —- 
the fearful predicament of his commanding officer, exhort and beseec 
their men to march forward—not a soul would follow them save a pri- 
vate of the 44th, named Steward, who was afterwards promoted for his 
solitary gallantry. Let me here do Brigadier Shelton justice: his 
acknowledged courage redeemed the day ; for, exposing his own person 
toa hot fire, he stood firm amidst the crowd of fugitives, and by his ex- 
hortation and example at last rallied them; advancing again to the 
attack, again our men faltered, notwithstanding that the fire of the 
great guns from the cantonments, and that of Captain Mackenzie's 
jezailchees from the north-east angle of the Mission compound, together 
with a demonstration on the part of our cavalry, had greatly abated the 
ardour of the Affghan horse. A third time did the brigadier bring on 
his men to the assault, which now proved successful. We became mas- 
ters of the fort. But what in the meantime had been passing inside, 
where it will be remembered several of our brave brethren had been 
shut up, as it were, in the lion’s den? 

“On the first retreat of our men, Lieutenant Bird, with Colonel 
Mackerell, and several Europeans, had hastily shut the gate by which 
the garrison had for the most part oneal the place, securing the 
chain with a bayonet: the repulse outside, however, encouraged the 
enemy to return in great numbers, and it being impossible to remain 
near the gate on account of the hot fire poured in through the crevices, 
our few heroes speedily had the mortification to see their foes not onl 
re-entering the wicket, but, having drawn the bayonet, rush in wi 
loud shouts through the now re-opened gate. Poor Mackerell, having 
fallen, was literally hacked to pieces, though still alive at the termina- 
tion of the contest. Lieutenant Bird, with two sepoys, retreated into 
a stable, the door of which they closed ; all the rest of the men, endea- 
vouring to mere through the wicket were met and slaughtered. Bird’s 
place of concealment at first, in the confusion, escaped the observation 
of the temporarily triumphant Affghans ; at last it was discovered, and 
an attack commenced at the door. This being barricadoed with logs of 
wood, and whatever else the tenants of the stable could find, resisted 
their efforts, while Bird and his now solitary companion, a sepoy of the 
39th N, L. (the other having been struck down) maintained as hot a 
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fire as they could, each shot taking deadly effect from the proximity of 
the party engaged. The fall of their companions deterred the mass of 
the assailants from a simultaneous rush, which must have succeeded, 
and thus that truly chivalrous, high-minded, and amiable young gen- 
tleman, whose subsequent fate must be ranked among the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence, which we caunot for the present fathom, 
stood at bay with his equally brave comrade for upwards of a quarter 
of an hour, when, having only five cartridges left, in spite of having 
rifled the pouch of the dead man, they were rescued as related above. 
Our troops literally found the pair ‘ grim and lonely there,’ upwards of 
thirty of the enemy having fallen by their unassisted prowess.” 


Lady Sale’s rough journal supplies, also, the materials of a very 
striking picture am she contemplated with palpitating heart 
from the ramparts of the cantonments at Cabul. It was the prac- 
tice of the Affghans, when our dissensions, imprudence, neglect, 
delay and infatuation had inspired them with self-confidence, 
and something like a contempt fbr us, to ascend the hills overlook- 
ing our position in vast numbers, and from thence with shouts of 
insulting bravado, to fire into our works. On one occasion they 
employed the Shah’s elephants, which had fallen into their hands, 
to md two guns up the heights, from whence they played with 
them upon the cantonments. It is well known that the autho- 
rities within were shaken by the most conflicting counsels. Some 
were eager for instant action, others appeared to expect safety 
from delay, flattering themselves apparently that accident would 
work miracles to effect their deliverance. Owing to these dis- 
sensions, it was not until between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon that a force could be got ready to meet the Affghans on 
the hills. At that hour Brigadier Shelton, with a body of horse 
and foot deemed equal to the service, marched forth and com- 
menced the ascent of the heights. ‘* The Affghan cavalry charged 
furiously down the hills upon our troops in close column. The 
37th N.I. were leading, the 44th in the centre, and the Shah’s 
6th in the rear. No square was formed to receive them. All 
was a regular confusion. ‘‘ My very heart,” says Lady Sale, “ felt 
as if it leapt to my teeth when I saw the Affghans ride clear 
through them. The onset was fearful. They looked like a 
great cluster of bees, but we beat them and drove them wu 
again.” This service was performed by Anderson’s horse, whic 
continued for some time to drive them along the crest of the 
hills until we were complete masters of the ground. 

It was our intention, however, to have preserved something 
hke chronological order in introducing the examples of intrepidity 
which occurred during the Affghan campaigns. From this plan 
we have in some degree departed, the circumstances above related 
having occurred upon the eve of that sudden change of fortune 
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which overtook us at Kabul. We return, therefore, to the first 
brilliant achievement of the war which reflects so much honour 
on the whole force engaged in —— it—we mean the 
storming of Ghuzni, which must be regarded as one of the most 
memorable exploits recorded in our Indian annals. Upon the 
events of the war which preceded the action, it is unn 

to dwell. Most persons remember the excitement which per- 
vaded all Asia and Europe when the army of the Indus first 
broke ground and commenced its march towards Affghanistan. 
Every variety of alarming prediction was industriously circulated. 
It was foretold that the sipahis would never face the hardiest 
mountaineers of all Asia in their own fastnesses. The horrors of 
the various passes were eloquently delineated. Poetry was called 
in to portray the effects of the burning winds which were to 
torture and thin the ranks of ourarmy. Russian gold, moreover, 
Persian intrigue, and the fiery fanaticism of Musselman nations, 
were to co-operate in creating obstacles to our advance. The 
whole civilised world consequently looked forward with extreme 
solicitude, not unmingled perhaps in some instances with hope, 
to the extermination of our forces, and the fatal consequences 
which it was presumed would inevitably follow in India. Mean- 
while the British army, uninfluenced by these sinister prophecies, 
crossed the Indus, marched over the burning plains of Kutch 
Gundava, penetrated the dreaded defiles of Affghanistan, and 


emerged suddenly into its — if not victorious, at least mas- 


ters of every thing around them. There was not in fact an enemy 
that dared to dispute their advance. Pushing on leisurely, they 
occupied Kandahar, from which the brothers of Dost Mohammed 
had made their escape with all speed, and having exhibited the 
Durani monarch, surrounded by extraordinary circumstances of 
ee to his astonished subjects, directed their steps towards 
the strong places of the country in which the friends and forces 
of the usurper had taken refuge. In this part of Asia the 
Mohammedan religion still exerts something like its primitive 
influence. Unhesitating belief in its doctrines is widely spread, 
and the fierce prejudices which it is calculated to engender, 
glow in almost every breast. Our countrymen a 
were not regarded simply as enemies, but as enemies of God, 
to overthrow and exterminate whom would be at once an act 
of patriotism and religion. Thousands, therefore, excited b 

the most deadly of all passions, sectarian fanaticism, ‘to which 
the love of country imparted much of the character of virtue, 
banded together to oppose us. They were called Ghazees, 
and had devoted themselves to death in the hope of obtaining 
hereafter the crown of martyrdom. ‘To reduce a population 


animated by such feelings, and shocked and alienated besides by 
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the difference of our aspect, costume, manners, and language, 
was obviously an undertaking of much difficulty. As soon, 
however, as affairs were supposed to be settled at Kandahar, a 
portion of the forces moved eastward to the attack of the stron, 
places in the mountains which were held for Dost Mohammed. 
The Affghans, whose forefathers had conquered or overrun 
northern India, cherished a sort of traditional contempt for the 
— whom 7 supposed it would be easy to cut to pieces. 

ith the English they had not previously come in contact. 
During the march, however, the unreflecting intrepidity of the 
Ghazees betrayed them into a conflict with us, in which they 
began to discover what manner of people we were. Our own 
general, meanwhile, had been guilty of a great error. Trusting 
to imperfect intelligence, or not sufficiently alive to the diffi- 
culties before him, Lord Keane had neglected to bring up his 
battering train, which undoubtedly occasioned a great waste of 
human life. Captain Havelock, who was present during the 
whole affair, thus describes the approach to Ghuzni. 


“The regiments found their ground with difficulty, and being 
without tents, rations, or followers, perceived that, hungry and weary, 
they had another night of shivering bivouac before them. Dropping 
shots were heard from the fortress throughout the dark and lagging 


hours ; but as the British sustained no loss in any quarter, the fire 
seemed to have no object but to testify the alertness of the garrison. 
Conjecture, too, was kept alive during the cold vigil by seeing lights 
constantly displayed from the citadel, which were answered by corre- 
sponding fires on the plains and on the heights around. It was known 
that Mohammed Afzul Khan, another son of the Amir of Kabul, had 
marched down from the capital with the view of deblockading Ghuzni, 
and was nowclose tous. The forces of the Ghilzees, Abdulrahman and 
Gul Mohammed, were in the field at no great distance. A party also of 
fanatics from the Suliman Khiels, who had taken arms when a religious 
war had, as a last resource, been proclaimed by the tottering Barukzyes, 
now occupied the heights to the eastward of the valley in which the for- 
tress stands. Reflections on these circumstances, and on our want of a 
battering train, the glimmering of the lights on the hostile battlements 
and in the plains, and the chill of the night air, effectually chased 
away slumber until day broke on the 22nd. Its light enabled us to 
survey our position, and to compare the precipitous pathway by which 
we had in the darkness ascended and descended the heights, now on our 
right flank, with the safer Kotul, up which our ba e soon after 
wound, and by which we also might have climbed. The first labour of 
the morning was to collect our tents and foundered baggage animals, 
our followers and our sick, out of ravines, and from the top of emi- 
nences, into and up to which they had needlessly plunged and mounted 
in the shade of night. We now saw that a grand line of encampment 
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was established to the northward of Ghuzni. The troops and court of 

the Shah were on the left, next to them the British cavalry, the head- 

quarters of the commander-in-chief, and the artillery in the centre; 

near to it the infantry from Bombay, and our fourth brigade; and on 

the right, resting their flank on the heights to the north-west, were the 

brigades of the first division.” 
+ * 


* . * 


“The strength of the lofty and scarped citadel of Ghuzni is some- 
what impaired by the circumstance of a spur of the heights to the 
north-west of it stretching down to within two hundred and fifty 
yards of its walls. On one of the highest points of these eminences is 
an old Ziyarutgah; and lower down, but nearer to the fortress, is another 
temple, and a small Affghan village. Mohammed Hyder had closed with 
masonry the other four gates of the fortress, leaving open that only which 
led towards Kabul, directly in front of which the Bret brigade of the 
Bengal division was now encamped. Gardens with high walls ran down 
to the edge of the ditch of the fortress, which might temporarily become 
places of lodgment either for the garrison or the besiegers. 

“On the above few data Sir John Keane based the notion of his bold 
and brilliant plan of attack. His want of a siege train precluded all 
hope of breaching ; for he had seen that his guns, the largest of which 
were no better than field artillery, could make little impression on the 
well baked crust of the walls of Ghuznee. His project, therefore, 
pivoted on his ability to cause the ruin of the Kabul gate to supply the 
place of a breach. The weather was most favourable to the attempt. 
It blew so strongly, and in such loud gusts from the east at night, 
and towards dawn, as to render inaudible to the devoted garrison the 
tramp of columns and the rattling of artillery wheels, and even to 
deaden the roar of guns of small calibre. 

“ The road which led by the pillars to the Cabul gate was the line of 
attack. About and after midnight four companies of the 16th native 
infantry, and two of the 48th, established themselves in the gardens in 
the margin of the town, to the right and left of the spot where the head 
of the column was to rest previously to the assault. Somewhat later, 
three companies of the 35th regiment, native infantry, under Captain 
Hay, making a détour, took up a position to the northward of the for- 
tress, and distracted the attention of the garrison by keeping up a con- 
stant fire of musketry against the works. Three had struck, and day- 
light was distant only one short hour, when more serious measures of 
assault began to be matured. 

“Field artillery, guided by the instructions of Brigadier Stevenson, 
was placed in a well-chosen position on the commanding heights oppo- 
site the citadel and began a cannonade, which soon induced the enem 
to respond with every gun they could bring to bear upon the hills, whilst 
the nine-pounders of the camel-battery directed a fire against the walls 
from the low ground on the left of the road at a range of not more 
than three hundred and fifty yards. Meanwhile, slowly the storm was 
gathering and rolling on to the fatal gate. Captains Peat and Thom- 
son, with the officers and men of the engineer establishment, had crept 
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down to the works, furnished with some hundred pounds of powder im 
twelve large bags, destined to blow into the air the strong barricade, 
behind which the enemy felt secure. In the rear of this simple ma- 
chinery of destruction a column stood arrayed upon the road, yet 
screened by the shades of night. It was subdivided, in the instructions, 
into an advance, a main column, a support, and a reserve. 

“The front of these was composed of the light companies of the Queen’s, 
the 17th and the Bengal European regiment, and of Captain Vigor’s 
company of the 13th light infantry. It was led by Colonel Dennie. 
The second body, under the immediate command of Brigadier Sale, 
was made up of the remainder of the Queen’s and Bengal Europeans, 
whilst, as an auxiliary to its efforts, all the 13th, excepting its storming 
company, extended as skirmishers along the whole of the assailed front 
of the fortress. The support was H. M.’s 17th regiment, led by Colonel 
Croker. The column denominated the reserve was personally com- 
manded by Sir Willoughby Cotton, and composed of the unemployed 
companies of the 16th, the 35th, and the 48th. 

“The British guns were now in battery, and had opened ; and the 
enemy was answering their smart fire by sending every now and then a 
round shot with a rushing sound through the air on an errand of ven- 
geance. From the southward the fire of Captain Hay’s musketry 
was heard, whilst, as our skirmishers along the whole northern face 
were from time to time deseried, they were saluted with jezail (wall-piece) 
and musketry shots from the ramparts. The scene became animated. 
The Affghans exhibited on their walls a succession of blue lights, by aid 
of which they strove to get a clear view of the efforts which were about 
to be made against them. But of the real nature of the mischief which 
they had to dread, they remained altogether ignorant. In expectation of a 
general escalade, they had manned the whole circumference of their walls. 

“The northern rampart at length became a sheet of flame, and 
everywhere the cannonade and fire of musketry grew brisker and 
brisker. But these soon ceased, or were forgotten, for scarcely had da 
began to break, when, after an explosion, barely audible beyond the head 
of the column amidst the sighing of the boisterous wind and the rattle 
of the cannonade, a pillar of black smoke was seen to rise, and then, 
after a pause, the bugle sound to advance was distinctly recognised. 
The moment was one of the deepest interest. It was yet dark, and the 
column was composed chiefly of young troops. A notion pervaded it 
that a bastion had fallen in under the fire of the artillery ; others 
thought that one of the enemy’s expense magazines had blown up ; but 
all who had seen the instructions of the preceding evening knew that 
the crisis had arrived, and that the attempt was now to be hazarded 
which was to make or mar the projectors of the enterprise. 

“The engineers had done their work boldly, prudently, skilfully. 
Captain Thomson and his coadjutors had crept silently along the brid 
or causeway, which afforded a passage across the wet ditch, and up the 
steep, defended by loopholes, which led to the gate, through the chinks’ 
of which a party of Affghans were seen clustered together, smoking 
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and conversing. Close to the massive portal they had piled the bags, 
and fired the hose or saucisse, seventy feet in length, attached to them. 
The explosion party effected this in about two minutes, and then re- 
tired under such cover as they could find to watch the result. The 
enemy were still in ignorance of the nature of the scheme laid for 
their destruction. Anxious, however, to discover the cause of the bustle 
which they partially heard in the direction of the important entrance, 
they now displayed a large and brilliant blue light on the widened ram- 
part immediately above the gate. But they had no time to profit by its 
glare before the powder exploded, shivered the massive barricade in 
pieces, and brought down in hideous ruin into the passage below masses 
of masonry and fractured beams. 

“The stormers, under Colonel Dennie, rushed, as soon as they heard 
the bugle signal, into the smoking and darkened opening before them, 
and found themselves fairly opposed, hand to hand, by the Affghans, 
who had quickly recovered from their surprise. oe could be dis- 
tinctly seen in the narrow passage, but the clash of sword blade against 
bayonet was heard on every side. The little band had to grope its way — 
between the yet standing walls in darkness, which the glimmer of the 
blue light did not dissipate, but rendered more perplexing. It was ne- 
cessary however to force a passage ; there was neither time nor space, 
Sadieed, for regular street firing, but in its turn each loaded section gave 
its volley, and then made way for the next, which, crowding to the 
front, poured in a deadly discharge at half pistol shot amongst the de- 
fenders. Thus this forlorn hope won gradually their way onward, until 
at length its commanders, and their leading files, beheld over the heads 
of their infuriated opponents, a small portion of blue sky and a twink- 
ling star or two, and then, in a moment, the headmost soldiers found 
themselves within the place. Resistance was overborne, and no sooner 
did these four companies feel themselves established in the fortress than 
a loud cheer, which was heard beyond the pillars, announced their 
triumph to the troops without.” 


Owing to anaccident which might have proved fatal to the en- 
terprise, the main column was for a short time arrested in its pro- 
gress. For Brigadier Sale, meeting with an officer who had been 
engaged in blowing in the gates, and inquiring of him how the 
affair proceeded, was informed that the passage within was choked 
up with rubbish, so that the forlorn hope could not form an en- 
trance. Upon this the bugles sounded a retreat, but the troops, 
averse beyond all things to retrograde, stood still till it was dis- 
covered that the account cf the obstruction was erroneous. 


“ But the delay, short as it had been, was productive of mischief. It 
had left a considerable interval between the forlorn hope and Brigadier 
Sale’s column, and just as the latter, in which the Queen’s regiment was 
leading, had pressed into the gateway, a large body of Affghans, driven 
headlong from the ramparts by the assault and fire of Colonel Dennie’s 
force, rushed down towards the opening, in the hope of that way effect- 
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ing theirescape. Their attack was made upon the rear company of the 
Queen’s, and the leading files of the Bengal European regiment. The 
encounter with these desperate men was terrific. They fiercely as- 
saulted, and, for a moment, drove back the troops opposed to them. 
“One of their number, rushing over the fallen timbers, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shumsheer. The 
Affghan repeated his blow as his opponent was falling, but the pummel, 
not the edge of his sword, this time took effect, though with stunning 
violence. He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and 
Affghan rolled together among the fractured timbers. Thus situated 
the first care of the brigadier was to master the weapon of his adver- 
sary. He snatched at it, but one of his fingers met the edge of the 
trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to keep fast the hilt of his 
shumsheer. But he had an active and powerful opponent, and was 
himself faint from loss of blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened, in the melée, to ap- 
proach the scene of conflict ; the wounded leader recognised and called 
to him for aid. Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of 
the Affghan, but still the desperado continued to struggle with frantic 
violence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier for a moment 
got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon of his enemy in his left 
and, he dealt him, with his right, a cut from his own sabre which cleft 
his skull from the crown to the eyebrow. The Mohammedan once 
shouted ‘ Ue Ullah,’ and never wile or moved again.” 


This, it may be worthy of remark, was the second time that 
Captain Kershaw had the happiness of contributing to — 
the life of General Sale. In the early operations of the Burmese 
war this distinguished officer was struck on the head by a musket 
ball, which lodged itself under the scalp. Sale ae 
dropped, and by many who saw him fall was supposed to be dead. 
Captain Kershaw, however, possessing some skill in surgery, con- 
trived with a split bamboo to extract the ball, after which tearing 
up his shirt, he washed and bandaged the wound. But it was 
not until he had been bled by a surgeon that Sale recovered his 
consciousness. All this took place under the heavy fire of a Bur- 
mese stockade, when the balls were flying about like hail. It 
will readily be believed that the thanks of the hero of Jellalabad 
were warm and sincere. It is much to be regretted that Kershaw, 
who frequently shared his dangers, has not survived to partake of 
his triumph. He fell fighting gallantly in the calamitous retreat 
from Kabul. 

To return, however, in a few hours, Ghuzni, citadel and all, 
was ours. There is one circumstance connected with the operations 
against this place, which will not by the officers of the Indian 
army, at least, be deemed unworthy of notice. It is in itself per- 
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haps a small matter, but relating to one of the most gallant and 
meritorious among the Company’sservants, we cannot prevail with 
ourselves to pass it over. Persons in high authority, it is said, 
have chosen to give currency to the report that the first announce- 
ment of the fall of Ghuzni was made to Lord Keane by his own 
son. This was not thecase. It was Colonel Outram who brought 
the first news to the general in his position at the Ziyarutgah; we 
have his own testimony for it, and “‘ we will take the ghost’s word 
for a thousand pounds.” It is with regret we observe in the gene- 
ral’s own despatch no acknowledgement of Colonel Outram’s ser- 
vices, as well as the brief and apparently grudging manner in which 
those of Colonel Dennie are alluded to. The general says, “ his 
best acknowledgements are due to Brigadier Roberts, to Colonel 
Dennie,” &c. Best acknowledgements! Why Colonel Dennie 
was the hero of the day, the man who led the forlorn hope, who 
beat back torrents of Affghans, and supported nobly by Brigadier 
Sale, planted the British standard within the walls of Ghuzni. 
Lord Keane should have infused a little more warmth into his re- 
rt of such services. He need not have adopted the sesquipe- 
Solan words and vapid affectation which Lord Ellenborough has 
since vindicated to himself; but it would have done no discredit to 
his character had he yielded a little to the impulse of admiration, 
and been more disposed to pay honour to whom honour was due. 

With regard to Colonel Outram, he can fortunately very well 
dispense with Lord Keane’s testimony, since there is not a single 
officer in that army, of which he is one of the brightest ornaments, 
who is not ever forward in private or in public to do honour to his 
distinguished merit. His comrades dwell, in fact, on no man’s 
achievements with so much pleasure. He appears to be the per- 
sonal friend of almost all with whom he has ever served; and be- 
cause of the existence of this most honourable feeling, which ma 
be regarded as the best possible testimony to his worth, we shall 
here depart a little from the plan we had traced for ourselves, and 
ley before our readers a brief history of the career of this Bayard 
of the Indian army, which we extract from a manuscript com- 
munication of one of his companions in arms. 

Foremost among those who have eminently distinguished them- 
selves by intrepidity, judgment, and firmness, stands the name of 
Colonel James Outram. It was in the hunting field that his 
indomitable spirit first displayed itself, and, as was the case with 
many of the heroes of antiquity, his brilliant exploits in war were 
preceded by signal victories gained over the most formidable of 
the brute creation. First in every danger, he became a sports- 
man with whom few could vie, and not long after his arrival in 
India, obtained among his comrades the honourable appellation 
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of “the Chieftain.” During his whole period of service he has 
never suffered an opportunity to escape of being present when 
the sword was to be drawn. No difficult or out of the way duty 
was ever to be performed that he did not volunteer. His many 
miraculous escapes might induce the supposition that ‘‘ he bears 
a charmed life,” and after his gallant defence of the Residency at 
Hyderabad, by which he crowned a series of the most daring acts 
of gallantry, his brother officers testified their high respect for him 
as a soldier by presenting him with a sword, on which was in- 
scribed the appropriate motto “‘ Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

But although so essentially warlike, Colonel Outram has dur- 
ing a long career displayed no less genius asa civilian. Besides 
his ample share in the planning and conduct of various military 
enterprises, his political services for many years past have been 
such as it would be difficult to parallel in the whole course of In- 
dian diplomacy. Who has not read, with feelings approaching to 
envy, of the gallant pursuit which he led after Dost Mohammed 
Khan, and of his adventurous journey through an unknown region, 
with the news of the fall of Khelat? His services in Affghanistan 
were rewarded by preferment to a post of high honour and re- 
sponsibility. All our communications with Kandahar depended 
upon Sinde and Beloochistan, and to avert the opposition of 
either, would not have been an easy task even in time of peace. 
But Colonel Outram had to deal with them both in time of war, 
and by his dexterity he obtained their cordial co-operation 
throughout the whole of our dangers and disasters beyond the 

dus. 

It was during the administration of the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, that Colonel Outram was selected for a task which 
early established his reputation upon a firm and lasting basis. 
This was the organisation of a Bheel levy—a measure which in- 
volved the work of reclaiming men of the most lawless nature, and 
bringing to habits of discipline and obedience those who in their 
very name carried terror throughout the country that they infested. 

Kandeish had for many years been plundered by bands of these 
wild mountaineers, headed by desperate leaders, who were in the 
habit of sallying from their eueiee on the border, whence they 
rifled towns and villages, levied black mail at discretion, and com- 
mitted extensive gang robberies with the utmost impunity. Each 
day added to their confidence, and the British troops sent against 
them, sustained reverses which, among so turbulent a population, 
it was deemed difficult to retrieve. Owing to the deadly fevers 
that prevail at the seasons invariably selected by the Bheels for 
their predatory inroads, the mortality amongst the sipahis who 
were sent into these jungly districts was immense, and few Euro- 
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peans who visited them ever escaped with life. Great tracts of 
forest intervened, the prejudicial malaria from which had stamped 
the features of every native born within their influence, and on 
the northern frontier especially, the impracticable nature of the 
belt of Sathpfra mountains, which formed the refuge of the ban- 
ditti, can hardly be understood by those who have never entered 
such a hears 4 

The Bheels, however, had not been the first to commence the 
depredations by which Kandeish was thus scourged. Long after 
the extinction of the Pindaries, foreign freebooters crossed the 
boundaries and returned laden with spoil through the valley of 
the Nerbudda. At the time of which we are now speaking, a 
very formidable body, headed by Appa Sahib, the ex-Rajah of 
Nagpur, had made his appearance in the western districts, which 
abound in old Mahratta forts more or less dilapidated, but many 
at that period in excellent repair. Molair was among the strongest 
of these fastnesses, and on its walls the rebels hoisted the standard 
of the Peishwa. Extensive preparations were made for the reduc- 
tion of the place, and whilst troops were ordered to advance from 
Surat, Jaulna, and other equally distant stations, two hundred si- 
pahis and a few irregular horse were pushed forward from Malli- 
gaum to cover the town of Molair, which was remotely situated 
from the fortress. Lieutenant Outram was placed in command of 
this detachment, and he instantly conceived the idea of surprising 
the garrison. Having made a forced march during the night, he 
passed the town, overtook and defeated the rebels, and returning, 
arrived as the day dawned under the loopholed walls which 
frowned above the scarped hill. Mounted upon a famous black 
pony, a native of Kattiwar, which had long served him in the 

unting field, he dashed up a steep acclivity, which afforded a 
precarious footing, and scrambling over a dilapidated portion of 
the solid stone rampart, rushed sword in hand into the midst of 
the astounded garrison. Down went their leader in an instant— 
the sipahis were already scaling the walls in various directions, 
and in the panic which followed, a complete victory was achieved 
almost without another blow. 

In order to avert the necessity of constantly harassing the re- 
gular troops, in operations directed against hordes of marauders 
such as these, the government now resolved upon the attempt to 
embody a Bheel police. The prejudices, mistrust, and uncivi- 
lised habits of a people, cunning as foxes, and wild as the un- 
healthy woods that they inhabit, must oppose no ordinary diffi- 
culties to the realisation of such a scheme; but Mr. Elphinstone 
— saw that there did not exist a man in the: service more 
capable of succeeding in the attempt than Lieutenant Outram. 
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No sooner had the arduous duty been committed to his hands, 
than he mounted his notable Kattiwar pony, and followed by a 
single attendant, rode straightway to the aunts of one of the 
principal hill naiks.* Alighting at the door of his sequestered 
cabin, he greeted the chief with the utmost confidence, and an- 
nounced himself come to take up his residence during a few days 
in the hattiet to partake of his hospitality and hunt in his com- 

any. Sobriety was fortunately not among the virtues of the 

rigand or his followers, and as his visitor had brought a basket 
well stored with the beverage that they loved, every suspicion 
was speedily dispelled. By his tact and frankness of man- 
ner, no less than by the daring acts that he performed in the 
presence of his host, Outram soon won over the wild — with 
whom he had thus become a voluntary associate. It was not 
long before some of the most influential were even induced to 
take service under his banner, and submit themselves to his con- 
trol, not perhaps with any inclination of forsaking their own 
lawless habits, but intoxicated less by brandy than by admiration 
of the kindred spirit that had come among them. Upon the 
nucleus thus formed, a corps of military police was gradually em- 
bodied, and advanced step by - to the highest state of disci- 
plined efficiency. With its aid alone, Outram shortly succeeded 
in effectually clearing Kandeish of the banditti by which it had 
so long been scourged, and in restoring perfect security on the 
border. Respected, loved, and admired by the wild mountaineers 
whom he had skilfully brought together, he had enlisted their 
feelings as well as their persons in his service, and there was 
nothing that they would not do at his bidding. Such was the 
confidence reposed in his bravery, and such the admiration in- 
spired by his superiority in all the qualities which they most 
admired, that none had any hesitation in following him against 
their own clansmen, or, if required to do so, even in turning the 
bayonet against their own kindred, who were still robbers by 
profession. With the aid of so efficient an arm of police, nume- 
rous gangs were soon apprehended or dispersed, which had baf- 
fled every previous exertion on the part of the military, and the 
whole of the unhealthy outposts on the frontier were finally gar- 
risoned from the Bheel corps. 

In the north-eastern district of Kandeish, most alarming atro- 
cities were committed during the hot season of 1831, by the 
Pardies and Turoee Bheels. Proceeding into the hills with no 
more than twenty-five men of the corps that he had thus raised, 
Lieutenant Outram, aided only by a few irregular horse, discovered, 


* Bheel chieftain of a clan. + A Bheel encampment is so termed. 
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characters who had been concerned in extensive depredations. 
One hundred and sixty of the worst were committed to take their 
trial for thirty gang robberies, and of these, all excepting eight, 
were convicted upon the fullest evidence. What better illustration 
could be required of the efficiency of such a corps under such a 
leader? A whole district at once thoroughly cleared of so formi- 
dable a banditti by a handful of men, not a acting against their 
own kindred, but even holding in strict custody criminals who 
were amenable to capital punishment. The fact at once proves the 
nature of the influence exerted over those enlisted in the govern- 
ment service, and the conviction on the mind of those who were 
still untamed, that they could not elude their disciplined clansmen. 

The services of the Bheel corps were not less valuable in the 
— and arrest of foreign marauders on the wildest of our 

rders, and during the administration of Sir John Malcolm, Lieu- 
tenant Outram volunteered to scour the Dhaung, a strong jungly 
tract which divides Kandeish from the districts of Surat. Its 
wild inhabitants, never previously chastised, had long preyed with 
impunity on the British territory, and that too in the teeth of strong 
detachments which had for years been maintained on the frontier, 
for no attempt had yet been made to penetrate to the heart of 
their deadly fastnesses, nor would it now have been entertained but 
for Lieutenant Outram’s personal pledge for its success. He had not 
overrated his own abilities. Within one month all the chiefs of 
Dhaung, seven in number, had been captured, and the Silput 
Rajah himself made prisoner, after being hunted like a wolf from 
haunt to haunt. His followers were entirely subdued, and fast- 
nesses which they had ever deemed to be impregnable, were en- 
tered by the regular troops, and thoroughly explored. 

To the local influence of Lieutenant Suen and to his personal 


character, was the success of this arduous undertaking to be entirely 
ascribed. In the difficulties which he had to encounter and over- 
come, in the earlier stages of recruiting —— he affords an 


example of what is to be effected by the officer in India, who, to 
a knowledge of his duty as a soldier, adds an acquaintance with 
the habits, prejudices, and language of the people. No military 
force could have accomplished that which he brought about by 
the moral ascendancy acquired over tribes before considered irre- 
claimable. The plan he pursued, securing the enlistment of 
chiefs or of their relations and influential members of their clan, 
in itself absorbed the most dangerous of those who before preyed 
_ the country, and from the very construction and me- 
chanism of the corps, it was scarcely possible for ‘any culprit to 


escape, at whom the finger of justice should be pointed. Thus 
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the province enjoys tranquillity under the effectual reform of pro- 
fessional robbers, who by dextrous management have been con- 
verted into the guardians of that peace which they had so long 
disturbed, and now take rank among the most useful and at- 
tached of all our Indian subjects. 


“ No country within my knowledge,” observes Sir John Malcolm in 
his ‘Government of India,’* “presented more obstacles to the resto- 
ration of peace and security, or affords a better example of what may 
be effected through the efforts of a good police, than the province of 
Kandeish. It had been for nearly a century shared among plunderers 
of all descriptions, from Mahratta chiefs to Arab soldiers, and the de- 
fenceless inhabitants of the plains were not only exposed to all the evils 
of misrule, but to the constant attacks of the Bheels and other predatory 
tribes who dwelt in its mountains. The wise and vigorous measures 
adopted by my predecessor, aided by the able officers employed to carry 
them into execution, were ultimately successful in restoring order to the 
province. What has chiefly contributed to that continuing was the 
establishment of Bheel colomies of cultivators, and a Bheel corps of sol- 
diers! The suecess of these measures depended, as all similar mea- 
sures must do, on the selection of the officers to whom the execution 
was entrusted, and never was choice happier than that of Major Evans 


to the charge of the colonies, and Captain Outram to the command of 
the Bheel corps.” 


Whilst yet in its infancy, the most serious prejudices were of 
course arrayed against the formation of this levy, and many 
who had even been induced to enlist, deserted after reconsidering 
the step they had taken. Suspicion was fanned by the many 
rumours in circulation relative to the object entertamed y the 


British government in thus embodying freebooters like them- 
selves. ‘They had been artfully assured by those opposed to the 
measure, that it was in contemplation to link the whole to- 
gether like galley slaves, and exterminate all who should suffer 
themselves to be thus entrapped. In this idea they were con- 
firmed by the recollection of a treacherous massacre which the 
Bheel tribes had experienced under one of the native governments, 
when numbers being assembled to partake of a great feast, were, 
in the midst of their carousal, surrounded and butchered to a 
man. An equal prejudice was opposed to the introduction of 
discipline, and the first shadow of that perfect system of drill 
whiah was subsequently introduced could only be begun by the 
march of the newly enlisted from place to place, when their daily 
occupation was to seek for tigers which their leader destroyed. 
On the first occasion that was afforded to the reformed Bheels 


* Chap. ii., p. 93. 
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of shedding their blood for their new masters, they gave it freely, 
and fought boldly under a shower of stones and arrows poured by 
their clansmen from the heights which were to be carried. Many 
were wounded, but a feigned retreat drew the rebels into the 
plain, where they were presently routed. The black pony shared 
also in this victory, as it had in most of the earlier exploits of its 
dauntless and distinguished master. But being tied to a tree 
when the battle was over, and invested with the nose bag con- 
taining his feed of corn, he clumsily contrived to disturb a hive 
of wild bees, which speedily dispersed the victorious party, and 
chased the offender back to the camp, where its appearance 
saddled, with the bridle hanging about its neck, gave rise to an 
apprehension that the rider had been slain. 

The services of this gallant officer in Affghanistan, though of 
brief duration, partook of that daring and chivalrous character 
which appears inherent in whatever he performs. A few days 
after the fall of Ghuzni, Hajji Khan Kakar, a man who had suc- 
cessively belonged to every party in the country, and betrayed 
them all, was commanded to proceed with a body of Affchan 


cavalry in pursuit of the Amir Dost Mohammed, who was re- 
orted to have fled towards Bamiiin. Colonel Outram, with a 
undred horse, regular and irregular, volunteered to accompany 
the Hajji, and was joined by several officers whose names our rea- 


ders will doubtless wish to remember: they were, Captains Wheeler, 
Backhouse, Trowp, Christie, Lawrence, and Keith Erskine; Lieu- 
tenants Ryves, Broadfoot, and Hogg, with Dr. Worral. It im- 
mediately became evident that the Affghan leader entered with 
much aan upon the enterprise. His followers dropped in 
slowly, and could not be got in motion until a late hour in the 
evening. Guides, however, were even then unwillingly furnished; 
and the pursuit commenced in the night. The country which 
they had to traverse was of the wildest imaginable description, con- 
sisting of a rapid succession of steep and craggy mountains inter- 
sected by ravines and torrent beds, narrow, dark, and tortuous. 
Through such a region marching must at all times be slow, but 
the followers of the Khan had obviously no desire, any more than 
their master, to take time by the forelock. On the contrary they 
dispersed among the villages, and loaded themselves with plun- 
der, while the Tagish officers were devoured by impatience lest 
the prey should escape entirely from their hands. The march, 
therefore, was one unceasing series of altercations between Colonel 
Outram and the Kakar chief. The latter discovered every mo- 
ment fresh obstacles. Sometimes he received intelligence that 
Dost Mohammed was escorted by a powerful force, which they 
would be wholly unequal to contend with; sometimes he was too 
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far in advance for them to hope to overtake him; sometimes he 
and his attendants, few and weary, were halting at a neighbour- 
ing village where they might surely be come up with and captured 
in the morning. 


“On the 4th of August,” says Colonel Outram, “ we resumed our 
march in the evening, Hajji Khan being, however, most reluctant to 
advance. The road, which was extremely bad, wound along -the chan- 
nels of mountain torrents, and the face of precipitous hills. After pro- 
ceeding ten miles, we bivouacked until two o'clock, when the moon 
having risen, we pushed on again until seven, A.M. of the 5th, mounting 
the Pugman range by a lofty and precipitous pass, and finally encamp- 
ing at a small village called Kadur-i-Suffield, which, however, afforded 
no food for the people beyond parched corn. Barely fifty of the Affghans 
came up with us, but the rest straggled in before evening. Informa- 
tion being here received that Dost Mohammed Khan was at the village 
of Yourt, one march in our front, Hajji Khan became urgent to halt, in 
order that we might send back for a reinforcement, declaring that the 
Amir, who has upwards of two thousand followers, is far too strong to 
be! encountered by our present force, with any chance of a successful 
issue. 

‘* Having insisted, however, upon going on, I ordered a muster of 
the Affghans at four r.M., but waited until sunset before they could be 
assembled, in all, to the number of about seven hundred and fifty, not 
more than three hundred of these being mounted on war horses. With 
extreme difficulty, and after much altercation, these were at length in- 
duced to proceed, with the prospect of overtaking the fugitive in the 
morning at Hurzar, his next halt beyond Yourt; but whether through 
accident or design, we had not advanced four miles, before the guides, 
who were under the charge of Hajji Khan’s men, were reported to have 
deserted. It was then pitch dark, and being left in the midst of inter- 
minable ravines, where no trace even of a foot-path existed, we had no 
alternative but to halt until daybreak, and did not in consequence reach 
Yourt until seven a. mM. of the following day, the 6th.” 


The Dost was now at Hurzar, sixteen miles ahead, but no ar- 
guments could induce Hajji Khan to advance upon that place im- 
mediately, though he promised to push on in the evening. When, 
however, at four P.M., he was urged to continue the march, he 
was again fertile in excuses, so that Colonel Outram, who had in 
reality no authority to act without him, was compelled reluctantly 
to acquiesce in a further delay. This was the more provoking as 
the progress of the pursued party was reported to be retarded by 
the sickness of one of the young princes, who was compelled to 
travel in a litter. 

A great part of the night was spent by Hajji Khan endeavour- 
ing to persuade Colonel Outram to abandon the pursuit. 


“ Failing, however, in his object,” says that gallant officer in his diary, 
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he at last left the tent, and seating himself a few yards from the 
door, conversed in the dark, in an undertone of voice, with three or 
four of his chiefs, for more than an hour. The latter were overheard to 
upbraid him for assisting the Feringhis in their endeavours to arrest 
Dost Mohammed Khan, inquiring wherein the Amir had ever injured 
him ; and, although the result of their deliberations did not transpire, 
Hajji Khan was heard to admit the truth of all that they had advanced. 
It rained and hailed violently during the night, and our people had no- 
thing to eat except a little parched, unripe corn.” 


The march was resumed at day-break, Colonel Outram persist- 
ing in proceeding, in spite of the entreaties and even threats of 
the Hajji, who, whenever signs or proofs of the flying Amir’s 
vicinity occurred, became anxious to retard the pursuit. 


“ At three p.m.,” proceeds the diary, “we reached Kalloo, only to 
have the mortification of finding that Dost Mohammed Khan had de- 
parted so many hours previously, that he must, ere then, have sur- 
mounted the Kalloo pass, the highest of the Hind& Koosh. With 
horses and men knocked up, night fast approaching, and no signs of 
support from the Affghans, every one of whom had remained behind 
with the Khan at Hurzar, it was, of course, perfectly useless to proceed 
further. We had already been nine hours in the saddle, and had 
crossed the Hajee Guk pass, twelve thousand feet above the ocean; the 
snow from that height being observable, lying at least fifteen hundred 
feet below us. When compared with the cross paths, by which we had 
previously advanced, however, the road from Yourt had proved excellent. 
In the evening we were so fortunate as to obtain a meal of flour for 
our men, encamping for the night at the foot of the Koh-i-Baba, lite- 
rally the ‘ Father of Mountains.’ The summit of this peak, which has 
derived its name from the circumstance of its being the highest of the 
Hindi Koosh, is elevated twenty thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and is covered with eternal snow. 

“On the morning of the 8th, we were joined by Captain Taylor and 
Trevor, with a reinforcement of thirty troopers, and about three hundred 
Affghans, whose presence appeared to have inspirited Nassir-ud-Dowlah, 
or Defender of the State, as the Hajji was officially styled, into com- 
ing up also ; although he had not scrupled yesterday to leave us to 
face Dost Mohammed Khan by ourselves, and, equally unaided, to repel 
the chupao in night attack, which he confidently predicted would be 
made on the part of the Amir, and of which he himself entertained 
great alarm. Being ourselves, however, well aware that it was the 
sole object of the fugitive to escape, we had felt convinced that no at- 
tempt of an offensive nature would be made.” 


Here Hajji Khan began to renew his arguments in favour of a 
retreat, but Colonel Outram informed him, “ that there was, in our 
dictionary, no such word as retreat,” and, in spite of his menaces, 
and the actual withholding of the guides, pushed on with his own 
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party. ‘' I was soon afterwards, however,” he says, “ agreeably 
surprised at seeing the Hajji also advancing,—a step to which he 
had, I presume, been forced from very shame.” 


“In the course of this day we surmounted the pass of Shutar-i- 
gardan, or the camel’s neck, of which the altitude is not given by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, who, finding it impassable from snow in the 
month of May, was obliged to adopt a more circuitous route. We es- 
timated the height to be at least three thousand feet above the pass of 
Hajee Guk, over which we had travelled yesterday ; the acclivity being 
so extremely steep, that we were compelled to lead our horses the whole 
way up; and the descent, although less abrupt, being even greater 
than the ascent. 

“ Arriving after dark at a deserted village at the foot of the ghaut, 
we halted on the banks of a stream which flows into the Oxus, less with 
a view of resting our fatigued horses than to admit of Affghans com- 
ing up. On learning from me my intention of passing on to Bamian 
at two o’clock in the morning, Nassir-ud-Dowlah implored me not to 
think of advancing until dawn, few of his own people having yet ar- 
rived, and there existing, in his opinion, no probability whatever of 
Dost Mohammed Khan’s escaping beyond that place. At length, find- 
ing that all other arguments failed in shaking my determination, he 

lainly informed me that he was so surrounded by traitors among the 
Affghans, that he could not venture to march with them at night. ‘In 
broad daylight,’ he continued, ‘I may be able to take them on, but if 
you do encounter Dost Mohammed Khan, not one of the Affghans will 
draw a sword against him, nor will I be responsible that they do not 
turn against yourself in the melée.’ On my return he insisted upon 
sending a guard with me, having previously stated that it was not safe 
that I should proceed unattended amongst the Affghans, so far even as 
my own bivouac. 

“ This refusal on the part of Hajji Khan Kakar, added to the fact of 
our horses being completely knocked up by the day’s work, compelled us 
to wait patiently until daybreak, sending on, however, two officers of our 
party to reconnoitre, with instructions to gallop back from Bamian with 
information of any symptoms that might be observed of the intended 
departure thence of Dost Mohammed Khan, in order that we might, in 
that case, hasten our advance accordingly. In the meantime a council 
of war having been held, it was sleek that on the Amir turning to 
oppose us, of which, on our overtaking him to-morrow, as we expect 
to do, there can be no doubt, the thirteen British officers who are present 
with this force, shall charge in the centre of the little band, every one 
directing his individual efforts against the person of Dost Mohammed, 
whose fall must thus be rendered next to certain. It being evident that all 
the Affghans on both sides will turn against us, unless we are immediately 
successful, this plan of attack appears to afford the only chance of escape 
to those who may survive; and it is an object of paramount importance to 
effect the destruction of the Amir, rather than to permit his escape. Al- 
though crowded, as usual, into one small rowtie (marquee,) with little 
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to eat, nothing whatever to drink, and no bed on which to lie, saving 
our sheepskin cloaks, our little party, always cheerful and merry, has 
never been more happy than on this night, under the exciting expecta- 
tion of so glorious a struggle in the morning. All prospect of danger 
on such occasions as these, is met by the soldier with the gratifying con- 
viction, that should he fall, he will have earned an enviable place in the 
recollection of those loved, though distant friends, in whose memory 
he most desires to live.” 


In consequence of the undoubted treachery of Hajji Khan Kakar 
and the inferior chiefs who accompanied him, Dost Mohammed 
effected his escape into Turkestan. ‘There were many touching cir- 
cumstances connected with the flight of the Amir. Most of the near 
members of his family were with him, and among these, as we have 
seen, was a young prince, whose sickness and the delays which it 
occasioned nearly caused the whole to fall into the hands of their 

ursuers. When there was no longer any hope of success, the 

ritish officers and the perfidious Khan returned towards the capital, 
each profoundly dissatisfied with the other. Colonel Outram was 
shortly afterwards engaged in carrying on operations against the 
Ghiljies. He then accompanied General Willshire into Beloochis- 
tin, where, as usual, he distinguished himself for his hardihood and 
activity, and with his customary good fortune, as he says, escaped 
unscathed. Upon this, he undertook to be the bearer, to the Bom- 
bay government, of the despatches announcing the fall of Khelat. 
Never perhaps was a more hazardous service undertaken. He had 
to pass through the heart of the enemy’s country, and that too so ra- 
pay as sometimes to precede the news of the storming of the capital. 

or had he towards the close of his journey been overtaken by a 
single individual among the fugitives, had even the breath of ru- 
mour outstripped his beast, it would have been impossible for him 
to escape instant death. He might, had he chosen, have abridged 
considerably the period of danger by turning aside towards the 
valley of the Indus; but, desiring to ascertain whether there ex- 
isted a road for heavy guns all the way along the hills to Sunmiani, 
he determined to run every risk. His own narrative of the jour- 
ney is simple and imperfect. He sketches rather than describes 
what he did, saw, and felt. Nevertheless, brief and hurried as 
is the relation, few passages in any romance are fuller of interest, 
because we feel at every step that a most gallant and devoted 
servant of the public is im imminent jeopardy. 


‘15th. My preparation,” he says, ‘‘ being scarcely completed, I had 
intended to delay until to-morrow ; but in the forenoon two holy Syuds 
of Shawl, who had consented to accompany me, came to urge my de- 
parture, in order, they said, that we might precede, if possible, the 
tidings of the death of the chiefs Wullee Mohammed Khan of Wudd, 
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and Shah Dost Khan of Nal, both of whom have been slain in the 
combat of the 13th; and it being, moreover, considered advisable to 
depart as secretly as possible, we agreed to leave camp at midnight, 
Having accordingly disguised myself in Affghan costume, and being 
accompanied by the Syuds aforesaid, together with the armed attendants 
of theirs, and one servant of my own, we left the British camp in the 
dead of night, the whole party of six persons being mounted on 
four ponies, and two camels, carrying provisions for ourselves, and as 
much grain for the animals as we could conveniently take. 

“16th. During this day’s march, we passed many groups of fugitive 
women from Khelat, the men, who ought to have protected them, 
having either been slain in the conflict, or contrived to outstrip their 
wives in flight. One party, however, was better attended than the 
others, being accompanied by several armed men ; but even here, with 
the exception of one old lady, all the females were on foot. By these 
my friends the Syuds were recognised as old acquaintances, and lon 
detail was entered into by the ladies, of the hardships they had endured. 
They proved to be the families of Mehrab Khan’s brother, and of his 
principal minister, Mohammed Hoossain Khan, and none of them, 
poor things, had ever before been beyond the precincts of a harem. It 
behoved us, while we kept the same road, to remain with this party a 
sufficient time to listen to all their griefs, and having been previously 
introduced to my companions in the character of a Seer, which holy 
disguise I had afterwards to support during the whole journey, I was 
most especially called to sympathise in their woes. This I did by 
assuming an air of deep gravity and attention, although, in reality, I 
did not understand a single word that was uttered ; and in the mean- 
while, one of my companions relieved the mother for a time of the bur- 
den of Mohammed Hoossain Khan’s infant child, which he carried be- 
fore him on the saddle. 

“During the time that we accompanied this party, it may be 
imagined that my situation was far from being an enviable one. In- 
dependently of the fairness of my complexion, which, although con- 
cealed as much as possible by a large turban bound over the chin, was 
eminently calculated to excite suspicion, it so happened that I had 
equipped myself and my servants with raiment taken from Mohammed 
Hoossain Khan’s own wardrobe, from amongst the contents of which 
the prize agents had permitted me to select whatever was necessary for 
my disguise. Most fortunately, indeed, I had conceived the humblest 
garb to be the best suited to the pious character I was to sustain; and 
the apparel I had chosen was therefore, in all probability, of too com- 
mon a description to have passed through the harem, by the fair hands 
of the inmates of which the more costly suits are wont to be em- 
broidered. Whether from this circumstance, or because weightier cares 
diverted their thoughts from such trifles, our garments were not recog- 
nised, and we took the very first opportunity of pleading an excuse to 
leave the poor creatures in the rear.” 
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As the colonel and his companions advanced, dangers and diffi- 
culties thickened around them. The place whence they came 
being conjectured, horsemen from all sides were constantly riding 
up to them to make inquiries respecting the castastrophe at Khelat. 
The Syuds were adroit. Knowing that their companion spoke 
not one word of the language of the country, they always con- 
trived to place themselves foremost, so that all questions might 
be put to them; for had his ignorance of Belooche been dis- 
covered, the immediate destruction of the whole party must have 
been the consequence. Their moment of greatest risk, perhaps, 
was that in which the brother of Mehrab Khan, who had fallen 
during the storming of the capital, passed them on the road. He 
was attended by numerous followers, all inspired by the most 
irrepressible hatred of the English. Colonel Outram does not 
describe the feelings which he experienced, when this body of 
horse was observed in the rear of his party. They dashed on at 
great speed, and, without pausing even to afford protection to 
their own families, swept by as if they had been engaged in some 
desperate pursuit. Next night during the halt, which was made 
at a deserted village, they were encountered by several agents of 
this chief, who had been sent back to make inquiries respecting 
the ladies of his harem, whom he had ungallantly left trudging 
along the road on foot. Here again the holy Syuds exhibited 
their rare talent for diplomacy, and effectually warded off all sus- 
picion from their comrade, who during this perilous interview 
feigned sleep. But not at all relishing the neighbourhood of the 
chief’s.emissaries, they silently and stealthily decamped from the 
village as soon as the new comers had retired to rest, and pushed 
on vigorously for six hours through the darkness, conducted by a 
poor native whom a sum of money had tempted to act as their 
guide. They now diligently avoided the hamlets and villages, 
and bivouacked on the banks of a secluded stream. Resuming 
their journey next morning, they were rejoiced to find, by the 
traces of horses and camels, that the Khan’s brother and other fugi- 
tives, whose route they had hitherto followed, and whose presence 
in their front had been the source of considerable anxiety, had now 
struck off to the left and fallen into the high road to Wudd. 
Having passed the following night in a ruined village where they 
met not a living soul, they departed next morning at day-break. 


“ My companions having discovered that certain persons, whom they 
thought it prudent to avoid, were on the high road to Nal, we occu- 
pied five hours in reaching that place ; and, having passed it, rested in 
the jungle three miles beyond, sending one of the Syuds with the two 
armed attendants into the village to procure grain for our horses. This 
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party, unfortunately, missing our place of concealment, subsequently 
passed on, and we waited for them in vain until the evening. The 
other Syud then became so uneasy, that he went back to the village to 
inquire for them, leaving me alone with my domestic Hoossain to abide 
his return. As neither of us could speak a single syllable of the lan- 
guage of Beloochistan, we should have been somewhat awkwardly 
situated had we been discovered and addressed by any of the numerous 
inhabitants who passed close to our hiding place on their way home 
from the fields. Fortunately, however, no one did perceive us. Nearly 
another hour having elapsed, and darkness now coming on, without any 
appearance of the Syud’s return, I could not but conclude that my pre- 
sence had been discovered, and that Fakeer Mohammed, the chief of 
Nal, whose near relation had been killed at the storm of Khelat, had 
adopted the plan of detaining my companions, in order to compel me 
to come to his village in search of him. Under these circumstances, I 
considered what was best to be done. The whole of our money and 
provisions was with the absentees, and, destitute of these essentials— 
without a guide and without the smallest knowledge of the language— 
our murder was inevitable at the hands of the very first Belooches we 
should meet, who could not fail immediately to penetrate our disguise. 
I determined at once to proceed to the village, where, should I fail to 
terrify the chief into civility, by threats of the consequences of mal- 
treating a British officer, I hoped that the holy influence of my Syud 
friends might prove of some avail. We were on our way accordingly, 
- and I was consoling poor Hoossain with the assurance that his life, as a 
Mahomedan, was at all events secure, when a cry from behind attracted 
our attention, and looking round, we joyfully recognised our friend, the 
second Syud, who, having also missed our place of concealment, had 
long been hunting for us. His return brought a most welcome re- 
prieve, from what I considered almost certain destruction ; and he in- 
formed us, that the rest of our party had left the village some hours 
previously, and had doubtless gone on, under the impression that we 
had preceded them. We therefore set out forthwith in search; and 
after tracing them for two hours from village to village, at each of 
which we ascertained that they also had been seeking for us, we at 
length discovered them in a small fort, assisting at the coronach for 
the dead chief, the tidings of whose fate at Khelat had been re- 
ceived that very afternoon. Long before we reached this village, the 
wailing of the women had burst upon our ears at intervals, and amid 
the deep stillness of the night it had sounded very plaintively. The 
relatives of the deceased urgently pressed us to enter the house of 
mourning ; but in the time of aa affliction we would not be prevailed 
on to intrude ourselves, and after resting an hour, we were but too glad 
to take advantage of so good an excuse for resuming our journey. 
“Resolved to outstrip the news of the Khelat catastrophe, we now 
pushed on throughout the night at a rambling pace of at least five 
miles an hour—not once drawing bridle until the gray of the morning ; 
having then travelled eight hours over a smooth and level road, which 
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was lighted by a splendid moon. The weather has now become quite 
mild, and whilst it forms a most agreeable contrast to the bitter and 
pinching cold we have — endured, seems to prove how greatly we 
must have descended since leaving Khelat. It is satisfactory also to 
find that we have at last emerged from an inhabited country. Not 
a trace of any human habitation have we seen within the last thirty 
miles ; and it is therefore with a feeling of much greater security than 
I had hitherto permitted myself to indulge, that we are about to lie 
down on the banks of a river to obtain two hours sleep.” 


During this short period of slumber the Belooche guide de- 
serted them; and, but that they slept on their saddle-bags with 
their horses bridles on their arms, he would probably have de- 
camped with their property and their steeds. A shepherd whom 
they accidentally met next morning supplied the truant’s place, and 
onward they pushed with the energy and activity of men who 
are travelling for their lives. During the whole day they tra- 
versed a wild and desolate tract, discovering not a trace of man 
or human habitation, and encamped at night on the banks of the 
Dornach river, where, for the first time since quitting Kabul, he 
saw a patch of green grass, with a few juniper bushes. 


“The moon was almost at the full, and we marched at midnight. 
In a sequestered dell lying in the neighbourhood of the hills, and seem- 
ingly quite isolated from the rest of the world by the wild, sterile moun- 
tains surrounding it, we passed several fields of juwarree—the first I 
had beheld since leaving India—and also some straggling hamlets. 
Notwithstanding the peaceful appearance of their secluded abode, the 
inhabitants of this valley are represented to be a particularly wild and 
savage race, and we therefore passed silently on our way, without 
communicating with, or arousing a soul. We next surrounded the 
Poorallee range, which appears to be higher than that styled Dornach ; 
and here my hopes of the practicability of this route, which had hitherto 
been sanguine, were completely extinguished. The road over this pass, 
which I saw no means of otherwise turning, is a path so narrow, steep, 
and rocky—sometimes winding along the sides of precipitous hills—at 
others, through narrow fissures in hard rock—as to be utterly imprac- 
ticable for guns, and incapable of being made so unless at an immense 
cost of time and labour, if at all. We dismounted and passed the day 
in a ravine, which afforded a scanty supply of water, and a little green 
pasture for the cattle. Making pretext of the heat, I here separated 
from my companions, and sought the shelter of a bush at a little dis- 
tance, my real object being to indulge in the perusal of a ‘ Bombay 
Times’ newspaper of the 12th of October, which I had secreted about 
my person for’ the purpose of beguiling a weary hour, but which I had 
hitherto found no opportunity of reading. I was busily occupied with 
my paper, when a rustling noise above me drew my attention; and 
looking up I was not a little startled to find myself confronted by a fe- 
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rocious-looking Belooche, who, armed with a long matchlock, was scan- 
ning me from the top of the bank. On my calling to my companions, 
who were seated at no great distance, and whom he saw immediately 
rise, the ruffian made off. How he came into that spot, or what his 
intentions were, I have not the slightest idea, but this rencontre seemed 
as a warning to me not to separate again from my companions, and to 
be more circumspect in future how I exhibited the newspaper. In the 
evening we continued our journey for seven hours over another moun- 
tain range, both the ascent and descent of which were easy. The road 
generally wound along smooth, firm, sandy beds of dry water-channels, 
which in their descent gradually widened to the expanse of a magnifi- 
cent river, though totally destitute of water. The banks are sometimes 
flanked by sloping hills, and skirted with shady tamarisk trees of gigan- 
tic growth—at others hemmed in by bare perpendicular rocks of great 
altitude. In the former case, the hills generally open into wide val- 
leys ; in the latter, the iron-girt walls contract into a narrow channel. 
Except in the secluded dell noticed above, not a trace of any inhabitant 
presented itself during this day’s march, which lasted eighteen hours. 
The bold mountain scenery throughout the whole distance, alternately 
cast in deep shadow, and next lighted up by the brightest moonbeams, 
was striking and beautiful; and in many clumps of the ‘ prickly pear,’ 
I had the pleasure of recognising an old and familiar Indian acquaint- 
ance, which conjured up pleasing reminiscences of boar and tiger- 
hunts to ‘wile the weary way.’ At break of day we arose from our 


bivouack, and continued to wind along the beds of dry water channels, 
from which, after two hours’ travelling, the road at last emerged, and 
right glad was I then to find my view to the southward unconfined by 
hills. All before me now is open, all difficulties are surmounted, and 
having outstripped the tidings of the fall of Khelat, there was little 
danger to be apprehended during the residue of the journey.” 


It was most fortunate that Colonel Outram’s impatience to be 
at Bombay did not permit him to act in accordance with the 
above persuasion, since the greatest danger, though he himself 
had no suspicion of it, was at that very moment close at his heels. 
He arrived at Sunmiani on the morning of the twenty-third, 
and having, through the agency of a Hindt merchant, obtained a 
boat, embarked that same evening on his way to Karachi. 


“ From that town I proceeded,” he says, “to Bombay, and not many 
days after my arrival there, a party of Belooche horse-dealers also 
landed, who had embarked at Sunmiani very shortly after my depar- 
ture from that seaport. They state that at midnight of the evening on 
which I sailed, the son of Wullee Mohammed Khan (the chief of Wudd, 
who was slain at the storm of Khelat), arrived in great haste with a 
party who was in pursuit of me; and on learning that I had already 
gone, displayed extreme disappointment and irritation. It would ap- 
pear, that information of my journey and disguise had been received by 
this chief the day after I passed through Nal. To the forced march of 
fifty miles, therefore, which was made thence by our party, with the 
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design of outstripping the flying tidings of the overthrow of Khelat, I 
may consider myself principally indebted for my escape—my pursuers 
having missed me at the seaport of Sunmiani only by a few hours.” 


To follow this most indefatigable and high minded public ser- 
vant through the remainder of his career, would so greatly exceed 
our limits, that we are compelled to deny ourselves that pleasure. 
We must not, however, pass over his brilliant defence of the 
residency at Hyderabad with a small honorary escort which beat 
back and held in check, during upwards of four hours, a force 
which to any other but English soldiers would have appeared 
overwhelming.* The assailing party consisted of 8000 Belooches, 
esteemed generally the bravest soldiers in Asia. They were led 
on to the attack by Meer Shah-dad-Khan, one of the principal 
Amirs, his cousin, Meer Mohamed Khan, and several other dis- 
tinguished chiefs. The escort, the only defenders of the presi- 
dency, consisted of the light company of Her Majesty’s 22d regi- 
ment under Captain Conway. ‘To abridge the account given by 
Colonel Outram himself, would be to deprive it of all its interest. 
We shall, therefore, once more permit him to be the historio- 
i of his own achievements, though the modest reserve of 
his language by no means does justice to them. 


“ At nine A.M., this morning, a dense body of cavalry and infantry 
took post on three sides of the Agency compound (the fourth being 
defended by the Planet steamer, about five hundred yards distant), in 
the gardens and houses which immediately command the enclosure, 
and which it was impossible to hold with our limited numbers; a hot 
fire was opened by the enemy, and continued incessantly for four hours, 
but all their efforts to enter the Agency enclosure, although merely 
surrounded by a wall varying from four to five feet high, were frus- 
trated by Captain Conway’s able distribution of his small band, and the 
admirable conduct, of every individual soldier composing it under the 
gallant example of their commanding officer and his subalterns, Lieu- 
tenant Harding and Ensign Pennefather, Her Majesty’s 22d regiment, 
also Captains Green of the 21st regiment native infantry, and Wells of 
thel5th regiment, who volunteered their services, to each of whom was 
assigned the charge of a separate quarter, also to your aide-de-camp, 
Captain Brown, Bengal Engineers, who carried my orders to the 
steamer, and assisted in working her guns and directing the flanking 
fire. Our ammunition being limited to forty rounds per man, the 
officers directed their whole attention to reserving their fire and keeping 


* The history of the events which preceded this exploit, the reader will find in 
Captain Postans’s ‘ Personal Observations on Sinde.’ This highly interesting and 
able work should be familiar to all who desire to possess a thorough knowledge of 
Sindian affairs. The author's political appointment enabled him to observe what- 
ever was going forward; and he turned to the best account the advantages of his 
position. He views, however, more favourably than we do the proceedings of the 
Amirs, for which we can no otherwise account than by supposing it to be the 
effect of a personal knowledge of those amiable despots. 
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their men close under cover, never showing themselves or returning a 
shot, except when the enemy attempted to rush, or showed themselves 
in great numbers, consequently great execution was done with trifling 
expenditure of ammunition, and with little loss. Our hope of receiving 
a reinforcement and a supply of ammunition by the ‘Satellite’ steamer 
(hourly expected) being disappointed, on the arrival of that vessel with- 
out either, shortly after the commencement of the attack, it was decided 
at 12 a.m., after being three hours under fire, to retire to the steamer 
while still we had sufficient ammunition to fight the vessel up the river; 
accordingly I requested Captain Conway to keep the enemy at bay for 
one hour, while the property was removed, for which that time was 
ample, could the camp followers be induced to exert themselves ; after 
delivering their first loads on board, however, they were so terrified at 
the enemy’s cross fire on the clear space between the compound and the 
vessel, that none could be persuaded to return except a few of the 
officers’ servants, with whose assistance but little could be removed 
during the limited time we could afford, consequently much had to be 
abandoned, and I am sorry to find that the loss chiefly fell upon the 
officers and men, who were too much occupied in keeping off the 
enemy, to be able to attend to their own interests ; accordingly, after 
the expiration of another hour (during which the enemy, despairing 
of otherwise effecting their object, had brought up six guns to bear 
upon us) we took measures to evacuate the Agency. Captain Conway 
called in his posts, and all being united, retired in a body, covered by a 
few skirmishers, as deliberately as on parade (carrying off our slain and 
wounded), which, and the fire from the steam-boats, deterred the 
enemy from pressing on us as they might have done. All being em- 
barked, I then directed Mr. Acting-commander Miller, commanding the 
‘ Satellite,’ to proceed with his vessel to the wood station, three miles up 
the river, on the opposite bank, to secure a sufficiency of fuel for our 
purposes ere it should be destroyed by the enemy, while I remained with 
the ‘ Planet’ to take off the barge that was moored to the shore. This 
being a work of some time, during which a hot fire was opened on the 
vessel from three guns which the enemy brought to bear on her, besides 
small arms; and requiring much personal exposure of the crew (espe- 
cially of Mr. Cole, the commander of the vessel), I deem it my duty to 
bring to your favourable notice their zealous exertions on the occasion, 
and also express my obligation to Messrs. Miller and Cole for the 
flanking fire they maintained on the enemy during their attack on the 
Agency, and for their support during the retirement and embarkation of 
the troops. The ‘Satellite’ was also exposed to these guns in her pro- 
gress up to the wood station, one of which she dismounted by her 
fire ; the vessels were followed by large bodies for about three miles, 
occasionally opening their guns upon us to no purpose ; since then we 
have pursued our voyage up the Indus, about fifteen miles, without 
molestation, and purpose to-morrow morning anchoring off Muttaree.” 


The above slight outline of Colonel Outram’s services will = 


bably awaken in many the recollection of the conduct by which 
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Lord Ellenborough repaid them. At present, however, their 

ositions have been reversed, the former being once more engaged 
in that career of honour for which nature has fitted him, while 
the latter has been unceremoniously removed from his post, pro- 
bably to pass the remainder of his days in otium sine dignitate. 
Whether his successor will observe a more judicious course of 
policy towards the best officers in the army, it is of course impos- 
sible to foresee. Our expectations are not over sanguine ; for 
Sir Henry Hardinge goes out as the protégé of the Duke of 
Wellington, with whom, of all men living, we should be most 
reluctant to entrust the destinies of India. His intemperate and 
unstatesmanlike speech in the House of Lords, was inspired by the 
consciousness that the attempt of the Tories to govern India pre- 
sented the most humiliating contrast with the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the Whigs in that quarter. His grace felt, and knew 
that the world would feel, how completely he and his colleagues 
had failed to chalk out a new course of action for themselves, and 
that they had been compelled to imitate in a crude and imperfect 
manner the bold and comprehensive plans of their predecessors. 
The Duke of Wellington is thoroughly aware, that if the Sinde 
and Gwalior campaigns be justifiable, those of Affghanistin and 
Beloochistin were still more so. He writhes, therefore, under 
the conviction that the retreat from Kabul and Kandahar was 
inspired by the combined feelings of weakness, envy, and irreso- 
lution. Again, had the Liberals been in office the Gwalior ter- 
ritories would either not have been invaded, or having been in- 
vaded and subdued, would have been permanently annexed to our 
empire. Lord Ellenborough, like those who sent him out, never 
knew his own mind. He boasted incessantly of his peaceful de- 
signs, while hurrying from one war to another, and talked of 
folly while projecting the retreat from Affghanistiin! On the 
subject of the army, the Duke of Wellington’s opinion is of more 
value than it can be on any political question; and in the farewell 
dinner given to the present governor-general, he observed that 
that army was never at any period in a state of higher efficiency 
than it is at the present moment. In the course of the articles 
we project on India, and on the army as its best defence, we hope 
to offer irrefragable proofs of this, especially should the officers of 
the Company’s service be disposed to favour us with that assistance 
which none are so able as they to render. We therefore invite 
all who approve of our design to forward us any such original in- 
formation, anecdotes, &c., as they may possess and may be willing 
to communicate, persuaded that we shall make of whatever they 


favour us with, the use best calculated to redound to the honour 
of the army. 
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Art. VII.—Angleterre. Par ALFreD Micurets. (England, by 
A. MIcHIELSs.) Paris: Coquebert. 1844. 


THe works of the author of this wonderful book have been 
hitherto unknown to us: and we are curious to know the opi- 
nion of the French critics concerning him. Has the volume 
called ‘ Angleterre’ been received gravely as an authentic narra- 
tive? Does the French public believe its statements, and gather 
matter out of its ingenious pages corroborative ofits hatred for our 
perfidious nation? Do the ‘ National’ and the ‘ Siécle’ quote from 
it with approval, and point out the opinions of the ‘ homme con- 
sciencieux, esprit distingué, écrivain sérieux, M. Alfred Michiels,’ 
as capable of directing his countrymen in their judgment of Eng- 
land and its institutions? Indeed they are ignorant enough to 
believe him: and of all the civilised countries in Europe, France is 
perhaps the only one where such a book could be written, or pub- 
lished, or credited. The narrative of that distinguished foreigner 
Hajji Baba, of Ispahan, is almost as correct, and the travels of the 
famous Hanoverian Baron, Monsieur de Miinchausen, scarcely less 
authentic. 

When the great Michiels came among us does not appear. The 


interesting date of that event our author keeps back with studious 
obscurity. Nor does he appear to have seen anybody of note in 
this country. He says he lived in a boarding-house, and his 
* Angleterre’ consists of Boulogne, London, Richmond, seven 


Court, Windsor, and—Bethnal Green. Regarding all these places 
he has drawn much information out of the guide-books, the origin 
of which learning he does not acknowledge, and adds reflections 
of his own far more curious and valuable than any facts which he 
has gathered from the various works of previous travellers which 
he has consulted. 

History is indeed Michiels’ forte: and he is happier than most 
French travellers in being, as he says, a master of our language. 
He had known it since his earliest youth. He had perused a great 
number of British authors, and often had dreamt of the ‘ land of 
minstrels,’ and the moment he put his foot on shore he resembled 
(in his private opinion) ‘ a man who had fallen in love with a 
woman at the sight of her portrait, who had mused in ecstasy over 
her image: who seeks her trembling with hope, and falls down 
panting at her feet the moment he has found her abode.’ Was 
ever country so complimented by a Frenchman before? Happy is 
ours to have so passionate an admirer. It has been pronounced by 
the poet to be a special benefit to mankind to be able ‘ to see our- 
selves as others see us.’ Let us accompany awhile this accom- 
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plished M. Michiels through his peregrinations, and hear the re- 


marks that he makes regarding our manners and institutions. 

These opinions are exceedingly curious. Arrived at Boulogne, 
and before he catches sight of England, our sentimental traveller 
begins to point morals at us, and gives us some useful lessons 
apropos of Buonaparte’s pillar,—that object which eight hundred 
cockneys weekly are now in the habit of visiting: 

“On the 15th of August, 1804,” says Michiels, “the féte day of 
Napoleon, a hundred thousand men were here assembled under the 
orders of Marshal Soult. They were formed in a semicircle, in the 
midst of which the throne of the emperor was raised, and over it the 
banner of the nations which his genius and French intrepidity had con- 
quered. All hearts beat: a thousand visions of glory traversed the 
mind. Buonaparte was about to found the legion of honour. Two 
thousand drummers saluted him, and the féte began. * * The menaced 
shores of England trembled no doubt when the breeze brought to her 
the murmurs of this enthusiastic crowd, when the shouts of the legion- 
aries, mingled with the plaudits of the expiring waves, reached the 
strand. ‘The army desired that a monument should for ever recall the 
remembrance of so great aceremony. It raised half a column, not hav- 
ing time to construct the capital. The pillar was terminated in 1841, 
by the orders of Louis Philippe. Elevated on the summit of the rock 


it looks towards the hostile island, and seems to give it a perpetual 
lesson.” 


A man who commences a book in this way is pretty sure to 
prove an amusing companion, and we felt at once that his work 
must be read with respectful interest. Each of these brief sen- 
tences in which our author describes the above pillar is of vast 
eloquence surely. All hearts beat. Napoleon founded the legion 
of honour, and—and two thousand drummers saluted him. ‘The 
army, desirous to erect a monument to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the ceremony, built half a column—because they had 
not time to do any more. And there it stands—for what purpose, 
in Heavens name?—to give England a perpetual lesson. 

That is a sly satire of Michiels. It zs a lesson to England cer- 
tainly; but it is a lesson to France too, which the sly moraliser 
would doubtless have his countrymen take to heart. It seems to 
say—O England, let this monument teach you how to regard us. 
We did all we could to frighten you. We went every length to 
show our ill-will. We bullied and threatened to our utmost. 
But we could do nothing and so we came away; erecting this 
monument as a token of the triumph which we had achieved, 
and leaving it as a lesson to you in future ages; that sort of 
lesson which Canute read the waves, when, according to the 
legend, he ran away from them, and left his chair behind. And 
do not let any good-natured foreign reader quarrel with us for 
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mentioning a disagreeable subject: it is not our moral, be it re- 
membered, but that of our traveller, Alfred Michiels. 

He goes on musing from his mound upon the vast ocean before 
him, and stating great and wonderful truths concerning it. ‘ Na- 
tions die—empires crumble—races perish—but Time, which spares 
nothing else, never stops the music (melopea) of these eternal 
waves. ‘They are also dangerous. ‘ Voracious monsters inhabit 
them, and menace the imprudent who confide themselves to 
their waters. Vegetables and animals people their solitude, and 
frighten the spirit by their singular forms and heteroclite charac- 
ter. He thought the day would never rise again, and that death 
and solitude were about to take possession of the globe. Before 
such a sight any man, however small his sensibility, would have 
had difficulty to refrain from tears.’—Indeed he is a noble speci- 
men of a French cockney, and it is fine to picture to oneself the 
image of Alfred Michiels waiting by the side of the ocean; that 
is, if he ever did visit the sea-side—about which we shall express 
a few opinions presently. 

He does not state whether he cried or not; but night fell, it 
was time to go into Boulogne; and in ten minutes after he reached 
that city, he was on board the Harlequin steamer, treading that 
menacing wave which he had just contemplated with such pro- 
found emotion. The night was clear—the stars bright over head, 
did not yet shine bright enough to ‘ illumine the depths of the 
sea,’ and ‘ the wheels of the vessel,’ Michiels says, in a great image, 
‘ struck in obscurity the black face of ocean’—boxed the ears of 
the Negro Neptune. 

The consequences of such an insult to the god are but too ob- 
vious. Michiels was sick. He was seized, he says, ‘ with asto- 
nishing promptitude’—and lay inanimate until morning. ‘ There 
are very humiliating things in this world,’ adds poor Alfred, 
moaning out of his crib. 

But with morning life was restored to Michiels. He attributes his 
recovery to the re-appearance of that sun whose departure he had an- 
nounced the day before as likely to be eternal; but the probability 
is, that it was because Michiels now found himself in calm water 
in the mouth of the Thames, that he was no longer in a ‘ humi- 
hating’ position. Other mariners of his sort have experienced, 
under like circumstances, a similar relief. Almost all the travellers 
came upon deck, and an Englishman, ‘ about forty years old,’ (the 
circumstantial nature of the evidence is extremely interesting,) 
‘cordially presented’ to Michiels a gourd full of brandy; which 
offer Alfred accepted. We can see him crawling out of the fore 
cabin and fixing his pale lips upon the Englishman’s ‘ gourd’—a 


vegetable which our islanders are always in the habit of carrying. 

































































































































































436 Michiels. London long after the Fire. 


He left his baggage at the Custom House, and began, forthwith, 
wandering about the city, that darling London, his passion for 
which he has already described. The first thing he naturally saw 
was the Monument of Fish-street-hill, on which he proceeds to nar- 
rate the history of the famous fire of 1666: from that he branches 
off to an agreeable dissertation on the plague; which leads him to 
Old St. Paul’s, whence he passes to the existing edifice, of which Al- 
fred has rather a contemptuous opinion. ‘ Wren,” he says, ‘was | 
not a man of genius, he was a poor creature, a blind copyist, who 
fancied that he was producing pure forms, whereas he only pro- 
duced ‘ monsters without character, without value, without har- 
mony, and without vital force.” His claims at any rate are dis- 

sed of: and the architect of St. Paul’s and Greenwich has got 

is deserts. However, he is not always so severe: Michiels, cool 
with regard to the cathedral, admires Guildhall very much, and 
finds it of a remarkably pure gothic architecture. 

We have before signalised a practice of the modern French 
tourists (Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas especially), who, the 
instant they arrive at the place, proceed to rob the guide-books 
wholesale, and to transfer the information contained in those care- 
ful and useful, but not rare volumes to their own pages. Now 
if this sort of robbery be considered as a proof of skill—there is ' 
perhaps no man on record who has robbed so much as Michiels, 
and who finds such opportunities to pass off page upon page of 
his borrowed lore. ‘Thus, in one instant, still all with the ‘ humi- 
liations’ of the voyage, and with drops from the revivifying 
‘ gourd’ of the Englishman still on his beard and mustaches, 
Michiels falls to with his archzological talk, and the city, the Man- 
sion House, the Lord Mayor, and the dinner to the allied sovereigns, 
are described before he 1s even settled in his inn. The historical 
disquisitions, we, in our discussion of Michiels, shall for the most 
part omit. — are known to us; or if not known, to be learned 
with ease: it is Michiels personally who interests us, the elegant 
traveller, the enthusiast, the wise and honest commentator upon 
things which he has really seen and deeply meditated upon. 

In speaking of the appearance of the city, he pays some very 
high and deserved compliments to the sewers of London. “ The 
waters of the skies above,” says he, “ moisten its streets; no im- 
— streams are poured on them from any part. But—and pro- 

ably from the great fire of London—the town still retains the 
prysognomy of a city that has been burned. Seen from St. 
aul’s, the town has, so to speak, a scrofulous look : retaining the 
appearance which the fire impressed upon it at the most perilous 
period of its history, like those individuals whom a horrid evil has 
stricken in their youth, and who bear the tragic imprint of it for 
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ever.” This is quite novel and elegant. London has never yet 
been looked upon in a scorbutic point of view: nor, seeing that 
all the houses, and edifices built by the wretched Wren, are new, 
could any but a man of Michiels’ genius have detected upon them 
the tragic imprint of the old fire. 

At night, however, he speaks of the city with a more tender 
spirit. 

“Past midnight the view of London is much more agreeable. When 
the inhabitants are a prey to slumber, and the clatter of the vehicles 
and the noise of the multitude are heard no more ; when the chimneys 
have ceased to cast up their vapours—the sky, veiled until then, displays 
its radiant dome. At the same time the soul purifies itself in contem- 
plating the brilliancy of the stars. The eye plunges into immensity, 
as if to seek for the God whose grandeur it recounts! How brilliant 
every thing is above yonder—how tranquil! How every thing flatters 
the imagination, and speaks a poetic language to the heart! The 
Tower, too, has been embellished by the change. “ The two ranks of 
candelabra along the pavements shine without any thing to interrupt 
their splendour : they really compose an illumination which seems pro- 
longed indefinitely. Each hotel has a lamp fixed over the gate, which 
casts its brilliancy without as well as on the interior arcade. From 
distance to distance a watchman circulates the protecting spirit of the 
place: no fear troubles the spirit, nor disquiets the reverie. The calm, 
the solitude, the darkness, which envelopes them above and around, gives 
the monuments an imposing expression which they do not possess dur- 
ing the day. Here and there a tardy lamp is shining—it illumines the 
dying man’s bed, the speculator’s window, or the delights of mutual 
happiness. What dark projects and guilty schemes has this night in- 
terrupted! What hatred, what treasure, what brutal errors sleep in 
those heads now lying low in temporary death, or in the shape of dark 
dreams visit them! Ah, if all men could but rise one morning burning 
with a sacred passion for love and truth! If they could wake and find 
in their hearts only charitable sentiments, sage principles, and glorious 
desires ! how the evils which at present infest life would be lessened or 
diverted! how noble and delightful would be the lot destined for our 
race so worn by suffering and care ! 


That passage about ‘ a sainted love of truth,’ is above all very 
fine. hen a man is writing down his own vocation, you may 
be sure he is sincere. How many copies of this book (Heaven 
bless us!) would be sold, if a sainted love of truth actuated all 
Michiels’ fellow-creatures ? And is it not praiseworthy of a man 
to write against ‘ treasons, hatred, and stupid errors,’ when we 
have him presently discoursing in the following fashion? 


“T had resolved to walk for several days about London as chance 
should lead me, without any other purpose than to observe the general 
aspect of men and things. Even the hotel in which I was lodged 
offered me, at the onset, some subject for remark. It was a boarding- 
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house, to which, however, all the world was not welcome, but to which 
a presentation was necessary. This precaution already gave me a proof 
of the general want of confidence in England. Aw reste the house was 
small and snug, and well carpeted from head to foot. Two old English- 
women kept it, and, with the exception of the kitchen-work, two Irish- 
women performed the servants’ work. Never, surely, were domestics 
more wretched. The hatred which their nation awakens among their 
oppressors, perpetually brought down upon these poor girls their mis- 
tress’s anger: a tempest of scolding, often accompanied by brutality, 
poured on them from evening till night. Ill provided with bed, board, 
or clothes, they were learning to understand what human justice and 
charity are. They did all in their power to satisfy their despots, and 
could not succeed : I doubt whether the whole year through a single 
kind word was addressed to them. They had so profound a feeling of 
their distress, that they ended by making no reply to the insults and ill- 
treatment heaped upon them; they could weep no longer. Why 
weep, indeed, over such hopeless misfortune ! 

“T must confess the poor girls were not — but still they in- 
spired me with a sovereign pity. I love the Gaelic nation where they 
were born, and of which they exemplified to me the misery. The 
wrecks of a race once powerful and covering all Europe, it is closing 
now in the bosom of desolation a glorious and a painful career. The 
Normans and Saxons who trample them under foot never give them a 
moment’s rest: they plunge them into that frozen mud into which the ” 
Florentine poet exiles traitors; each day they are thrust a degree 
lower, and if they make an attempt to escape from the abyss, their tor- 
mentors put a knife at their throats, infected with every deadly poison. 
Ah! why cannot a nation expire like an individual? The agonies of 
Treland would then at last come to an end. 

“ And yet in spite of the triple malediction which weighs her down, 
Treland continues to produce great men: she holds up her head against 
her cruel rival, and disputes with her the triumphs of glory. It seems 
as if she wanted to render her rival’s injustice and tyranny more conspi- 
cuous. She has always had a harp for her emblem—formerly she em- 
broidered it on her banners, and used it to sing her victories. Alas! 
she has only sorrows now to sing, and the wind, as it passes through 
the magic chords, only awakens from them the notes of despair. 

“Whenever I spoke of these poor slaves, my hostesses contented 
themselves by saying, ‘They are Irishwomen!’ as if their nationality 
justified all crimes that were committed.” 


The two victims of British tyranny in this exclusive establish- 
ment, honoured by the residence of Michiels, affected him greatly 
by singing a certain song, entitled, he says, the ‘ Two Guardian 
Angels,’ a national melody, by turns sad and lively, passing alter- 
nately from the tones of menace to those of frightful despair. One 
of the guardian angels, Alfred says, counselled resignation, tears 
and prayers; whereas the other rallied the nation for its tran- 


quillity, excited it to carnage, and doomed it to endless affliction, 
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if it drew not from its sheath the vengeful claymore. Has any 
one ever heard of this poem and the angels? It is quite clear 
which of the guardians Michiels would be for following, for the 


. . . 5 . 
young hero breaks out in the following noble strain concerning 


them. 


“ O ancient Ireland, old sister of Gaul! listen to the song of thine 
exterminating angel! remain no longer motionless as the statue of de- 
solation, wave in the sun thy intrepid glaive—that sword of which the 
brilliancy used to frighten thy enemies of old. Be not lulled to sleep 
by vain harangues, by judicial subtleties,—the ways of diction are not 
the paths of independence. For a people that would free itself the 
roaring of cannon is the most eloquent of language—the sword and the 
grape-shot the most persuasive of means. Do you fancy that you can 
convince or mollify England? Think 2 she will come and file your 
chains and say, ‘Let us embrace?’ Never was folly equal to this. 
What? publicans weep for repentance and release their prey! the 
thing was never heard of. A rhetorician deliver millions of men ? it 
never has, it never can be heard of. Every day of delay prepares for 
you a year of servitude: in the midst of the fine protests that people 
are reciting to you, the Normans take possession: troops and ships of 
war cover your soil, and watch with lighted matches along your coasts. 
Their barks take possession of your lakes and rivers, so that neither 
earth, nor ocean, nor the waters which lave them, can afford you a re- 
treat. O ancient Ireland, listen to the song of thy destroying angel ! 
Justice and truth are proscribed upon the globe: they only flourish in 
the blood of martyrs, rust in the blood of oppressors. Rouse thee— 
the world regards thee. If thou art to die, die the death of the brave, 
and not the ignoble death which seizes thee by the entrails: be not 
starved to death, as the wolves of Albion by the English hounds. Let 
thy men struggle to the last sigh: let thy women next take their place; 
and thy children succeed them. Let the drum never cease to roar, and 
the trumpet to peal—let an immense, eternal battle rage on thy fields. 
At least thou wilt have caused thy rival to commit the greatest poli- 
tical assassination whereof history ins remembrance. 

But thou art not marked with the seal of reprobation : thou can’st 
vanquish and purge thine isle of the Norman race—the hypocrite 
race! Greece Fad six times less inhabitants, she had been chained for 
centuries, she was as poor as thou art. See what she has done, and judge 
what thou too may’st do! What fearest thou to lose? Why hesitate? 
Strike, strike ! and count upon the God whom thou hast not aban- 
doned, upon thine own valour, thine own genius, and on fraternal na- 
tions, who will thrill with hope and joy !” 

Is not this a lesson (like the pillar at Boulogne) of what some 
Frenchmen would do for us if they could?—Not that it is meant 
to introduce the great Michiels as a representative of his country; 
but let any impartial man say, is that amateur incendiarism un- 
common in France? We have had lately specimens of it pub- 


lished under very high authority, and with far different talent. 
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We have had a king’s son, disclaiming, to be sure, all intentions 
of hostility, yet suggesting plans of invasion, the facility of burn- 
ing our unarmed towns, the ease with which our merchantmen 
might be assailed and sunk—all which points, if discussed, might 
surely have been debated in private. Princes at peace with each 
other need sign their names to no such document; if a prince of 
the English royal house had published a paper showing the prac- 
ticability of annoying the French coast—would not all the French 
empire Sues rung with indignation at theinsult?. . . . But 
in the meanwhile we are forgetting our friend Michiels bellowing 
out ‘Frappe! frappe? and giving the Irish the agreeable op- 
portunity of allowing their rivals to ‘ commit the greatest political 
assassination, of which history shall retain the remembrance’—the 
greatest, including La Vendée of course. But even a Michiels 
should beware when he talks ‘ of fraternal nations thrilling with 
hope’ at the thought of the convulsion: our great traveller's known 
love of truth and justice should keep his revolutionary instinct 
quiet. 

From war he passes agreeably to love, stating in his pleasant 
Gallican way, ‘ Let us hate our neighbours as much as we please, 
their wives and daughters demand very different sentiments from us.’ 
Murder the men, says our Michiels, but be kind to the women—the 
one sentiment is quite as flattering as the other; as graceful, as 
modest, and as honourable. Here is an account of part of an ad- 
venture which occurred to some lucky friend of Michiels’ at the 


Haymarket. 


“On going to the theatre, one is dazzled by the enchanting faces 
which may be seen on every side. It is only in Italy that similar assem- 
blages of persons can be found. A magnetic fluid inundates as it were 
the theatre. One of my friends lately told me of an adventure of this 
kind which shows what seductions the fair daughters of the three king- 
doms exercise. Standing up in the pit of the Haymarket he turned 
his eyes from box to box, from tier to tier. Charming eyes, brilliant 
faces, mouths created for love, intoxicated him with admiration. All of 
a sudden a young lady came and sat close to the balustrade of the lower 
row of boxes : two men, her brother and her husband probably, placed 
themselves near her. As soon as she appeared the oe spectatresses 
were eclipsed : not one could bear comparison with her: for if they were 
brilliant—she was divine. She possessed that perfect sort of beauty 
which awakens a religious sentiment and softens the soul, as the magni- 
ficences of nature—you perceive in them more lovely signs of the 
creative hand, a purer ray of the celestial light! Woe to those 
whom such gbjects inspire with a hopeless idolatry! One cannot love 
them with a feeble love. They excite desire as violent and as uncon- 
querable as fanaticism. Passion then loses its habitual character: one 
would say that the senses formed no part of this attachment, that it is 
the soul alone which speaks—and wishes to embrace in a magic union 
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the immortal spirit under its passing form. Such a passion will brave 
all perils—what are misfortunes, agony itself, compared to the ineffable 
leasure it demands ? 

“ No one feels this emotion more keenly than my friend. In conse- 
quence, far from resisting the sudden transports, which now seized him, 
he gave way to them without reserve. His eyes firm fixed upon the 
wonderful stranger : he examined, scrutinised her different charms, and 
penetrated himself with their electric influence. The play began; but 
it was impossible for him to see any thing. His imagination would allow 
him to see nothing but the fair Englishwoman, and he incessantly 
turned his glances towards her. ‘Tired of the equivocal position, he 
turned round altogether, and sat with his back to the stage, and his 
face turned towards the young lady. He had some fears lest he should 
displease her, and cause her to leave the theatre; but on this point 
he was speedily reassured. He seemed to say to her I sacrifice the play 
to you—you in my eyes are the most interesting of chefs-d’auvres. She 
understood this mute eulogium, and received it with favour. It was de- 
licate and manifestly sincere.” 

* Delicate’ is just the word—nothing could be more delicate, 
surely, than for a man in the pit to tum his back upon the audience, 
to stare a lady full in the face in the box above him; and we can 
fancy how pleased she would be by this graceful attention. How 

leased also would her husband and her brother be (those 
individuals who are stated to have accompanied the lady in ques- 
tion), by the politeness of the French gentleman in the pit. Modest 
French gentleman! though he will have all us men handed over 
to the Irish executioner; the ladies he will preserve to gratify other 
elegant tastes of hisown! Heconfirms it. Ashe iealhootel the 
theatre at the pretty Englishwomen ‘he is inundated with a mag- 
netic influence !'—chaste French gentleman! He compares the 
feelings of desire which are agitating his noble soul to a religious 
sentiment—pious French gentleman! No, indeed, there is no man 
in this world but a Frenchman, who can think and feel and write 
in this way. 

How this delightful adventure ended, there is little need to say. 
The English lady was of course captivated by the graces of her 
French admirer—they always are. The two gentlemen who ac- 
companied her, her brother and husband, were too stupid to 
remark his elegant manner of paying her attention, or too cowardly 
to punish him. My lady dropped her fan in the lobby—a fan 
‘ with arms and a family title’ upon it; Michiels’ friend carried it 
home the next day, and triumphed over the lady of the boxes— 
indeed Michiels says, ‘ Many daughters of lords, of counts, of 
dukes, of barons, of marquises, sont seduites pas leurs valets.’ 
He knows it, the honest creature; his experience of London has 
proved it to bim; and speaking of a class of our women still more 
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degraded than the daughters of the nobility above-mentioned, he 
says, “‘ Je doute qu'il en existe d’aussi belles dans aucun pays du 
monde, et l’on seroit tenté de leur dire: Ah! si vous étiez pures, 
comme l'on vous adorerait! Si vous n’étiez pas vénales, de 
quels sacrifices ne paierait-on pas votre possession.” Noble 
French moralist! he wishes to see women pure that he may per- 
vert them; and only regrets that they are lost already, because he 
has not the opportunity to be the first to debauch them ! 

Now let us venture to hint that this person, who knows so much 
of the manners of the ladies of England, never spoke to one; 
that he never saw them or the country in which they live, or the 
select boarding-house which he pretends to have inhabited. 
There is not a word in this book which looks as if it were the de- 
scription of a scene actually witnessed by the writer. There is 
not a word of description which might not have been borrowed 
from a guide-book or two, such as the author might easily pro- 
cure at the public library, where he has the privilege of sitting, 
and whence he can send his pure imagination travelling. The 
man tells lies so audaciously that his very statement of having 
been in England may be discredited, simply because he himself 
has advanced it. He describes the misery of Bethnal Green, 
(a clever paper by M. Léon Faucher, in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ has probably inspired him,) and by way of authenticating 
his narrative, Michiels says he gave a poor beggar whom he 
met a double shilling. Thatisalie. He goes to Hampton Court, 
and quitting the picture-gallery there when night begins to fall, 
he goes to an inn ‘of which the gothic gables and multiplied 
windows’ tempted him, and is conducted to ‘a bed of the four- 
teenth century with its dais, and its panels, and its open co- 
lumns.’ ‘These two are lies. In the morning a minstrel comes 
and sings to him, ‘ accompanying himself on an ancient black 
guitar,’ a ballad in five-and-forty stanzas, beginning: 

“There was a knight was drunk with wine 
A riding along the way, sir.” 

the whole ballad is to be found in ‘ Percy’s Relics.’ This story also 
is a lie. He goes to Eton, where he finds a professor who declares 
himself to be the author of the most popular book in England, 
‘ The Memoirs of Punch,’ and editor of the ‘ Letters of Cicero to 
Atticus.” The popular author had received orders from all the 
— in Europe—and wore them at his button-hole. This is the 
ast story, in the book, and a lie too. There is no use in looking 
for polite phrases and qualifying otherwise a book which is as 
gross and disgusting an imposture as ever was pressed upon the 
incredulity of Frenchmen. With which compliment, and hoping 
that his own countrymen will notice him as he merits, we will 


take leave of Alfred Michiels, 
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Arr. VITI.—1. Colonies Etrangeres et Hayti. ParV.SCHOELCHER. 
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Propery. By Joun CanDiLeR. London. 1842. 

3. Le Manifeste, ler Mai, 1842—Avril 23, 1844. Published at 
Port-au-Prince now Port Republicain. 


THE history of Hayti, Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, is an 
epitome of that of America. It was the first island at which 

hristopher Columbus landed. He was received by its hos- 
pitable inhabitants with kindness, which his successors repaid 
with treachery and massacre, terminating in the total destruction 
of the aboriginal population. A foreign race now took possession 
of the soil, introducing a foreign religion and foreign manners, 
to be modified and corrupted by the almost unavoidable influences 
of climate and circumstances. The new comers, however, seized 
with so faint a grasp on their rich acquisition, that a few hundred 
Gallic buccaneers were sufficient to dislodge them from the 
mouths of the Artibonite, and the two promontories that em- 
brace the great bay which indents the western extremity of the 
island. France, ever prone to a established facts of such a 
nature, and not to pry too curiously into causes, recognised the 
proceedings of her lawless sons, and founded thereon a claim which 
the dialectics of the Spanish government were unable to refute. 
One-third of the island was, therefore, ceded to her; and the supe- 
rior industry of the colonists she sent out, soon began to develope 
the immense resources of the soil. But the fatal impulse to which 
all the nations of Europe have successively yielded was soon 
given. Cargoes of African blacks, first imported by the Spaniards, 
were not long in finding their way to the French side. <A vast 
slave population, that terrible enemy, in modern times, to all in- 
stitutions, was rapidly formed. It would be painful to relate in 
what manner they were treated by their masters; but when we re- 
flect that these were descended from the friends and associates of 
Monbars, the Exterminator, and a rabble of women raked from 
the prisons, hospitals, and most abominable quarters of Paris, it is 
easy to conceive that it was any thing but paternal. What en- 
sued when this heterogeneous mass was leavened by revolutionary 
principles, is well known. All, at least, have heard of a frightful 
disruption of society, of the arming of every rank against the 
others, of confusion, war, bloodshed, alternate exhibitions of 
patriotism and treachery, of Toussaint’s heroic conduct and melan- 
choly fate, of the savage Emperor Dessalines’ frightful tyranny, 
with its fruits, conspiracy and assassination. A republic and a 
monarchy then appeared upon the scene. The former, by its ex- 
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pansive energy, subdued the latter; and then, breaking its bounds, 
overran the island as far as Cape Samana, and united the whole 
under one government. Since then, a virtual despot, ruling under 
the deceptive mask of a president, kept the population in order, 
until the occurrence of events, long looked for by politicians, and 
fated to affect materially the destinies of Hayti, and perhaps of the 
whole West Indies. 

To unfold the causes of these events, we must look a little into 
the constitution of society in the island. The first feature that 
strikes us is the difference, the next the rivalry of races. Without 
seeking farther, this is the fertile source of dissension and misery. 
This it is that converts every civil broil into a revolution, and 
makes every political controversy a signal for massacre. ‘The white 
population in the French part has been long exterminated or 
driven out; but they left behind them the mulattos, or the 
browns, the mixed or the coloured race, which first operated as 
the instrument of their destruction, and became a legacy of tor- 
ment to the enfranchised blacks. The fruit of crime in this case, 
as in every other, was misery and more crime. Every mulatto 
that came into the world was an additional enemy to society. 
Hating the superior, and despising the inferior class, with all the 
pride of the one, and all the ignorance of the other, impatient of 
subordination and incapable of command, the mixed race, until 
it had passed through the crucible of revolution, was an all but 
declared enemy to the existing order of things. They were the 
first to set the example of revolt, and driven to desperation, no 
doubt, by the atrocious cruelties of their masters, were the first 
also to encourage the negroes to the perpetration of those deeds of 
horror, the relation of which must ever form one of the most 
melancholy chapters of history. Nor did they suffer themselves 
to be excelled in any species of villany. By their very position, 
indeed, they were enabled to perform acts of excessive wicked- 
ness which were denied to the blacks; and parricide was never 
committed with so much profusion aud so much recklessness as 
by them. But this result was almost inevitable. There was 
scarcely a single coloured man who was not the offspring of crime, 
and bred up to the licentiousness of which he was the child. Every 
one of them almost was a living proof of the total immorality of 
the island. ‘They were all—it is useless to carry on the exception 
in favour of a few individuals—ignorant, covetous, lazy, proud, 
vindictive, and cruel, with scarcely any religion, none of any 
value, almost totally destitute of moral feeling. They had learned, 
however, to contemplate their own numbers. In an ancient state, 
when it was proposed to distinguish the slaves by a separate cos- 
tume from their masters, it was objected that they would thus be 
enabled to ascertain their own numerical strength. Nature had 
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provided for this in Hayti. Every mulatto beheld at once, in the 
sinister face of his fellow, the reason and the pledge of his co- 
operation. They required no peculiar badge. Piiende and foes 
were sufficiently distinguished by their complexion. 

The extirpation of the whites at the first outbreak of the re- 
volution, left the negroes and the mulattoes on the field face to 
face. Whilst dread of foreign interference was entertained, 
they appeared to coalesce; but as soon as the outward pres- 
sure was taken away, the chasm by which they were naturally 
ag — to open. ‘The process is easily conceivable. 

e liberated African slaves, by their very position, were forced 
to entertain one single feeling, m common with those men who, 
in more fortunate countries and under happier’ combinations 
of circumstances, have laboured, from principle, to infuse a 
democratic spirit into society—we mean an impatience of infe- 
riority. In them, however, this feeling was associated with none 
of the nobler impulses of our nature. They were a bruised, 
degraded, unhumanised set of beings, suddenly, and as if b 
magic, relieved from their chains. This liberation was the result 
of no profound conviction of wrong in their own minds. Oppres- 
sion and tyranny had elaborated for them no theory of the nghts 
of man. They saw the door of their cage open, and, like tigers, 
shipped out to rend and tear those who had confined them. It 
was consistent with their nature that they should seek to wi 
out every trace of their former degradation, and to expend the 
yet unexhausted rage of their hearts upon the imperfect repre- 
sentations, the mimics, the parodies of their former masters. But 
in these it was equally natural that they should cling to that dis- 
tinction, that pre-eminence, to which their superior origin, they 
thought, entitled them, and they nourished, therefore, sentiments 
of contempt for the negro race, which produced the most unfor- 
tunate results. It at once disgusted the mass of the population, 
and, acting fatally on their own minds, served to distance them 
every day more and more from those with whom they should 
have sought amalgamation. Had these feelings not existed on 
both sides, the barrier between the two races would have been 
speedily broken down; and, on the principle that the physical 
type of the majority must ultimately prevail over that of the 
minority, in the lapse of years one homogeneous population would 
have dwelt in peace and quietness in Hayti. But a bias of the 
mind is as unchangeable as a disposition of the body; and we 
must speculate on facts as they exist. 

The two antagonistic sentiments we have been describing be- 
came at length embodied, as it were, in the two states which rose 
on the ruins of the French colony. The mulattoes, by their superior 
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wealth and intelligence, had obtained the political preponderance 
in the south, the blacks in the north. The former established a 
government republican in form, the latter a monarchy. But the 
two constitutions were de facto exactly similar. Pétion was as 
absolute as Christophe; and when President Boyer overthrew the 
black king of the north there was no triumph of the principles of 
liberty, but a temporary victory of one race over another. Though 
not openly acknowledged, this was generally felt at the time. When 
Christophe, or Henri I., the ‘ humane and benevolent’ monarch of 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ who was so eminently distinguished ‘ in the exer- 
cise of all the social virtues, and so strict in the observance of all 
the duties of morality and religion,’ began to grow old, he deter- 
mined to make the citadel of La Ferriere one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world. Men and women were employed upon it, as 
on the great public works of Mohammed Ali, and freed to labour 


with such severity that it was calculated that every stone cost the 
life of a human being. Among the rest Captain Agendeau, with 
thirty other coloured men, was compelled to join in dragging stones 
up the steep sides of the mountain, because two of his race had 
deserted to Pétion. On every occasion possible this ‘ humane’ king 
evinced his hatred to the descendants of the whites. At one time 
they feared a general extermination, and the mulatto women of Cape 


Haytien met in the great church to offer up prayers for the black 
monarch’sdownfal. Nosoonerdid this reach hisearsthan a company 
of soldiers was ordered to make domiciliary visits. The unfortunate 
women were torn from their families, taken to a retired spot about 
a mile from the city, and there butchered. Their bodies were 
thrown into a well, still called the ‘ well of death,’ of the water of 
which nobody until this day will drink. This persecution of the 
mulattoes by the king was intended to operate in his favour with 
the majority of the people, the blacks; and he placed so much re- 
liance on this resource, that, when all other means had failed, he 
thought it sufficient to issue an order for the massacre of the co- 
loured race to regain his popularity. But it was too late. He had 
not been exclusive in his tyranny, and Boyer besides was advancing 
with an army. ‘The result is well known. Christophe fell by his 
own hand; and the conqueror, with the idea of the rivalry of races 
ever present to his mind, immediately sent his troop of African 
descent to the south, where, at that time, his own race was predo- 
minant, and his coloured regiments to the north, to keep down the 
black population. That this precaution was wise will be acknow- 
ledged by those who have observed that every attempt made against 
him, during the early part of his rule, was concocted and led by 
blacks, who in his triumph saw their own defeat. 

The expulsion of Boyer, though he wassucceeded by another 
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mulatto, was virtually a reaction of the negro population against 
the rival race, because it was brought about by a black army or 
mob. ‘The result also would have been the choice of a black pre- 
sident had not Herard, a man of great ability and influence, pro- 
cured his own election by intrigue backed by menaces. Eight 
tenths of Boyer’s troops were black, but these West Indian sipahi 
were officered by mulattoes. Such a state of things could not be 
expected to continue in a country where any of the principles of 
republicanism were recognised in theory, however they might be 
violated in practice. The great struggle indeed which began with 
the first introduction of the blacks, and which we fear will onl 
terminate when they shall become the sole possessors of the island, 
took a step in advance in 1843. Since then it has made rapid 
progress every day, and will continue leaving a track of blood be- 
hind until the consummation we have predicted. 

At any rate it is not from France that Hayti must look for its 
political regeneration. It must never again come within the sphere 
of the pernicious influence of that power. It can never do so but by 
war and a war of the most terrific description. The present unprin- 
cipled attempts of Louis Philippe to disturb the island,—already, 
alas! sufficiently disturbed,—show a desire if not to conquer, yet 
to revenge the former defeats of the French armies. But they must 
be classed with the rancour exhibited by the French inhabitants 
of Jamaica to the fugitives of Aux Cayes, as impotent to effect an 
great result. The subjection of Hayti would be even more difficult 
than that of Algiers. ‘Twenty battles would not decide the affair. 
The discomfited blacks would lay aside the musket and take to the 
torch and the dagger. They would devastate their fields, burn 
their plantations, give their towns up to the flames; and if finall 
overcome, would bequeath nothing but a desert to the victor. 
The antipathy of the blacks, in fact, to French domination is un- 
conquerable. They have been injured past forgiveness. Their 
traditions teem with nothing but the horrors of slavery. 

A rapid coup-d’ceil over the state of the island, in the early part 
of 1842, will show that every thing was prepared for a civil com- 
motion; and that an accident only was wanted to precipitate it. In 
the first place, as we have before hinted, the government, though 
in form free, was in reality little better than a downright tyranny. 
No authority but that of Boyer was recognised, and where his 
grasp relaxed there was none to replace it. The miniature houses 
of parliament were completely under his control; he could silence 
or expel obnoxious members at pleasure. The courts of justice 
even were not free from his influence; and it was the custom to 
dig the graves of persons accused of treason against the state before 
they were tried. Hayti was a monarchy tempered not by songs 
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but by the feebleness of the executive. Cultivation and commerce, 
which had gradually been on the decline since the separation of 
the island from the French crown, reached nearly the lowest pos- 
sible ebb. The vast plain in the east called La Despoblada, or the 
Unpeopled, had become almost characteristic of the island. Plan- 
tations occurred only here and there in the midst of jungle or 
deserts; and the coffee in most places had run wild among the 
woods, an experienced planter having calculated that one tree 
would not produce more than two pounds of coffee in the husk. 
A general confusion pervaded the island. It was like the house 
of a fraudulent bankrupt given up to the pillage of his servants. 

During such a state of things 1t was not to be expected that the 
exchequer would be in a very prosperous condition. However, 
we find that about two millions anda half of Haytien dollars were 
annually extracted from the people, a great portion of which went 
to the support of an absurdly large army, not to be depended on, 
as subsequent events have proved, and actually disbanded for two 
weeks out of every three. During this time the major part gained 
a honest or dishonest livelihood in the neighbourhood of head 
quarters, whilst some few went to cultivate their estate in the 
mountains! ‘This, however, they could not very effectually do, 
having to present themselves once in every seven days of their 
furlough. The other establishments of the state were on the same 
scale, and conducted in the same slovenly manner. The church 
subsisted on enormous though irregular fees, and was anxious 
only to multiply occasions of receiving them, actually baptising 
door-posts, houses, and boats for a consideration! Morals, as 
may be supposed, were in accordance with this state of things. 
We have no space for details; but one fact will speak for itself. 
Children born out of wedlock were calculated to be three in every 
four. 

The distribution of wealth, especially if it coimcide with that 
of races, is not an unimportant consideration in any state. In 
Hayti, property was in the hands, to a certain extent, of the mu- 
lattoes. At least these formed the majority of the opulent inha- 
bitants. There were doubtless many blacks possessed of wealth; 
but as a general rule this ignorant and savage race lived almost 
wild among the mountains, never coming in contact with the 
government, except under the provisions of the Code Rurale, 
by which labour was made compulsory in this free country. 

It would have been a curious story for a philosopher to have 
examined completely the state of Hayti during the latter years of 
Se government. Mr. Candler’s volume, published in 1842, 
and the work of M. Schoelcher, furnish the bent accounts; but 
the opinions of the first mentioned gentleman were too much 


influenced by his honourable aversion for slavery to be impartial. 
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He endeavoured to persuade himself that the Haytians were 
to a certain extent happy, and that they would work out 

aceably a reform in their institutions. Results have proved 
is mistake; and if he had suffered himself to contemplate 
with a little more coolness the political aspect of the isdend, 
he might have foreseen what actually occurred. Society, he 
would have discovered, was still tremulous from the shock im- 
— to it by the French Revolution, and the vibrations stri- 

ing upon hearts differently attuned by circumstances, pro- 
duced strange discord. It required no very fine ear to detect 
on every side rising above the turmoil and clamour of daily 
business, the echos of 1793. Theories of government suggested 
as alleviations of temporary and local evils occupied the minds of 
the most speculative; but it was more common to encounter an 
unreasoning discontent with the present, exhaling itself in lowly 
muttered threats against society and plans of reform by the strong 
hand at once unwise and muails. The great evil—namely, 


the distinction of races—few had courage to contemplate face to 
face; but if any were so daring, the result was not any scheme for 
assimilating the two; but on the part of the mulattoes a sort of 
yearning after an aristocracy of colour, on the part of the blacks 
a wild desire of vengeance, an appetite for massacre tending to 


the total extirpation of the objects of jealousy. These feelings, it 
was said, Boyer was himself so culpable as to encourage. Divide et 
impera became in reality his motto. In the beginning of his reign 
he was the representative of the coloured race. Towards the close, 
finding these advancing in knowledge, and desiring reform and 
an abridgment of his authority, it suited his policy to foment to a 
certain extent the prejudices of the blacks against the mulattoes, 
and even against the whites. Towards the English he was always 
decidedly hostile, probably because his former rival, Chaisteghe 
looked on them with a friendly eye, and even attempted to extir- 
pate the French language by causing English alone to be taught 
in his schools. Three weeks before his abdication, he issued a 
— declaring that no white merchants should for the 
uture have patents granted them to do business, and that those 
firms that possessed patents should only be permitted to trade during 
the lifetime of their present partners. This policy, however, was 
one of retaliation. All European governments, not excepting 
England, discouraged and almost forbade intercourse between 
~— and the other islands of the West Indies. 

t is probable that these acts would have had no effect on 
Boyer’s popularity, had he not attempted of late years to play the 
despot too openly. He went so far as to imitate the Russian 
autocrat, by forbidding his subjects to leave the island without 
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his permission; and, feeling that the House of Representatives 
sometimes crippled his movements, undertook to purge it of the 
malecontents. He began this system in 1838, by expelling, under 
awe of a body of troops, dong nominally by a vote of the house, 
certain members who had been most forward in the promotion of 
an address, praying for redress of grievances, among the principal 
of which was the appointment of a president for life, with power, 
like a Roman emperor, to adopt a successor. In 1842, Herard 
Dumesle, brother of Charles Riviére Herard, and one of the ex- 
pelled members, and André Laudun, a man of known liberal 
principles, were elected for Aux Cayes. The latter was chosen 

resident of the chamber, and actually invested with the office. 
But Boyer procured, partly by threats, partly by persuasion, an- 
other vote, which reversed the former and deposed Laudun. No 
sooner was this made known throughout the country than a 
gradually increasing excitement, manifesting itself at first in 
murmurs, and then assuming the shape of open threats, evinced 
to the president that he had taken too bold a step. At the same 
time a conspiracy was set on foot at Aux Cayes, which soon spread 
over the whole country. A sort of carbonarism was instituted, 
and the materials of revolution rapidly accumulated. The cham- 
ber, encouraged by the general state of feeling, attempted to assert 
its dignity. Mobs collected to encourage it. But an army of 
20,000 strong was called out on the side of government, and the 
unripe movement for a while checked. ; 

Such was the situation of affairs when a most unexpected element 
of confusion was added to those that already existed. For many 
months a severe drought had parched the plains and dried the 
streams in almost every quarter of the island. An unusually 
sultry atmosphere filled the valleys, and the sky, whether clouded 
or serene, assumed strange aspects, as if to presage the misfortunes 
to come. Heavy volumes of vapour hung on the peaks of Cibao 
and La Selle, and overspread the country like so many vast um- 
brellas ; and before the going down of the sun every day an ex- 
traordinary livid tinge painted the whole heavens. Travellers 
coming across the mountains told of strange phenomena they had 
witnessed. To some groves of palm trees stretching along the edges 
of cliffs had appeared wrapped in fire. The moon and stars by 
night, and the sun by day, seemed dilated and wore an unnatural 
hue. But there was no prophet to speak in the language of warn- 
ing to the unfortunate Haytians. ey had eyes to see, but the 
did not see. ~ Though many felt anxious and uneasy, none fled. 
They were fated to destruction. On the 7th of May, 1842, ata 
little past five o’clock in the evening, after a calm, sultry, hazy 
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afternoon, the whole island began to shake and quiver, and roll 
like a drunken man. The loftiest mountains trembled, chasms 
opened on every side, streams hung suspended in their course, 
houses, towers, churches, palaces, came to the ground; and the 
sea, rushing up the shore, threatened for a moment not to leave a 
single Deucalion to tell the tale. It is useless to enumerate the 
places where the shock was felt and disasters occurred. Not a 
single town escaped without some casualty. In many quarters 
powder mills blew up; in others conflagrations began to rage as 
soon as the earthquake manifested itself; water and sea-sand gushed 
up in many places in the interior, and lakes took the place of 
savannahs. ousands of lives were lost, and property to an in- 
calculable extent was destroyed. But it was at Cape Haytien, the 
capital of the north, and the great depot of agricultural produce, 
that the earthquake produced the most disastrous effects. It was 
Saturday, and the town was full of people come to buy and sell 
in the market. No preluding noises, no roaring of the sea, no sub- 
terranean rumbling announced the approach of the calamity. It 
came on suddenly. The vibration was generally lateral or hori- 
zontal, and from west to east, though one or two vertical move- 
ments were felt, as if the subterranean fire was struggling for an 
exit. The very instant the shock was experienced the houses be- 
gan to tumble or rather to rush down upon the heads of their 
twelve thousand inhabitants, more than half of whom were buried 
in the ruins. For forty minutes there was one continual deafening 
sullen roar of falling Lanse The bellowing of artillery in the 
greatest battle that ever was fought can impart no idea of the over- 
whelming torrent of sound that rose from the devoted city. Every 
building, small and great, was levelled with the ground. Nota 
fragment of wall remained entire. ‘The sky became suddenly dark 
wk levees and clouds of blinding dust rising through the hot 
air increased the horror of the scene. It is easier to imagine than 
describe the shrieks, the wailings, and the struggles of the wretched 
crowd that survived the first shock. Climbing over tottering walls 
and smoking ruins, all endeavoured to make their way towards the 
outskirts or the great square in front of the church, which, like 
every thing else, was humbled in the dust. Some miraculous 
escapes are recorded. Men, women and children who were ae 
in balconies or in the upper stories of their houses, suddenly foun 

themselves unhurt in the streets. Some were saved by standing 
under arched doorways, that protected them from the falling 
mortar and stones, and were the last to yield to the successive 
shocks that finally laid all prostrate. An English surgeon, Mr. 
Daly, was stopped in the streets by a father who bore his child with 
a broken arm, and had courage enough to splinter it with a shingle 
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in the midst of the toppling houses. There was only one family 
in which no death occurred. Many, with limbs shattered by 
huge stones, endeavoured still to drag themselves along. Others 
lay down awaiting omg the death that soon came to relieve 
them. Affection now displayed its untiring energy. Fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives, friends who had made their escape in 
obedience to the first impulse, hurried back amidst the tottering 
ruins to save those who might have been buried alive. Some 
were dug out within less than half an hour; others bruised, 
wounded, bleeding and faint, were extricated in the dead of the 
night; but the greater number were left until the following morn- 
ing; and many remained four, five, twelve, and even thirteen days 
before they were found. It is scarcely possible but that some were 
left to perish of hunger and thirst. Hundreds were drowned 
by the rushing in of the sea, or swallowed up in the chasms, 
some of them three quarters of a mile in length, that opened in the 
streets. There perished, it is supposed, about seven thousand souls. 

The principal place of refuge was an elevation called La Fossette, 
close to the town. Here the survivors, most of whom were dread- 
fully wounded, collected and lay down on the bare quaking earth, 
almost heart-broken, to pass the night. The shocks were repeated 
every five minutes, but there was nothing more to shake down. 
The roaring in the bowels of the earth was uninterrupted. Most 
expected, some wished, that the earth would open and swallow 
them up. To add to the horrors of the scene, the ruins were soon 
wrapped in flames, and many poor creatures, who had sunk ex- 
hausted upon them, were burned to death. Their shrieks could 
be distinctly heard at La Fossette, and added to the misery of the 
survivors, who imagined every now and then that they recognised 
the voice of a friend in his agony. Few could muster strength or 
courage to go to their assistance, and several of those that went 

rished miserably. A torrent of rain, that fell about midnight, 
creased the wretchedness of the wounded, without extinguishing 
the flames, which shone so brightly on the limestone rocks that 
crown the mountains behind the town, that many thought a vol- 
cano had burst forth. By this light, too, the vessels in the har- 
bour, crowded with fugitives, could be seen tossing and rolling on 
the disturbed sea, that hissed like a seething cauldron along the 
shore. Suddenly, a column of light more vivid than ever shot 
high into the heavens. It was followed by a terrific roar. The 
great powder magazine had exploded, and blown numbers of mi- 
serable men to atoms. 

The morning of the eighth dawned bright and balmy, but served 
only to reveal the extent of the general misfortune. At the foot 
of a huge heap of shattered hills, covered with uprooted trees, lay 
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the smoking ruins of the town, and beyond stretched the still 
heaving sea, white with foam, and bearing on its breast the four 
ships which had served as a refuge to so many of the inhabitants 
of the cape. Presently, issuing from every ravine, and swarming 
along every road, hordes of black savages, armed to the teeth, ap- 
— rushing on with wild yells to plunder the devoted town. 

n a few hours the streets were one dreadful scene of fighting. 
Every thing of value that was found, these inhuman villains 
madly struggled for; and those who had taken refuge on La Fos- 
sette, could everywhere descry groupes of infuriated blacks with 
swords, daggers, and guns, engaged in desperate conflict with 
each other. A desultory fire was kept up on every side. Many 
of the merchants collected in armed bodies, and attacked the plun- 
derers, putting them to death without mercy, as they deserved; 
for they stabbed and shot the wounded wherever they dean them, 
and tore necklaces and ear-rings from women who lay half dead 
among the ruins. Even the soldiers and their officers joined in 
the pillage. The surviving inhabitants, that ventured unarmed 


into the town, were ruthlessly murdered. Four men found a 
piece of linen and fought for it. Two fell beneath the strokes of 
the others, who were about to renew the contest, when some offi- 
cers rode up and shot them dead. An article of trifling value was 
discovered by two blacks armed with swords. They left it on the 


ground, and rushed at each other. A desperate encounter ensued, 
and one being at length cut down, begged for mercy, but his 
ruthless opponent plunged his sword into his breast. At that 
moment, a shot from a neighbouring ruin brought the villain to 
the ground, and he never spoke more. No city taken by storm 
was ever sacked with greater ferocity. A gentleman, armed with 
a pistol, was endeavouring to save some of his property ; five 
blacks came up in succession to disturb him, and he shot them all, 
reloading wolly after each discharge, and continuing what he was 
about until the next plunderer came to meet his death. 

This state of things continued with little abatement for nearly a 
week, during which a pestilence, engendered by the effluvia of so 
many dead bodies, swept away a great number of the survivors. 
At length, however, order was restored, and the wretched rem- 
nants of the population of Cape Hayti began slowly to endeavour 
to clear and rebuild it. But many, their hearts overladen with 
sadness and unable to bear the sight of a place where they had 
suffered so much, embarked for various foreign countries, or re- 
tired to remote quarters of the island; and even unto this day, in 
spite of the great events which have since occurred, many who 
were witnesses of the terrible calamity we have described, retain a 
sadness which they will probably carry with them to the grave. 
It was remarked, noaeds at the time, that not a tear was shed; 
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the blow was too severe and too sudden ; it stunned the faculties, 
and checked the natural overflowings of feeling. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the history of this catas- 
trophe is the total apathy with which the blacks of the interior, 
even when they did not actually join in the plunder, beheld the 
misfortunes of their fellow-citizens. The same feeling seems to 

rvade the whole of this injured and vindictive race. Even in 
Seis when a fire takes place, the former slaves look stupidly 
on without attempting to afford any assistance, and in every other 
part of the West Indies their conduct is almost invariably the 
the same. Frequently, indeed, the first flash of a conflagration is 
a signal for plunder. In Hayti, we must regard the conduct of 
the blacks on this occasion, as partly indicative of a state of poli- 
tical feeling directed against the mulattoes, and those more fortu- 
nate negroes, who, by acquiring property, had learned to identifi 
themselves in some respect with them. It must be remembered, 
indeed, that an upper class had by degrees been formed in Hayti, 
composed of the two races, actually vided amongst themselves, 
but apt, like the aristocracy of England, to combine against the 
lower orders. This circumstance had diverted the attention of 
many from the incessant action of the rivalry of the two races, 
which in realityis the cause, proximate or remote, of almost every 
event that has taken place of late in Hayti. 

The mass of the population, though astonished for a while by 
the awful visitation we have described, soon recovered sufficient 
elasticity of spirits to return with fresh ardour to their intestine 
discords. But it is very possible that the physical convulsions 
which had taken place around them may have prepared their ima- 
ginations calmly to receive impressions of civil strife. Many, be- 
sides, had been totally ruined, and looked forward to the storms of 
revolution for an opportunity of regaining their position in the 
world. It was their fancy to fish in troubled waters. 

Meanwhile the secret society, at Aux Cayes, was taking ad- 
— of the general excitement to diffuse its principles and dis- 
pose the minds of the people for a revolt in their interest. But it 
was not until the beginning of 1843 that they had sufficiently 
ripened their plans to put them into execution. A frightful hur- 
ricane had, in the meanwhile, again devastated their unfortunate 
country; and a third disaster ushered in the new year. On the 
9th of January a dreadful fire burst out at Port-au-Prince, which 
the late earthquake had scarcely touched. Six hundred houses 
were burned down, and property to an immense amount destroyed. 
No sooner did the volumes of smoke that swept along the sky and 
the deep red glare of the flames announce the disaster than the 
blacks of the mountains were again in motion, and the scenes of 


Cape Haytien were renewed. Houses which the fire had not 
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reached were attacked by the mob, and defended with desperate 
energy, though with various success, by their masters. The au- 
thorities were paralysed, and it was not until the savages returned, 
glutted with blood and plunder, to their haunts, that they made 
any attempt to assert the majesty of government. Malouet might 
now have exclaimed, with reason. ‘ II faut que la colonie de Saint 
Domingue soit encore dans les tenébres; car je cherche sa police, et 
je ne la trouve pas.’ The weakness of the government now became 
evident. If they could not repress an unorganised multitude, what 
could they do against a real revolt? The argument was cogent; 
and, towards the end of January, it was resolved to be doing. 
A place called Praslin was selected as the scene of the first overt 
act, which circumstance has gained for the leaders of the revolu- 
tion the name of the ‘ Heroes of Praslin.’ The commandant of 
artillery, Riviere Herard, (absurdly reproached by the ‘ Jamaica 
Gazette,’ which has furnished us with some valuable materials, 
with being a horse-breaker,) here assumed the title of chief of the 
executive. . Aux Cayes was now invested, and General Borgella, 
who held it for Boyer, compelled to capitulate. 

When General Herard proposed to treat with Boyer, the onl 
answer he received was, that no negotiation could be opened with 
rebels having arms in their hands. But as the troops began to ex- 
hibit signs of disaffection, and even to go over to the popular party, 
it became evident that the most prompt and energetic measures 
would alone suffice. These, however, there seemed no one capable 
of resorting to. General Inginac, the secretary of state, came 
trembling back from Goave with his forces towards Port-au- 
Prince, without waiting for the enemy. Herard, meanwhile, and 
his rapidly increasing army, remained stationary at Tiburon, whi- 
ther Boyer should have marched and driven him into the sea. But 
he suffered the whole country to be excited to such an extent that 
at length to attempt to exert his authority would have been merely 
to betray his weakness. On the other hand, the committee of 
public safety, at Jeremie, agitated the country with untiring per- 
severance; and, at length, began to advance its forces along the 
—— eastward towards the mainland and the capital. At 

estel took place the first serious collision, in which General La- 
marre, commanding for the president, was shot by one of his own 
officers. In a second battle, not far from Jeremie, another of 
Boyer’s generals, Cazeau, was killed, and his men routed or taken 
prisoners. Herard then marched upon Little Goave, the troops of 
the president retiring before him, and dispersing as they went; 
but at Leogane he came up with a foree which, though much in- 
ferior to his own, gave him battle. The result was decisive of 
Boyer’s fate. He now resolved on flight, applied to the officer of 
a British sloop of war then in port to take him on board with his 
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family, collected about 40,000/. in money, with a quantity of jewels, 
and having published a proclamation, by which he formally abdi- 
cated the presidentship, embarked unregretted and unpitied. All 
felt that something was removed from over their heads which had 
cast a sombre shadow on their souls. His tyranny had rather been 
continuous and oe than wild and bloody. Accordingly 
many who did not precisely hate him, felt relieved when he was 
gone, and looked forward with something like hope to the provi- 
sional government which was shortly installed at Port-au-Prince. 

We shall pass over the remaining events of the year with a re- 
mark or two. The victory achieved by the blacks did not enable 
them to take that prominent position in the government which 
they had expected. This may be explained by the fact that nearly 
all the great military offices having been in the hands of the mu- 
lattoes, they alone were qualified to command. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of December, General Riviére Herard was proclaimed 
president by his troops and adherents. There was a momentary 
show of opposition; Quixotic allusions were made to the illegality 
of a military election—the poor people thought themselves in a 
free country—they had cheated themselves with a name; but on 
the 9th of January, 1844, the choice made in the camp was con- 
firmed in the city, and the news spread over the world that Herard 
had been elected by the unanimous suffrages of his fellow citizens. 
Sanguine politicians began, thereupon, to indulge in delightful 
anticipations. We were now to have a real black republic. — 
packet was expected to announce the appearance of a negro Solon 
at Port-au-Prince. Philosophers and philanthropists, whigs, and 
even tories indulged the fond delusion; and many enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of emancipation began to look forward, already, to the re- 
ception of the rights of citizenship. But alas for the mutability 
of the affairs of this world! 

It is well known that in 1822, the Spanish portion of the island, 
occupying two-thirds of its whole extent, but comparatively un- 
peopled, was annexed to the republic by President Boyer. This 
was consummated with the utmost ease. The French, it is true, 
and this is worthy of remark, endeavoured to prevent it but were 
foiled. ‘The Spaniards, one and all, were weary of the rule of the 
mother country; but a portion of them only desired to be united 
with Hayti; the others would have preferred the yoke of Co- 
lumbia, separated from them by seven hundred miles of ocean. 
However, Boyer’s rapid march silenced all discussions among 
the Dons, and the whole island was united under his rule. 
Whatever may have been the faults of this distinguished man he 
cannot be refused a capacity for government superior to most of 
his fellow-islanders. From 1818 to 1843 he maintained the inte- 
grity of his dominions, and it is only since his abdication that a sort 
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of centrifugal tendency has shown itself in various parts of Hayti. 
—January and February of this year passed away in quietness. 
It was thought that, satisfied with this amended constitution, in 
which the principal feature was the reduction of the term of the 
presidentship to four years, the Haytians would now work out 
their own regeneration. But, on the Ist of March, the Spa- 
niards set forth their grievances in a public manifesto, and flying 
to arms declared themselves a free and independent state separate 
from the Haytian republic. The charges made against Boyer and 
the Haytian government are expressed by the Dominican people 
in vague language, but one fact is established, namely, that the 
white portion of the population of the eastern division looked 
upon the black with the utmost hatred and abhorrence. It ap- 
pears also that the Spanish portion of the island had greatly dete- 
riorated under Boyer’s rule, and that he had committed man 
acts of oppression, and treated the people as if they had been 
conquered by force. But the immediate cause of the Spanish 
revolt was the excitement which spread like a contagion to every 
nook of the state in 1843, and the disappointment that was ge- 
neral throughout the country when Riviere Herard took the lead. 
The Dominicans complain that in the interval during which this 
general governed by martial law, he traversed the department of 
St. Jago, stripped the churches, sold employments, annulled elec- 
tions; and they point to the notorious fact that he reached the 
presidency by means of his army. Not the least offensive of his 
acts was his incarceration in the dungeons of Port-au-Prince of a 
number of Spaniards accused of entertaining designs of going 
over to Columbia. It is a curious circumstance that Boyer, 
during his stay at Jamaica, was detected intriguing with some 
Columbian officers to join him in endeavouring to recover his 
_— Another fact must be coupled with this, namely, that in 
May the ex-president was seen at Havre on his way to the West 
Indies. Has he received any encouragement from the French 
government? Several reasons may be assigned for believing that 
he has. On the 13th of January last arrived for the first time at 
St. Domingo, the focus of the Spanish insurrection, a French 
consul, by name M. Juchereau de St. Denis. On the 16th his 
official installation took place, the French flag was hoisted and 
honoured by a salute of twenty-one guns. ‘The arrival of our 
consul,’ says the writer of a letter in the ‘ Journal du Havre,’ ‘seems 
to have caused much satisfaction-in the town, where every thing is 
at present tranquil. The articles of the new constitution were 
already known, and its promulgation was expected every day. 

Is there not here an evident presentiment that all would 
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shortly be not so very quiet, and that whatever disturbance took 
place would be in consequence of dissatisfaction with the consti- 
tution, just as was ostensibly the case? To our mind the con- 
nexion of M. Juchereau with the affairs of St. Domingo, how- 
ever the French journals may deny the fact, is as evident as that 
of M. Lesseps with those of Barcelona. As to the papers con- 
taining plans of French domination found on Colonel Pimentel 
when he was taken prisoner by Herard, they may or may not 
have been the offspring of his own imagination; but we confess 
it appears to us very unlikely that he should have no ground 
whatever for his speculations. Certain it is, however, that when 
the garrison of St. Domingo was surrounded by an overwhelm- 
ing force, it was the French consul who negotiated their capitu- 
lation; and it is equally certain that Admiral Moges commanding 
the French West India squadron offered his mediation to Herard. 
This, however, was indignantly rejected. 

The more recent events in Hayti, though full of interest, can- 
not arrest us long. Accounts are so contradictory, that it is 
almost impossible to state any thing positive concerning any but 
the most leading facts. The general outline, however, seems to 
be that Herard marched with what he conceived to be an over- 
whelming force upon the Spanish side, that his forces were en- 
countered and defeated in a pitched battle, and that as he was 


preparing to renew the contest, oe of another insurrection 


of the blacks in the neighbourhood of Aux Cayes, compelled him 
to retrace his steps. But it was now too late. <A general rising 
against the mulattoes, who were compelled to fly into the ships in 
the harbour and escape to Jamaica, proclaimed the true state of 
feeling in the island. The movement rapidly spread, and we 
learn by the last accounts that General Guerrier, a black, has been 
elected president. How all this will end it is impossible to say; 
but it seems that, if the blacks are as powerful as their numbers 
would testify, they will without du or control exercise su- 
preme sway. ‘The independence of the Dominicans is for the time, 
at least, achieved. ‘There will be struggles, however, both be- 
tween them and their neighbours; and between the various par- 
ties of the Haytian republic. May the end of the strife be peace. 
All we hope is, that on the one hand, France may desist before it 
is too late from her endeavours to avenge her former defeats by 
inciting her conquerors to destroy each other; and that on the 
other, the Haytian will abstain from any propagandist system, 
such as that of which they are accused in Cuba. If they are let 
alone, and if they themselves are content to fight out their own 
quarrels on their own soil, they may at length, weary of bloodshed, 
settle down into some rational form of government. 
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Art. XI—1. Sophokles Tragidien. Von F. W.G. Stancer. 
Urschrift und Uebersetzung. 2 Bde. Halle. 1842. 

2. Des Sophokles Antigone. Gmiechisch und Deutsch. Heraus- 
gegeben von Aucust BorckH. Berlin. 1843. 

3. Des Aischylos Gefesselter Prometheus. Griechisch und Deutsch. 
Von G. F. Scoormann. Greifswald. 1844. 

4. The Tragedies of 4Eschylus, translated by R. PoTTER. 1819. 

5. The Tragedies of Sophocles, from the Greek, by the Rev. 
Tuomas FRANCKLIN, D.D., late Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. A new edition. 1809. 


THERE are few facts more currently recognised in literature than 
that Germany is rich in admirable translations, and that England 
is beggarly; and there are few facts in the explanation of which 
there is such unanimity of error. It is loudly asserted by one 
party, and tacitly assumed by the other, that the superior rich- 
ness of the language is the cause of the German superiority. 
Now this is not only an error, but it is a grossly perni- 
cious error. If it were merely a piece of site modesty we 
might applaud it; but being the cloak for incompetence and 
conceit, we are bound to pull it to the ground. The German isa 
fine language: rich, flexible, and sonorous, a richer language than 
our own, perhaps; certainly more flexible: therefore easier for the 
translator to manage. But in admitting the powers of the German, 
we are by no means called upon to decry the English language; in 
admitting the partial superiority of the one, we are not to assume the 

overty of the other. He is a bold man who can assert that the 
Leeman of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Shelley (to mention 
no others), is incapable of reflecting the finest passages of Greek, 
in as far as any language can reflect them. These poets abound in 
passages which for depth, clearness, subtlety, sonorousness, or mas- 
sive grandeur, equal, if they do not surpass, any parallel passages 
to be found in any literature. 

No: it is not in the language we must seek the cause of our bad 
translations; it is in the mind of the translator; it is in the method 
of the translation. In the third number of the ‘ Classical Museum’ 
Mr. R. H. Horne published an excellent and well-timed essay, 
in which he reprobated the practice of the substituting their 
minds for those of the original authors. 

“ Let us know what the writer did say, in his own words, as closely as 
they can be rendered by equivalents, and not what you think he meant 
to say. If you do not consider his meaning clear enough, another may 
find it quite clear; and if the original be really obscure, that is not our 
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fault. Do not venture on a remedy which would open the door for 
licence, and destroy our confidence.” 

This strikes at the very root of the question. It is the anxiety 
of improving the original, or rather the anxiety of thrusting in 
something they can call their own, which leads men into writin 
trash, and selling it as translation. To translate is to impose a ck 
on self-love; it is a stern abnegation of self, to which few men 
feel themselves equal. The ordinary mind resents the necessity of 
closely following the thoughts and expressions of another; it feels 
itself merely a machine; so, to gratify its desire for active co-vpe- 
ration, falsifies, and imagines that it improves. 

Now self-abnegation has long been a celebrated Germanic virtue. 
Fidelity and self-sacrifice are German characteristics: hence the 
superiority of German translations. For in spite of the coxcomb- 
ical cant respecting the ‘ servility’ of ‘ literal versions,’ and their 
inferiority to those which ‘ reflect the spirit rather than the letter,’ 
the truth is, that the nearer a translation is to the letter the nearer 
is it tothe spirit. We shall prove this presently by examples. 

Moreover the fidelity, so contemptuously treated, is difficult; 
nothing is easier than paraphrase. To be faithful implies thorough 
knowledge of the language: this is what English translators from 
the Greek have rarely possessed. Elocution teachers, it is noto- 
rious, either stutter, or speak with a brogue; we presume it is on 
the same principle that imperfect knowledge of the language is the 
first qualification of a translator. This qualification, whatever it 
may do for ‘ spirited versions,’ is clearly not the best for securing 
fidelity; fidelity therefore has been eschewed, nay, sneered at. 
But let us suppose the translator’s knowledge to be complete, this 
does not imply that his taste is perfect. Yet there are innumerable 
passages in all fine poets which a correct taste alone can ap- 
preciate. If the translator misses the peculiar excellence of a pas- 
sage, seeing only baldness in that which is the simplicity of 
strength, he straightway gives what he is pleased to call the 
‘ spirit of the original,’ z. e. something as unlike the original as 
his ingenious dullness can devise. We cannot help thinking that 
the spirit of the original is best to be seen in that which he wrote, 
not in that written for him; in the words of Homer, A‘schylus, 
and Sophocles presented in English equivalents, not in the words 
of Pope, Potter, and Francklin. It is easy to call names, and to 
sneer at ‘ literality;’ as easy as to paraphrase what you do not un- 
derstand; -but literality is after all the first merit of translation. 
In a literal version the sound is lost as well as that peculiar magic 
which lies in words, making poetry delight, and defying trans- 
lation; but the ideas and images of the original are preserved; 
the charm of poetry may in some measure be Tost, but the spirit of 
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the writer, and his age, remains. In a paraphrase sound and 
sense are equally lost; we have only gained the translator's sub- 
stitution. 

To the proof. It will only be credited after reading the fol- 
lowing examples, that all the translators of Homer (Cowper ex- 
cepted) destroy the beauty and grandeur of Apollo’s descent upon 
the Grecian army; every one misses the peculiarity; every one 
‘improves. Homer says simply 6 & fe vueri éouxds.—' He went 
like night.’ This is brief, striking, Homeric; it is very easy, and 
falls naturally into simple English. But Pope says: 

“ Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread.” 
This is explaining the original image, and explaining it falsely. 

Dryden: 

“ Black as astormy night he ranged around.” 

Tickell: 

* In clouds he flew concealed from mortal sight.” 

Sotheby: 

“ The god descended dark as night.” 


Even old Voss, who on many an occasion shows a true Homeric 
fecling, ‘ improves,’ and says, ‘ Er wandelte diisterer Nackt gleich.’ 
Why thrust in the epithet diisterer, dusky? It only weakens the 
image. 

Now all these versions are bad, some detestable: and why? 
Simply because they are unfaithful. The spirit of the original 
would have been perfectly represented in a literal translation; but 
literality is servile! Search, wherever you will, the same fact will 
always present itself to you, that the triumph of translation is 
exact fidelity: not, of course, schoolboy construing, not dictionary 
fidelity, but the finding of exact equivalents for each word of the 
original, and xo more ; this will be poetry if the original is poetry. 
For instance; what makes the celebrated line in Catullus— 


 Ridete, quidquid est domi cachinnorum—” 
so difficult? Every one perfectly understands and feels the felicity of 
this line; but who can render it in English? Leigh Hunt’s version: 
“ Laugh, every dimple on the cheek of home!” 
is like Leigh Hunt, but very unlike Catullus. Yet if there is an 


admirable translator now living, it is Leigh Hunt; and he is the 
most accurate.* 


The virtue of accuracy is twofold: it prevents the bad taste of 


* Of all the translations of this ode of Catullus we have seen, that by Mr. 
Swynfen Jervis is incomparably the best. The line quoted in the text has been 
often pronounced untranslatable; Mr. Jervis has given it to perfection: 

And Home with all thy laughter welcome me, 
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the translator having any influence on the beauty of the original 
thought, and it fulfils all the real purposes of a translation. For 
let the matter be fairly stated: do we, in a translation, require an 
accession to our poetical literature, or do we desire to know some- 
thing of the literature of another age and country? It is clear we 
want no accession to our poetry; and if we did, the translators are 
usually the last men to whom we should look for it. We are not 
beggars; we are not forced to live upon the scraps which fall from 
any man’s table; we have a literature of our own, rich, vigorous, 
immortal: we are more in danger of repletion than starvation. 
It was otherwise in Rome. Horace and Catullus might translate 
as they pleased ; their object was to give a literature to their na- 
tion, and they were right to make any use of the Greeks they 
thought fit. if all antiquity were a closed book to us, we could 
thrive without it. Nevertheless, a natural and laudable curiosity 
urges us to become acquainted with this antiquity, since the book 
is there, open to all who have eyes to read it. Hence translations; 
but for whom designed? This is the important question: what 
purpose have you in giving a translation to the world? The an- 
swer contains the true method to be adopted. We answer, there- 
fore that the purpose is, first, to enable those ignorant of Greek to 
gather some en of the spirit of Greek poetry. Secondly, to assist 
those who, knowing little, would know more, and have not a mas- 
ter always at hand. Thirdly, to furnish those who are in the habit 
of quoting the poets, with versions ready made. The two last 
aims, it is obvious, can only be fulfilled by accuracy ; let us exa- 
mine the first. 

To enable those ignorant of Greek to gather some idea of the 
= of Greek poetry, is the problem. How is it to be solved ? 

y the most painstaking accuracy, and in proportion to the accu- 
racy. ‘This is our method. Translators almost universally adopt 
another and very different method, the keystone of which is this 
curious proposition: in order to attain the most complete resem- 
blance, you must deviate from your model as far as possible, pay 
no attention to its outlines, but substitute your own! This is the 
proposition seen in its nakedness; clothed, it runs thus: as a literal 
version must necessarily be bald and unreadable, because all the 
beauty has evaporated, endeavour to make the original speak as 
he would have spoken had he lived in these days. This sophism 
has taken in thousands, who forgot that an accession to our litera- 
ture was not the thing they sought. Examine the sophism, reader. 
‘ Make the original speak as he would have spoken now!’ In 
other words, ‘ Suppose that if Sophocles were now to be born, he 
would be born a Thomas Franckin’ The supposition is a strong 
one. For our parts, we fancy that Sophocles was a man of alto- 
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gether different stamp from Thomas Francklin; to our apprehen- 
sion Sophocles was one of the most astonishing poets, and Franck- 
lin one of the most astonishing blockheads in the records of poetry; 
the one the consummate flower of Greek art, the other the quin- 
tessence of the Dunciad. Had Potter really been an Aschylus, 
Boyda Dante, Hoole a Tasso, or Francklin a Sophocles, we should 
have desired above all things that they would write tragedies and 
epics of their own; being somewhat different, we wish they had 
thought twice before making their originals ‘ speak as they would 
have spoken.’ 

Paraphrase is a cloak for ignorance and want of taste. When- 
ever a paraphrase is good, it is because it represents exactly, but 
in other words, an idea which cannot be expressed in dictionary 
equivalents. But whenever our language possesses equivalents, 
paraphrase is an impertinence. So that, turn it how you will, 
accuracy is the one virtue of translation. The boasted superiority 
of the Germans in this branch of literature consists entirely in 
the possession of this quality; to which, of course, the flexibility 
of their language assists them. This flexibility is mistaken for 
the primary cause—it is only a They often translate 
badly; in other words, inaccurately. hen the English equal 


them in accuracy, they will equal them in beauty. e image 


from Homer, before quoted, will prove this; but take another 
example. There is a celebrated simile in Aschylus, where Pro- 
metheus speaks of the ‘ sea waves’ innumerable laugh,’ (movriwy re 
kupatev aynpiOpoy yeAacpa) ; which Potter renders: 


- « « « Ye waves, 
That o’er th’ interminable ocean wreath 
Your crisped smiles.” 
This is bad enough. Bulwer is not much better: 
‘ti ew « « 9a 
That dimple o’er old ocean, like his smiles.” 

M. Alexis Pierron calls it, ‘ flots innombrables qui ridez la mer.’ 
Schoemann, in his edition of the ‘ Prometheus,’ which heads this 
article most unwarrantably calls it: 

° “ der wogenden Meersflut 
Zahlloses Blinken.” 

Droysen alone has taste enough to be literal: he says unzihliges 
Lachen. The roaring and innumerable laugh of the waves as they 
dash against each other, is a bold, grand expression ; and if it were 
absurd, the translator is bound to reproduce it. To improve is 
unfair; to say nothing of the danger in the attempt! A‘schylus 
was a poet and best knew the force of words; he did not omit 
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epithets, because epithets were not at his command, but because they 
were under his command: he knew their power; he knew also 
their weakness. In the above example a German has succeeded; 
another German failed, because, like the Englishmen, he substituted 
something for the original idea. It was not the language which 
made Droysen succeed; it was the method. 

We will mention here a few of the many deviations, improve- 
ments, or whatever they may be called, of Voss in his Homer ; 
they will clearly show the danger of neglecting accuracy. We 
will confine ourselves to the ‘Tliad.’ At b.i., v. 266—7, Homer 
makes Nestor say of his former associates :— 

Kapriorot pev €oay kal Kapriorots €axovTo, 
Snpow operx@oror kai exrayAos aTodeooayr. 


Which is literally, 


*‘ They indeed were the strongest, and fought with the strongest, 
With mountain-dwelling Centaurs, and terribly destroyed them.” 


Voss poorly thus:— 


** Waren selbst die Starksten and Kaimpfeten wider die Stirksten, 
Wider die Bergkentauren, und iibten grause Vertilgung.* 


In the next instance we shall see something more than mere 
weakness. B. ii., v. 6, Zeus sends to Agamemnon ‘ a destructive 
dream,’ ovAov évepov; 7.e. a dream destructive in its consequences. 
This endowment of things with anticipated qualities is peculiar 
to poetry, and is very energetic. Thus Keats says:— 

“They rode to Florence with the murdered man.” 


Meaning the man whom they were going to murder, and who 
was murdered in thought. This is the use of oftos. But Voss 
entirely misses the sense, and translates it ‘ tiiuschender, decep- 
tive.’ Pope, with his usual inanity, calls it ‘an empty phan- 
tom.’ Voss is weakest when rendering imaginative expressions 
like the above; or descriptive epithets, such as ‘ goat-defying 
rock,’ which he calls ‘ jahem Geklipp;’ or the sharp-witted son of 
Kronos: ‘ Sohn des verborgenen Kronos.’ Sometimes he posi- 
tively perverts the sense, as thus. In B. xxii., v. 455, the horses 
of Achilles are dragging the body of Hector; the agonized 
Andromache beholds him, and, to her eyes, they drag him 
with cruel carelessness (dxndecrws): an admirable, passionate, pic- 
torial epithet; not only describing their reckless course, but the 
sentiments of Andromache, to whom it seems as if the very 
* We cannot resist adding the ‘ spirit of the original’ as seen in Pope: 
Strongest of men they pierced the mountain boar, 


Rang'd the wild deserts red with monsters’ gore, 
And from the hills the shaggy Centaurs tore. 
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brutes should treat Hector with pity and respect. This is the 
wondrous power of words in the wondrous mind of a poet! Voss, 
with singular dulness, translates dxndectws, mitleidsvoll, ‘ com- 
— exactly contradicting Homer. In a former passage, 
omer, describing Hector dragged along, says: 
tov & jv adKopevowo Kovcados. 
“ And there was a cloud of dust from the dragged one.” 
This Chapman has enlarged, in a fine sonorous line: 

« A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as they flew.” 
But this is not Homeric; it wants simplicity, and the power 
which simplicity in such places always has: ‘ whirlwind,’ and 
‘startled,’ are too elaborate. Voss is closer, but not perfect: 
‘ Staubgewilk umwallte den Schleppenden.’ Here the ‘ unwallte’ 
weakens the line. In the simplicity of those words, ‘ there was a 
cloud of dust from the dragged one,’ there is something terrific; 
and this is preserved throughout the passage. 

We are not criticising Voss, and must let the above instances 
suffice. We may say, that whenever he deviates from his original, 
the chances are hundreds to one that he produces something very 
inferior; and that should he be really superior, it is unfair to the 
reader; but as, in general, he is very accurate, so is his version 
excellent. Still an English version might be equally excellent. 


There is nothing in our anguage to prevent it. ‘There are occa- 
sional lines in Sotheby’s translation which are quite equal to the 
original, and surpass all rival versions. Thus the single line, 


ovpea Te oxwoevta, Oadagca Te HxNETCA, 
cannot be more beautifully given than by him: 
“ Earth-shadowing mountains, and a dashing sea.” 
But unfortunately these lines are extremely rare; the rest of the 
poem is ‘improved Pope.’ 

We reiterate our assertion that the cause of the badness of 
English translations is not the poverty of the English language, 
but of the translators. Whenever an Englishman has had the 
competent knowledge, he has either anne correct taste, or has 
gone wrong _ system. The consequence is that we possess 
nothing but schoolboy versions in prose, or paraphrases in poetry. 
The former are unquestionably better as to meaning; but we 
cannot help regarding prose as a detestable medium for poetry. 
Not merely is the charm of metre considerable, but the expres- 
sions, which delight us in poetry, are unendurable in prose: poet- 
ical prose is detestable prose. Moreover, it is a fact worth in- 
sisting on, that all age versions are too wordy; in the anxiet 
to express the whole meaning, considerable latitude of words is 
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taken, with the hope that some among them may precisely suit. 
Metre keeps a check on verbosity; especially if line for line ver- 
sions are adopted. Rhymes should be rejected as chains too 
weighty for perfect freedom: they render accuracy impossible. 
But unrhymed metres, the nearer the original the better, are no 
hindrances to accuracy, and preserve in some degree the cha- 
racter of the poetry. 

Having explained our views of what translations should be, 
let us cast a glance at what they are; confining ourselves for the 
present to A’schylus and Sophocles. 

The standard English Sophocles is that by Thomas Francklin. 
It has gone through several editions; is to be seen on every book- 
stall; and is perpetually quoted in books and Quarterly Re- 
views; and doubtless prevents many translations from being un- 
dertaken. If there is a book in the whole range of our reading 
which we should characterise as unredeemably bad, the Sophocles 
of Thomas Francklin is that book; if there is a writer whose po- 
sition, and the nature of whose work, justify the expression of 
an unmingled contempt, Thomas Francklin is that writer. By a 
literary paradox, not unsusceptible of explanation, the dullest man 
of his age undertakes to translate one of the greatest poets of any 
age. Native incompetence, unsuspecting dulness is the ground 
of his attempt; had he been less dull he would have seen his 
incapacity. Strong in his impregnable imbecility he persevered 


in the task, because ‘ the old tragedians have been shamefully 
disguised and misrepresented to the unlearned by the false me- 
dium of bad translations! A passage from the dedication to 
the Prince of Wales is too amusing to pass by :-— 


“ That a writer so a applauded should never yet have been 


seen in an English habit (for the disguises which he has hitherto worn 
are unworthy of that name), is certainly a matter of astonishment; but 
Sophocles seems purposely to have waited for the present happy oppor- 
tunity of making: his first appearance amongst us under the patronage 
of your royal highness; a circumstance which has made him ample re- 
tribution for all our former slight and neglect of him.” 


If this be so, what ‘retribution will be ample enough’ for the 
translation of Thomas Francklin? For Thomas, besides his native, 
has no small stock of acquired ignorance; he has not only trans- 
lated Sophocles, but annotated lin: and such notes, ye gods! 
such notes! Commentators are not a lively race; but in Francklin 
there is magnanimity of dulness. 

In the first qualification of the ordinary translator, ignorance of 
the language, Francklin was not behind his rivals. Although 
professor of Greek at Cambridge, his book is evidence enough of 
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his ‘small knowledge and less Greek.’ As a bit of ‘ construing,’ 
it would disgrace a fourth-form boy; as poetry, it would disgrace 
an Annual. When he does not quite understand a passage, he 

araphrases it; when he does not understand it at all, he translates 
hon the Latin version. The former case occurs half a dozen times 
in every page; the latter, with amazing frequency: and as the Latin 
is usually incorrect, what Francklin’s version must be, je vous donne 
a penser! ‘There is generally a nght and a wrong way of doing 
things, and some fat-handed people always choose the wrong. 
One of these is Francklin. His alacrity im blundering ented 
that of any translator we have met with. Whenever he happens 
to understand a passage (which is rare,) he deviates from the sense, 
in order, we presume, to make Sophocles speak as he would have 
spoken. Thus the opening of the ‘ Cidipus Coloneus,’ is as so- 
lemn as it is simple. 

Texvov TupAov yepovros Avtvyovn, Kk. T. dr. 

Which runs easily into English :— 


*¢ Child of the blind old man, Antigone,” &c. 


But this is literal. Francklin, wishing to make it what Sopho- 
cles would have written, translates it thus:— 


“ Where are we now, my dear Antigone ?” 


Ts not this perfect? has bathos lower —— have translators greater 


absurdities? Upon what principle is the deviation made? He 
must have understood the meaning of the original, 7. e. the dic- 
tionary meaning; why then avoid it? Clearly because Sophocles- 
Francklin would have written otherwise. The demigod of Greece 
is dressed in the periwig and small-clothes of the ae pro- 
fessor. Again: a little further on CEdipus says that Apollo con- 
firmed his promises by signs: 
7] wecopov, 7) Bpovrny tw’, 7) Asos oedas. 
which is, word for word, this splendid verse: 
“ Earthquake and thunder, and the flash of Jove !” 
Sophocles-Franklin prefers saying :— 
“ Thunder, or the sound 
Of dreadful earthquake, or the lightning’s blast 
Launched from the arm of Jove.” 
Reader! If your knowledge of Sophocles. is founded upon 
Francklin’s book, what has been your private opinion of the Attic 


Bee? With what sincerity have you praised the prince of Greek 
poets? What have you thought of the praises of others? From this 
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time forward clear yourshelvesof the book. Take your Lexicon and 
grammar and set doggedly to work. However ‘small your Greek,’ 
you will be repaid; you may spend a month, two months over a 
single play, but you will be repaid, you will have something dif- 
ferent from Francklin. Hammer out every passage and then repeat 
it: toil and then enjoy. With Francklin you have not only toil 
without enjoyment, but with positive injury, for you have imbibed 
false ideas, utterly false. If the toil rebuts you, consent to be 
ignorant. It is better not to know at all, than to misknow. 

We have not yet done with Francklin, but we stop to answer 
the very natural question which the reader might put, as to why 
we deem it necessary to spend so many words on so contemptible 
a writer? We do so because he is an exception to the ordinary 
run of blockheads. Had he been a bad historian, a bad essayist, 
or a bad novelist, we should have left his ashes in repose; such 
men sink from their specific gravity: the stream of time passes on 
without bearing them with it, leaving them with the mud and 
filth at the bottom. But Francklin, buoyed up by the incessant 
interest attached to Sophocles, has descended with the stream, like 
an unshapely, unsightly, useless hulk that serves but to darken and 
obstruct. Of all bad books a bad translation is the worst. In the 
dullest history there are useful facts; in the vilest novel there is a 
story, and should that be utterly without interest you can close 
the book and be bored no longer. But in a bad translation there 
is no redeeming quality. It stands as a dark dismal log between 
you and the original, pretending to reflect the splendour of that 
original, and transmitting nothing but its own opacity, which you, 
believing it to be the veritable original, pronounce a wretched im- 
posture, kept up by pedants and blockheads. And this useless, or 
rather this pernicious log, has been suffered to stand there for now 
some seventy or eighty years, the representative of the prince of 
poets to all English readers. For these weary years no English- 
man that knew no Greek could look at Sophocles except through 
Francklin; the old poet had been made ‘to speak as he would 
have spoken;’ and a very curious speech it is. . The antique Her- 
cules, broad-backed, brawny-armed, is transformed into the rickety 
and pitiably flabby modern professor; and modern youths exclaim 
with scorn, ‘ this is the boasted Hercules, of whom pedants talk so 
much!’ It is for this reason that we have placed the modern Her- 
cules upon a pedestal, where all may view fi proportions. There 
he stands: a monyment of unexampled imbecility. 

We have given an instance or two of his taste, let us, therefore, 
notice a few of his blunders in Greek. In the ‘ Philoctetes,’ 
Ulysses, formally inculcating the doctrine that the end justifies 
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the means, attempts to overcome the repugnance of Neoptolemus 
to treachery, by saying: 


“T know thou’rt not by nature framed to speak 
Such things, nor execute such treachery. 
But sweet is the possession of a victory. 
Be bold! just we shall appear hereafter.” 


This is as literal as we can make it, (vide ‘ Philoct.,’ v. 79-82,) and 
it is very Greek in sentiment. Francklin says— 


“| know thy noble nature 
Abhors the thought of treachery or fraud ; 
But what a glorious prize is victory! 
Therefore be bold! we will be just hereafter.” 


By means of the epithet ‘noble,’ and saying this nobility ‘ ab- 
hors the thought of treachery,’ Ulysses is made to speak like a 
Christian ; and this is strengthened by the blunder in the last line. 
Sophocles does not say ‘ we will be just hereafter,’ but we shall 
appear s0: exavotpeba 18 the word; and our readers will agree with 
us in thinking there is a considerable difference between appear- 
ing and being just. Ulysses was the last person in the world to 
think highly of repugnance to treachery, and to qualify it with 
‘noble:’ treachery was a Greek virtue, and Ulysses was the Greek 
hero. Not only a hero, but one thought equal to Zeus himself in 
counsel: Ad pirw dradavroy (Il., 8. 169), which he would never 
have been thought had those counsels been wicked. The gods 
themselves inculcate treachery (vide ‘ Electra’); Prometheus, the 
high-minded, daring, Titan, does the same (vide ‘ Prom.,’ v. 212), 
the chorus in the ‘ Septem contra Thebas,’ (v. 716,) Orestes in the 
‘ Electra’—in short, throughout the Greek drama we have con- 
stant testimony to the virtue in gaining by stratagem a victory 
hopeless by force. ‘The sense of Ulysses’ speech is not, therefore, 
Christian admiration, but Greek irony: ‘I know that you are 
young, inexperienced, hot-headed; but think of victory; gain it 
and we shall appear just; 7%. e. our means will be applauded.’ 
Francklin says, ‘ be wicked now; we will afterwards repent and be 
just.’ 

In the ‘ Electra,’ (v. 59,) Orestes, having arranged with his 
pedagogue that he shall be reported dead, adds, ‘ what will it mat- 
ter to me if I am dead in words, but live in acts; 7. e. if I am re- 
ported dead, yet live in reality.’ Such at least, if we can trust our 
knowledge, is the meaning of— 


Tt ‘yap pe AuTet Tov’, érav oy aver, 
epyoot owe. 
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Francklin translates thus: 


“‘ What should deter me from the pious fraud? 
Since my feigned death but gains me real fame, 
And I shall wake to better life.” 


And upon the words ‘ pious fraud’ he has this note: 


“‘ The Greeks who were remarkably superstitious, entertained a notion 
that to feign themselves dead had something in it both wicked and dan- 
gerous; they were apprehensive that death would not thus be mocked, 
but would revenge the fraud by coming upon them in reality. Orestes 
endeavours to shake off these bears,” 


It is thus the lively commentator does his work: after mis- 
translating he writes a note upon his own blunder. The reader 
will remark that nothing like pious fraud is in the original; and if 
he turn to the whole passage, it will be evident that Orestes had 
no such thought. Let us now open the ‘(&dipus,’ and see what 
Francklin makes of its profound meaning and subtle irony. The 
pest is raging, and the people come to implore the aid of the great, 
the wise, the happy GEdipus. The irony lies in this: for the man 
they implore is the unconscious cause of their evils. This irony 
Francklin destroys by making him say, 


“ T know the woes of Thebes, 
And yet amongst you lives not such a wretch 
As (idipus.” 

This is true; but it is in flat contradiction to the original; it 
‘ denotes the foregone conclusion,’ and utterly destroys the peculiar 
art of the poet. Sophocles says (v. 60. 1.), ‘ I Loew what you suffer ; 
and I suffer more on your account than you do;’ but as to callin 
himself a wretch, there is not a shadow of such a thought. An 
in this manner is the delicate art of Sophocles destroyed through- 
out. 

A man who cannot render the simplest passage correctly will 
hardly succeed in the difficult ones. Let us see what he makes of 
them. (£dipus having discovered that he has unwittingly mur- 
dered his father, and married his own mother, tears out his eyes; 
and reappears, exclaiming, ‘ Ah! ah! woe! woe! miserable me! 
Where shall I wander, wretched one? Where flies my voice, 
hurried along? Ha, Fortune! whither drivest?’ In this there is 
a bold periphrasis of voice for the man, ‘ where flies my voice, 
hurried along?’ 7. e. whither am I impelled, to whom shall I 
speak: ma po. pOoyya diarerarac opadny; the passage is in Francklin: 

“O! me! 
Where am I? and whence comes the voice I hear ? 
Where art thou, Fortune ?” 
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This is perhaps unique. It proves beyond a doubt that the 
learned professor could not construe the passage. It is not an 
easy one; but a — of Greek at Canheidgs surely ought to 
be versed enough in the language to know that similar peri- 
phrases abound in the dramatists. Thus, in the ‘ Electra,’ v. 
1225, voice is put for the person, ‘ O voice, art thou here?’ & péeyp” 
agixov; and in the ‘ CXdipus,’ v. 1458, joipa, fate is used in the 
same sense. The periphrasis of xapa, ‘ head,’ for the whole ‘ per- 
son,’ is extremely frequent;* and if the ‘ head’ may be thus used, 
why not the ‘ voice? Besides, the passage quoted above will not 
make sense unless the periphrasis be acknowledged; and we may 
express our surprise at a Cambridge professor's not perceiving 
this. We have no great scholarship, ourselves; we make no pre- 
tension to it; but we have enough to see that Francklin had none.f 

Here is another specimen: Cidipus, about to die, takes his fare- 
well of the light of day; as all dymg Grecians were wont to do. 
There is, however, a peculiarity in his language. He is blind, and 
cannot therefore bid adieu to the light in the same words as one 
who sees. But he feels the sunbeam, he has dived in it, if he has 
not seen by it; and he says ‘ O light invisible (7. e. to me), former! 
wert thou mine; but now for the last time does my bod onl 
thee,’ (‘ Gidip. Col.’ v. 1549), and which in the version of Stiger 
runs thus: 

“ Tagloses Licht! in andern Zeiten warst du mein, 
Doch nun zum letzten Male leb’ ich noch in dir.” 
Francklin utterly misunderstanding it, says, 
“ Oh! sightless eyes, where are ye? never more 
Shall these hands touch your unavailing orbs.” 


We submit that pas apeyyes cannot mean sightless eyes; ‘ where 
are ye?’ is the stupid blunder of a schoolboy, and there is nothing 
whatever about ‘ hands’ or ‘ unavailing orbs.’ 

It is thus that a speech peculiarly Greek in feeling, and well 
worth preserving for its peculiarity, is rendered drivelling non- 
sense. What delight could there be in ‘ touching unavailing 
orbs’ with his hands, that Cidipus must needs regret parting from 
life on that account? We presume the reader requires no more 
specimens of the professor’s Greek; we can conscientiously de- 
clare that the translation abounds with such as the above, and that 
in no single case that we have consulted is a difficulty solved. 


* Comp. ‘ dip. Tyr.’ v. 40—950—1235. ‘ Antig.’ vi. as examples. 

+ In a note tothe ‘ Antigone,’ he'tells us that yoedov Tt pope pepiay oucxav@ 
is literally, ‘ I talk foolishly to a fool:’ with submission, this is neither literal, nor 
correct; we believe the translation to be, ‘I am accused of folly by a fool,’ or 
somewhat to that effect. Francklin, in his text, gives quite another sense to it, 
saying: ‘ ’tis fit I should act thus, it but resembles thee.’ 
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Potter is a poet compared with Francklin; compared with any 
body else, Potter is not illustrious. Frigid, formal, sometimes 
pretty, re constantly wrong: this is the charac- 
ter of the translation of A®schylus. It is as like Aéschylus as the 
version of Sophocles by Francklin is like Sophocles; but it is not 
such an unreadable book. Potter also makes his original 
‘ speak as he would have spoken;’ all the peculiarities of an early 
energetic singer are pruned away, and a frigid, rigid, very modern 
song introduced instead. He blunders over the sense, or slurs 
over it almost as often as Francklin; but he has greater excuse in 
the greater obscurity of his author. All the naiveté of Aischylus, 
and there is a great deal and characteristic, has vanished in Potter; 
all the ‘ big-mouthed’ compounds for which Aristophanes ridi- 
culed him are softened into prettinesses or inanities; all the grand 
simplicity elaborated into nonsense. We need spend no time in 
long examples; two will suffice to exhibit the spirit of the whole. 

At the close of the ‘Agamemnon’ the chorus, furious against 
/Egisthus says, with a somewhat homely sarcasm ‘ He struts before 
her (Clyterunestra) as a cock before his hen.’ This may be lan- 
guage unfit for le style noble, or it may be fine and atlepesiens: 
at any rate it is the language of Aischylus, which Potter, (shud- 
dering at its vulgarity,) turns into: 

“‘ The craven in her presence rears his crest.” 


In the ‘ Eumenides’ the furies coming on the track of their vic- 
tim, one of them says ‘ He must be here: the scent of mortal blood 
laughs at me,’ dopn Bporewv aipatrov pe mpooyeha: meaning obviously 
‘ Rejoices me, makes me chuckle with delight.’ It isa bold figure; 
but Catullus has a similar one: ‘ jucundo nisit odore’ (Ixii v., 384). 
To say that an odour laughs, ¢. e. to transfer the Pa of one 
sense to another is by no means unfrequent in the classic poets.* 
This is a peculiarity which surely ought to be preserved; yet 
Potter says: 

“ With joy I snuff the scent of human blood.” 


In this way Aschylus is made throughout to ‘ speak as he would 
have spoken’—had he been Potter. 

We have said enough to show that neither Aschylus nor So- 
phocles have been tolerably translated into English; we will now, 
therefore, endeavour to show how they can be. For this — 
we will select some specimens of German translation, and confront 
them with literal versions. We are anxious, at the outset, not 
to be understood as putting forward our attempts at what we 


* Compare ‘ Prom.’ y. 21. Povnv de. ‘Electra,’ 473. eAapye hapa. *CEdip. 
Col.’ 138. povn dpa. 
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conceive translations can be; but simply to show that the great 
requisite, fidelity, can be as well preserved in English as in Ger- 
man. ‘The first passage shall be from the ‘ Antigone’ (v. 806, sq.); 
and Bickh’s version, as the most recent, shall be given. 


“*O seht mich, o Biirger des Vaterlandes, 
die ich den letzten Weg 
wandle, die ich den letzten Strahl 
schaue jezt von Helios licht, 
und nie wieder! Lebend entfiihrt 
Hades, alle lagernd zu Rub’ 
Acheron’s Ufern 
zu mich; nicht Hymenien 
empfing ich; nimmer ein braiitliches Lied 
feierte mich im Lust- 
reigen: Acheron fiihrt als Braut heim mich.” 


Let the reader now compare the simple English: 


“ Behold me, fellow-citizens! 
I tread the last path, 
I see the last beam of the sun; 
I shall see it no more. 
For the all-reposing Hades leads me 
To the Acherontic shores ; 
No Hymeneal rites may charm me, 
No nuptial hymn be sung, 
For I wed Acheron.” 


Antigone shortly afterwards likens herself to Niobe, in a pas- 
sage given by Béckh thus: 


“Wohl hirt ich, ging Tantalos Tochter, sie die 
Phrygien uns gesandt, 
graunvoll unter an Sipylos 
Hohn: gleich Epheus strammen Gewiichs 
fest umschloss sie sprossender Fels; 
Schmelzend zehrt der Regen an ihr, 
lautet die Kunde, 
der Schnee lasset sie nimmer; 
und stets herab von dem thranenden Brau’n 
netzet die Busen sie: 
der am iihnlichsten bettet Schicksal mich!” 


We turn the passage thus: 


“ T have heard how miserably perished 
The Phrygian stranger, 
Daughter of Tantalus, on the heights of Sipylus, 
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Whom—like encircling i 
The eager-growing rock sie. 
And she in a shower dissolved, 
(So runneth the legend.) 
The snow never leaves her, 
But falleth down melted 
From cliffs ever-weeping. 


This much doth resemble the fate I am called to!” 


This is literal ; the reader must decide whether it be read- 
able. But with such accuracy, we have only to suppose a more 
perfect finish, a more subtle rendering of the delicate nuances, to 
see how perfectly English is capable, on a proper method, of re- 
flecting Greek. At any rate we protest against our opinions being 
pinned on the merit or demerit of our translations. The reader 
shall now have the translation of these passages by Sir Lytton 
Bulwer ; who, in his admirable work on Sean has given some 
very elaborate versions of various passages, and for which he has 
been loudly praised. We mark in italics the additions he has 
thought fit to make to the original. 


* Ye of the land wherein my fathers dwelt, 
Behold me journeying to my latest bourne! 
Time hath no morrow for these eyes. Black Oreus, 
Whose court hath room for all, leads my lone steps, 
E’en whilst I live, to shadows. Not for me 
The nuptial blessing, or the marriage hymn: 
Acheron receive thy bride. 

Methinks I have heard, 

So legends go—how Phrygian Niobe 
(Poor stranger) on the heights of Sipylus 
Mournfully died. The hard rock, like tendrils 
O’ the ivy, clung and crept under her heart ;— 
Her nevermore, dissolving into showers, 
Pale snows desert; and from her sorrowful eyes, 
As from unfailing founts, adown the cliffs 
Fall the eternal dews. Like her, the God 
Lulls me to sleep and into stone.” 


We will add one more specimen, and it shall be the celebrated 
chorus to Bacchus, 


TloAvovupe, Kadpeias vupchas ayadpa—k. T. dr. 


in the‘ Antigone.’ This time Stiiger shall be the German selected: 


 Vielnamiger Du, der Stolz 
Der Kadmos-jungfrau, Du, des schwer 
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Hindonnernden Zeus Geschlecht ! 
Du Hort Italias, 

Jener, der Edlen! ja, du Fiirst 
Der allbefahr’nen Bucht 
Deo’s von Eleusis, 

O Bakcheus, Thebe’s Biirger, der Mutterstadt 

Der Bakchantinnen, dort am Strom 

Ismenos, und zunichst 

Der Saat des wilden Drachen ! 

Dich siehet die helle Gluth 

Dort auf des Felsen Doppelhaupt, 

Wo Nymphen Korykias 

Den Bakchostanz begehn, 

Dort wo Kastalia’s Quelle fleusst! 

Des Nysa Hohenland 

Und Epheuhiigel, 

Und Kiisten im Griin der Reben entsenden dich 
Unter heiligem Jubelsang, 

Wenn heimsuchend du 

Hinziehstzum Lande Thebe: 

O du, wie die Mutter 

Die Blitzgetroffne, du bist unser stadt vor Allen hold!” 


This is admirably rendered. But English is capable of being as 


Sir Lytton Bulwer, wishing to be more poetical than his original, 


* We may remark in passing that Francklin, with his usual correctness, transe 
lates this ‘ gentle flood.’ aypios, gentle! 
2 





‘“‘ Many-named darling of the Theban maid! 
Offspring of the heavy-thundering Jove! 

Who cherishest the far-famed Italy, 

And rulest in mysterious vales 

Of Eleusinian Ceres. 

O Bacchus! dweller in the Bacchic Thebes, 
Thy mother-city, by the rushing stream* 

Of wild Ismenos, and the field of dragon-teeth. 
Thee, upon the double-crested mount, 

The flame-smoke sacrifice beholds, 

Where dance Corycian nymphs, bacchantelike, 
And flow Castalian streams. 

To Thee the ivy-steeps of Nysian mountains, 
And verdant shores in ruddy grapes abounding, 
Send forth the immortal songs 

When thou visitest thy native Thebes, 

City above all others most beloved, 

By Thee and thy thunder-stricken mother.” 


12 
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has — this in a very loose style; we have only room for 
the last dozen lines: 


“ Where roam Corycian nymphs the glorious mountain, 
And all melodious flows the old Castalian fountain, 
Vocal with echoes wildly glad, 
The Nysian steeps with ivy clad, 
And shores with vineyards greenly blooming, 
Proclaiming, steep to shore, 
That Bacchus, evermore, 
Is guardian of the race 
Where he holds his dwelling-place 
With her* beneath the breath 
Of the thunder’s glowing death, 
In the glare of her glory consuming.” 


Unless we are greatly deceived, the literal version is more 
poetical than the paraphrase; at any rate it is more like the ori- 
ginal, and this is the great point to be considered. If the Ger- 
man, in the above examples, is better, no one will assert that a 
good English translator could not soon turn the scale. We con- 
tend, therefore, that if an Englishman, of poetical capacity, and 
with a quick perception of equivalents, were to attempt a transla- 
tion, on the principles laid down in this essay, he would rival the 
best German translator. Be this as it may, we hope to have 
shown that the first principle of translation 1s verbal fidelity, and 
not ‘ spirited paraphrase;’ the second principle is the preservation 
of metres, as closely corresponding to the original as our language 
admits; and we make this reservation, because in two such dif- 
ferent languages there cannot well be identical metres; thus, 
hexameters have often been tried in English, but always without 
success, because emphasis, and not quantity, regulates our verse. 

In standing up for the richness and capability of English, we 
trust we shall not be accused of insensibility or injustice to the 
capacitiesof German. Itisa noble language, and possesses beau- 
tiful translations. We may study them as mais without de- 
spairing to rival them. The scrupulous painstaking employed by 
Germans is certainly a quality we should do well to imitate; 
might we not also imitate in some degree their formation of new 
compound words? Without at all desiring to introduce neolo- 
gisms, we think it desirable that, in translations at least, many 
new compounds should be admitted, if formed according to the 
analogies of our language. For instance, why should not xexowro 
be rendered ‘ bedusted,’ as the Germans say, ‘ bestaiibt?’ since we 
say bedevilled, begrimed, besieged, bespattered, &c. The faci- 


* Semele. 
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lity with which Germans create compounds is a great source of 
lingual treasure, and a great assistance in translation. In this they 
rival the Greeks. Here is a word used by Droysen in a trans- 
lation of Pratinas’ ‘ Hyporcheme :’-— 


“ Schwerlallendgesangestaumelrhythmentrunkenbold.” 


We need not ape the Germans in this respect; but we may 
make better use than we do of the resources of our own language. 


Since the above was written we have received a prose transla- 
tion of Sophocles* which demands a brief notice. It is obviously 
intended for students; meant as a crib to those reading Sophocles; 
and the notes are consequently purely philological. Regarded 
then as ‘ a crib,’ and not as a book to read, we can favourably 
recommend it as the work of a painstaking scholar, admirably 
suited to its purpose. The difficult passages are very often ~~ 
pily cleared up; and brief pregnant notes elucidate the text. It 
is very literal: literal to a fault. Instead of translation we have 
mostly nothing but construing; which, though all, perhaps, that 
was intended, renders the book unfit for general perusal. 

Two specimens will be sufficient to show the nature of the 
translation; and we shall select two of the passages already given 
by us in this article: the hymn to Bacchus, and the plaint of 
Antigone. The reader will thereby be enabled to judge of the 
difference in effect of a prose and a rhythmical line for line ver- 
sion :— 

“‘O God with many names, glory of the Cadmean nymph, child of 
the heavily-roaring Jupiter, you who preside over the illustrious Italy, 
and bear sway in the all-receiving plain of Elusinian Ceres, O Bacchus 
dwelling in Thebes, the metropolis of the Bacchex, near the moist 
streams of the Ismenos, and the offspring of the fierce dragon. And 
the bright smoke rising over the two-peaked rock of Parnassus saw you, 
where the Corycian nymphs, the Bacchides, rove, and the fountain of 
Castalia is; and the ivy-bearing defiles of the Nysian mountains, and 
the shore of Eubza, green with many branches of grapes, conducts you, 
while the sacred songs sing ever, to visit the streets of Thebes, which 
you with your lightning-smitten mother honour exceedingly above all 
other cities.” 

The second passage runs thus: 


“T have heard, indeed, that the Phrygian foreigner, the daughter of 
Tantalus, perished most grievously on the lofty Sipylus, whom, like adhe- 
sive ivy, the growth of rock slew; and the rain, as the report of men is, 
and snow never leaves her dripping, but she bedews her neck with ever- 
weeping eyes, very like to whom fate is sending me to rest.” 


* The ‘ Tragedies of Sophocles in English Prose.’ A new literal translation, with 
copious notes. Cambridge: J. Hall, 1844. 
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Art. X.—1. The Odes and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by Sir 
E. BuLWEr Lytron, Bart. 

2. The Minor Poems of Schiller. ‘Translated for the most part 
into the same Metres with the Original, by Jonn HERMAN 
MERIVALE, Esq. 


Ir is not long since we had occasion to discuss Schiller’s life and 
literary character; and although his lyrical poems did not at that 
time enter into consideration, our present object is not so much to 
discuss their merits and defects, as to call attention to the progress 
of poetical translation among ourselves, and to the critical views 
which it accompanies and illustrates. It is curious that the poet, 
who, of all his countrymen, is best known in England, should 
at this comparatively late period have been simultaneously fixed 
upon by two translators, who have apparently written without any 
thought of rivalry or competition. ‘The student, however, who has 
industry to compare the different versions with each other and with 
the original, will find his time not ill spent, and although neither 
work is of a nature to secure extensive popularity, they will both 
be found to deserve the favourable consideration which will be 
secured to them by the just reputation of their writers. Mr. Me- 
rivale, though his name is far less widely known than that of his 
rival, had secured, at an early period, a respectable place in the lite- 
rary world. His translations of Italian poetry, and his contributions 
to Bland’s versions from the Greek Anthology, had proved his 
command of poetical language, and his nice appreciation of the 
meaning and spirit of the original authors. His original poems 
are rather the graceful amusements of an accomplished gentleman, 
imbued with the poetical associations of his youth, and yet capable 
of appreciating the productions of modern art, than proofs of 
independent genius; but if his mind was rather that of a scholar 
than of a poet, he possessed some of the best qualities of a trans- 
lator. His command of language is considerable, though not 
profusely great, and his pure and accurate taste is the best secu- 
rity for his fidelity. It is a pleasant proof of the healthy activity 
of his mind that, in the intervals of leisure allowed by his judi- 
cial duties, he commenced the study of the German after his 
sixtieth year, and almost immediately devoted himself to Schiller, 
and to the composition of the work before us. We believe that 
after its publication he continued to pursue the subject with 
unabated ‘interest, and that he had been occupied on it within 
a few minutes of his sudden and lamented death. This version 


includes all the principal poems, and is accompanied by a short 
preface and a few judicious notes. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s collection is more complete. He 
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has translated, we believe, all Schiller’s lyrical poems, and he has 
materially increased the value of his volumes by a well-written 
and agreeable life of the poet. The industry which he has shown 
in consulting the voluminous labours of his predecessors, and the 
conscientious minuteness with which he appears to have studied 
the text of Schiller, are well adapted to conciliate the prejudices 
of his literary opponents. Standing as he does second in popu- 
larity among living writers of fiction, while he is, at the same 
time, the least unsuccessful, and the least undeserving of success, of 
recent English dramatists, with a reputation which is even more 
universal on the Continent and in America than in his own coun- 
try, he need not be surprised, and ought not greatly to regret, that 
severer critics have been led, by the pardonable bias of opposition 
to the crowd, into censures of his defects in style and in taste, 
which we think are unreasonably strong and sweeping. As ad- 
mirers of his genius, we have watched with pleasure his steady 
advance from the faulty productions of his youth, and we have 
satisfaction in now seeing, not for the first time, that success and 
applause have not led him to forget the importance of study, and 
that among the flattering triumphs of original composition he can 
still find time to cultivate in himself, and extend to his countrymen, 
the power of appreciating the great works of other writers. 

Both translators, as might be expected, dwell feelingly on the 
difficulty of their task. In some respects, however, Schiller, as it 
seems to us, presents fewer obstacles than any other poet of equal 
rank to an ai representation of his thoughts in a foreign 
language. He is not local in his allusions, his thoughts are not 
idiomatic; he is the converse of the old definition of poetry, neither 
simple nor sensuous in his language, and, when impassioned, it is 
with the passion of an cileiamnad enthusiast rather than through 
instinctive sympathy with the common emotions of men. An 
Englishman or a Frenchman, with a perfect mastery of the lan- 
guage, would find in his poems all that they offer to a German. 
The homely raciness of dialect, the unconscious assumption of that 
which his countrymen know by habit, and which escapes the 
observation of foreigners, the reference to household usages, the 
implied adoption of peculiar prejudices, form the strongest links of 
sympathy between a poet and his nearest audience, and are first de- 
stroyed in the attempt to give them expression in any language but 
that which they have modified in its formation or in its progress. 
Exceptin ‘ Wallenstein,’ Schillernever gave an interest to his works 
by national associations, and even in that he walked only along 
the highway of history. As a ballad-writer, he sought in books 
for suitable subjects, and among his most celebrated narrative 
poems we can only recollect three, ‘ The Knight of Toggenburg,’ 
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‘ The Count of Hapsburg,’ and ‘ Count Eberhard,’ in which he 
has taken a local German tradition for his groundwork. ‘ The 
Cranes of Ibycus,’ ‘ The Victory Feast of the Greeks,’ ‘ Cassandra,’ 
© The Fight with the Dragon,’ ‘ The Diver,’ all show that the 
home and country of his imagination was no other than the land 
of books. We are indebted to Sir E. Lytton for the new inge- 
nious suggestion, that his transplantation of the legend of ‘ Ro- 
landseck’ to the obscurity of Toggenburg in Switzerland, is ex- 
plained by his desire to introduce a description of Lorch, the resi- 
dence of his youth; but his indifference to tradition is shown by 
the arbitrary alterations which he has made in the story itself. 
Neither in this, nor in any other of his ballads, can the translator 
excuse his own inferiority by the exclusive national interest of the 
original. ‘The Song of the Bell, which in some respects may 
be considered an exception to our general remarks, is the most 
— of all his writings in this country. 

e are far from meaning to imply that Schiller’s poetry could 
have been written in any country or age but his own. Though a 
theorising and critical poet, he was a manly straightforward man, 
far too simple and too correct in taste and judgment to affect the 
character of a cosmopolitan author. He felt the same interests with 
those around him, and what he felt, he uttered, in prose and verse. 
It might, for the purposes of art, be a misfortune that the educated 
society of Germany cared for little but for books, theories, and 
generalities; but it was the only society which he knew, and it was 
to his credit, as a man, that he shared in its sympathies, and, as a 
poet, that he did not hunt for an unreal basis to stand upon, or 
affect what he did not feel. The indispensable requisite of the 
subject-matter of art is, that it should have before been a reality in 
the minds of those who are to be affected by the complete work. 
For once philosophical abstractions, books and political generalities, 
such as the misty cluster of negations which then made up the 
continental idea of freedom, had become the most living and 
actual interest which occupied the minds of men in the universi- 
ties and courts of Germany. To the poet of the time, therefore, 
such subjects as the ‘ Ideal and Life,’ such didactic allegories as the 
‘ Walk,’ were allowed and natural, though the privilege of making 
use of them was in itself an evil; and to say that Kantian philo- 
sophy, and speculations on art, took the place of immediate ob- 
servation of life and nature in Schiller’s mind, is only equivalent 
to the assertion, that if he was in the front and sometimes in ad- 
vance of the knowledge of his time, he did not transcend it like 
Goethe. If he had attempted a native and homely subject, such, 
for instance, as ‘ Herman and Dorothea,’ he would have sacrificed 
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his characteristic earnestness, without the possibility of attaining 
to the living richness of his great contemporary and friend. 
Perhaps, too, Schiller’s mode of constructing his poems was not 
such as to render them peculiarly difficult for foreigners to appre- 
ciate, or to represent in their own language. Not only were his 
subjects either abstract and general, or at least deliberately selected 
illustrations of a general principle; his mode of treating them was 
conscious and scientific ; an application to art of the critical laws 
which he had studied. His imagination was determined and di- 
rected by his reason, and the student or translator who is familiar 
with his zsthetical views, and has ascertained his immediate object, 
has the opportunity of putting himself in the place of the poet, 
and entering into his spirit and purpose, without the exercise of 
that subtle tact which alone can do justice to the unconscious in- 
spirations of less systematic artists. ‘The region of theory is open 
to all thinking men, and the critic who exemplifies his exsthetical 
opinions in poetry affords the means of judging of his work from 
the same point of view, which he had himself selected. Sir E. 
Lytton has availed himself largely of the explanations of many of 
the poems, which Schiller himself has left in his letters and in 
the conversations recorded by his biographers; and Mr. Merivale 
frequently cali. the attention of the reader to the principle which 
has given its form to a poem ; as in the cases of the ‘ Ideal and 
Life’ and of ‘ Woman’s Dignity,’ to the figure which in rhetoric 
is denominated ant.thesis, and in poetry may be called see-saw. 
We do not altogether agree with Sir E. Lytton, that Schiller’s 
undeniable advance ‘n taste and critical knowledge, in the latter 
years of his life, wes of unmixed advantage to him as a poet. If 
we read a poem fc information, we shall certainly prefer the pro- 
ductions of a ma’ure and well-informed writer; but Sir E. Lytton 
is wholly wrong in approving the doctrine—which Schiller was 
wrong in holding, though less wrong, inasmuch as he used the 
term in a wide sense—that a poetshould be a preacher, either of 
ethical philosophy or of the theory of poetry. No artist, not even 
a church organist, ought, as such, to attempt to preach. The 
greatest change for the better in Schiller’s critical opinions, was 
that which took place under Goethe’s influence, in favour of nar- 
rative and of representation of life, in preference to speculation. 
The great ballads, by which he is best known, have much of the 
human interest which is wanting in his philosophical odes; but he 
rather selected outward actions and persons as symbols, than rose 
from them to the universal. Except where he saw an opportunity 
of finding ‘ sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks,’ he 
felt no interest in either brooks or stones. Many of these poems 
are-more skilfully constructed, but we know none which have 
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more of the beauty which arises from the expression of deep feel- 
ing, than ‘ Resignation, which was written in the second period, 
as his biographers call it, of his life—that is, between 1785 and 
1788. There is, in some parts of it, a melancholy sweetness which 
may remind the reader of Shelley. We quote the commence- 
ment, in which both translators have happily caught the spirit of 
the original. 
MERIY ALE. 
«« And I—I too was in Arcadia born, 
And joy through countless years 
Had bounteous Nature at my cradle sworn ; 
And I—I too was in Arcadia born; 
But my short spring hath given me only tears, 
Life’s May no second festival doth keep. 
For me its bloom is shed, 
The silent god—twin deity with sleep,” 
Hath dipped his torch—O weep, my brethren, weep! 
And all the vision’s fled, 
I tread the arch that spans thy gloomy reign, 
Fearful eternity ! 
Oh take my writ of right to joy’s domains! 
With seal unbroke I yield it up again— 
I wist not of felicity.” 


LYTTON. 
«« And I too was amidst Arcadia born, 
And Nature seemed to woo me, 
And to my cradle such sweet joys were sworn; 
And I too was amidst Arcadia born; 
Yet my short spring gave only tears unto me, 
Life but one blooming holiday can keep, 
For me the bloom is fled. 
The silent genius of the darker sleep 
Turns down his torch, and weep, my brethren, weep! 
Weep, for the light is dead. 
Upon thy bridge the shadows round me press, 
Oh dread eternity ! 
And I have known no moment that can bless— 
Take back this letter, meant for happiness, 
The seal’s unbroken—see !” 


In the first two stanzas both versions are nearly equally cor- 
rect; the ‘ silent god’ of the original is in both translations ex- 
panded for the sake of the rhyme; but we do not understand why 
the sense should be confused by the substitution of his torch for 
my torch. ‘The god is supposed to have a separate torch for 
every man—he is now distinguishing my torch. The light is 
dead, is inaccurate—Mr. Merivale’s version, though indefinite, may 
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be correct. The meaning is, that Appearance, or The Apparent, 
i.e. Life in Time, as opposed to the Real or Eternity, is passing 
away.—Und die Erscheinung flieht. 'The third stanza is as 
follows: 
‘“‘ Da steh ich schon auf deiner finstern Briiche, 
Furchtbare Ewigkeit ! 
Empfange meinen Vollmachtbrief zum Gliicke ! 
Ich bring ihn unerbrochen dir zuriicke.— 
Ich weiss nichts von Gliickseligkeit.” 
LITERALLY. 

“ There stand I already on thy dark bridge, [#. e. the bridge which 
leads into eternity, not, as Mr. Merivale gives it, that which spans it] 
fearful eternity! Receive my letter of credit for happiness! [unlimi 
power to draw for happiness on eternity.] I bring it back thee unopened. 
I know nothing of blessedness.” 

Sir E. Lytton appears altogether to miss the meaning of Voll- 
machtbrief. Mr. Merivale as a lawyer naturally thought of a law 
term, and he quotes Dr. Anster’s words, ‘ 1 am amused at your 
writ of right. It is very lucky however.’ To us it seems by no 
means lucky—a bill of exchange, a draft, or an order, would have 
been nearly or quite equivalent to the original. Mr. Merivale 
was too good a lawyer to apply a writ of right to any but real pro- 
perty, and therefore he has been obliged to import a domain, 
which Schiller knows nothing of, and he has destroyed the 
quaint propriety, with which the metaphor of an order on Eter- 
nity given in consideration of a payment in Time is kept up 
through a great part of the poem. ‘ Before thy throne I raise 
my plaint, (in a personal, not a real action), Veiled Arbitress.” 
‘ Give thy youth to me,’ it was said to him, ‘ and I will pay thee 
in another life—I can give thee nothing but this order ( Weisung.y 
“ T took the order on the other life, and I gave her the joys of my 
youth,” and again, ‘“‘The assignment of the debt ( Schuldver- 
schreibung) is directed to the dead,’ laughed the world in scorn.” 
Mr. Merivale gives both these passages with sufficient correctness, 
‘Ive nought to pledge thee, save this bond on fate’—I took 
the surety for a future state,’ and, ‘ Thy bond must be exacted 
from the ve.—We do not, however, believe that among his 
innumerable law-phrases, Shakspeare ever uses one so legally inac- 
curate, as a bond on fate. Who was the obligor, as lawyers, we 
believe, call the maker of a bond? Sir E. Lytton’s version— 
‘ Give thou to me thy youth—All I can grant thee lies in this 
command’—misrepresents the original and has little meaning in 
itself, for what grant is contained in a command to the grantee 
to give the grantor something? ‘The other is still worse—* What 
bond can bind the dead to life?’—a question very remote from 
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that of the scornful world in the original. The translator has evi- 
dently overlooked the reference to the Vollmachtbrief. The 
conclusion of the taunting speech of the world, and the echo of 
it by the sufferer, are finely conceived and well translated. 


MERIVALE. 


“ ¢ For hopes which cold corruption doth belie, 
Did’st aught of real good resign ? 
Six thousand years hath Death passed silent by, 
And not one corpse hath left its cemetery, 
To give the dread Avenger’s awful sign.’ 


I saw old Time to other regions fly— 
Nature that bloomed before, 

Behind him left, a mouldered carcase lie— 

And not one corpse hath left his cemetery ; 

And still I trusted what the goddess swore.” 





LYTTON. 
“ ¢Gay’st thou for Hope—(corruption proves its lie,) 
Some joy that most delights us ? 
Six thousand years has Death reigned tranquilly— 
No one corpse come to whisper those who die, 
What after death requites us.’— 


Along Time’s shores I saw the seasons fly ; 
Nature herself interred, 

Among her blooms lay dead; to those who die 

There came no corpse to whisper, Hope! Still I 
Clung to the godlike word.” 





The defence made by Truth or Eternity, that the tenor of the 
romise had been complied with by giving the complainant Hope 
instead of Enjoyment, reminds us of the inconvertible paper-cur- 
rency of Birmingham. Since the debtor in sop satisfied his 
creditor by chinking the money in his hearing, we remember no 
mode of payment so unsatisfactory. In prose the remarks of the 
creditor on such a plea would not be fitly entitled Resignation. 

In most cases, when we have compared the two versions with 
each other, and with the original, we find Mr. Merivale the more 
literal and accurate of the two; and we should suppose that, although 
his knowledge of German was probably less extensive than Sir E. 
Lytton’s, he had been trained in a stricter school of scholarship. 
We are far, however, from attributing to Sir E. Lytton either 
carelessness or looseness. As compared with English translators 
of former times, and with some of the present day, he is laudably 
close and correct. As a versifier, he has a greater command of 
metre and language than we had anticipated. We should not be 
inclined to attribute to either translator that mastery over the 
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music of words, which belongs exclusively to those who, in the 
strictest sense, are called poets; but the English reader may de- 
rive from either a just general notion of Schiller’s rhythmical 
peculiarities. It would be presumptuous in a foreigner to speak 
positively of the nature of the sounds which can only be fully ex- 
pressed by native organs; but it seems to us that Schiller’s melody 
is not of the rarest and subtlest quality. Sir E. Lytton justly 
says: ‘* Unlike Goethe’s poet in the ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ he did 
not sing ‘ as the bird sings,’ from the mere impulse of song, but 
he rather selected poetry as the most perfect form for the expres- 
sion of noble fancies and high thoughts;” and the result is, an 
absence of the rich natural music which in some poets would 
almost suffice for enjoyment, if the thoughts and images had lost 
their meaning. Probably there is no composition of Schiller’s 
in which an educated ear detects so great a command of metre as 
in the rapid doggrel of the Capuchin’s sermon in ‘ Wallenstein’s 
Camp;’ and this, according to a report quoted in Carlyle’s ‘ Life 
of Schiller,’ was written by Goethe. That he had, however, 
originally, 2 good rhythmical ear, and that his verses were con- 
structed with great skill and success, it would be unreasonable to 
deny. His translators have shown great ability in imitating him, 
and the resemblance, though only approximate, is closer than we 
think they would have found it possible to attain, if they had 
proetirer Goethe’s lyrical poems. The best composition in itself, 
contained in either work, is, in our opinion, a Latin translation of 
the ‘ Commencement of the Century,’ borrowed by Mr. Merivale 
from that delightful volume, as he justly calls it, the ‘Arundines 
Cami.’ We quote the first four lines: 


“ Edler Freund, wo Offnet sich dem Frieden, 
Wo der Freiheit sich ein Zufluchtsort? 
Das Jahrhundert ist im Sturm geschieden, 
Und das neue offnet sich mit Mord.” 
“ Postumi, quod queris mihi, quod tibi, defit asylum, 
Neque ulla rebus impetrantur otia: 
Ut a nimboso cum turbine conditur ztas ! 
Ut inter arma seculum renascitur.” 


We heartily agree with Mr. Merivale in his ‘ conviction of 
the benefits to be derived to our English poetry, from a close and 
scholastic familiarity with the principles of Latin versification.’ 
It will not produce poets, but it will continue to make critics a 
terror to poetasters. In Dr. Anster’s contributions to Mr. Meri- 
vale’s collection, it is not difficult to trace the hand of a true poet. 
The smoothness and sweetness of his versification distinguish 
him from his more laborious and artificial competitors; and the 
two or three versions which he has supplied are perhaps the only 
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compositions. He is, however, not remarkably successful, per - 
not very careful, in expressing the character of his text; and 
seems indifferent to the great object of metrical imitation. In 
this respect Mr. Merivale deserves very high praise. With the 
single exception of the classical metres, he has adopted the “ rule 
of constant adherence to the metrical form of the original poems— 
a principle, which I have adopted from a deep feeling that form 
is of the very essence of poetry, and that the soul itself escapes 
and evaporates in the transfusion of the sentiment into another 
shape coma vehicle.” Sir E. Lytton is less strict on this 
point; though he makes it his study, where he departs from the 
original metre, to use one of kindred spirit and nature. But, un- 
fortunately, no metre will do the work of another metre. The 
exact feeling which the poet has once embodied in words, can be 
expressed by no new combination of relative sounds and accents. 
The attempt to find a substitute can, at best, but produce only an 
injurious approximation, and, in most. cases, it will lead to a mis- 
apprehension of the true tone of the original. Sir E. Lytton’s 
spirited translation of one of the early stanzas in the ‘ Song of the 
Bell,’ will exemplify our meaning: 


poems in the three volumes which have the Seman of —— 
e 


“ Nehmet Holz vom Fichtenstamme, 
Doch recht trocken lasst es seyn, 
Dass die eingepresste Flamme 
Schlage zu dem Schwalch hinein ! 
Kocht des Kupfer’s Brei. 
Schnell das Zinn herbei ; 
Dass die zahe Glockenspeise 
Fliesse nach der rechten Weise.” 
“From the fire the faggot take, 
Keep it, heap it, hard and dry, 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the furnace wroth and high. 
When the copper within 
Seethes and simmers, the tin 
Pour quick, that the fluid that feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well.” 


In the penultimate couplet the anapests of the English version 
may represent tolerably well the sharp broken trochaics which ex- 
press the practical quickness of the order given, and of the sup- 
posed compliance with it. But the effect produced in the original 
depends in a great measure on the contrast afforded by the longer 
swing of the concluding couplet, when the operation has been 
performed, and the master-founder has leisure to explain his rea- 
sons for it. The calm regularity of uninterrupted trochaics, the 
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best of all metre for moralising, is altogether misrepresented by the 
jerking amble of the translation. 

Let no student of poetical criticism suppose that such objections 
as these, if well founded, are captious or trifling. The first re- 
quisite in a judge of poetry is an accurate ear—the one indis- 
pensable test of a poet is his power to justify such an ear—the first 
duty of a translator is to indicate, if he cannot fully represent, the 
music which the poet has produced. As Mr. Merivale truly says, 
form is of the very essence of poetry, and metrical form is even 
more inseparably connected with the essence, than unity of form 
in the poem considered as a whole. It is no exaggeration to say 
that metre constitutes the distinction between poetry and prose. 
The popular opinion has in this case conformed to the truth; and 
it is difficult to calculate the amount of error and confusion which 
has been introduced into German criticism, by the use of the same 
word, Dichtung, for all imaginative composition, metrical or non- 
metrical. It is as much a metaphor to calla prose tale a poem, as 
to give a vivid description the name of a picture. We cannot pre- 
tend to explain why the mind is _ by a definite artificial 
form, by the occurrence of expected sounds and forms of speech, 
such as the parallelisms of the Hebrew prophets, or, above all, by 
the melody of words as distinguished from vocal or instrumental 
music. Itis enough that there is such a pleasure, and that it dif- 
fers altogether from the pleasure derived from the wisdom or 
elevation of the thoughts and images conveyed by verse, although 
it must be amalgamated with it to produce the full effect of 
poetry, and although it seems to be — by it. As little 
can we explain why it is impossible for any but a true poet to 
compose melodious verses. If his command of his art is incom- 
plete, if his powers are ill-balanced, his compositions will be want- 
ing in unity, and will form mere fragments of a true poem, dis- 
Jjecti membre poete. But the attempt to secure this higher com- 
pleteness of form, when the very language in its minuter di- 
visions is shapeless, is the most common error of would-be poets. 

Sir E. Lytton’s views appear to be diametrically opposed to these 
conclusions : he would even lead us in some passages to suppose 
that the higher unity, also, to which prosaic poets appeal, though 
they can never reach it, and to which true poets do not always 
attain, may be dispensed with, as well as the verbal melody, in 
favour of valuable and enlightened doctrines. 


“ Happily,” he says, “the true beauty of the composition (‘ The 
Walk’), like most of Schiller’s, unlike most of Goethe's, is independent of 
form, consisting of ideas, not easily deprived of their effect, into what 
mould soever they may be thrown.” 
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Probably, however, form, as used here, applies only to metre and 
rhythm, for Sir E. Lytton elsewhere makes a declaration in favour 
of form in its larger sense, which involves a severe censure on con- 
temporary English writers of verse. 


« Amongst us, of late years, every thing that can pervert true taste in 
‘ poetic diction’ has been elaborately and systematically done, and most 
of our young poets vie with each other, who can write most affectedly ; 
masculine thought is dwindled into some hair-breadth conceit : the word- 
ing is twisted into some effeminate barbarism called ‘ poetic expression :’ 
a poem is not regarded as a whole, but as a string to hold together 
glittering and fantastic lines, which, as in Shelley, only distract the reader 
from the comprehension of the general idea—if indeed any general idea 
is to be found buried amidst the gaudy verbiage. Now in Schiller’s 
riper and more perfect poems there is no straining for ‘poetical ex- 
pressions,’ no impertinence of fine lines, episodical to the main design. 
The notion of a poem, however brief the poem may be, is that of in- 
finitely higher art than is dreamt of by phrase-hunting poetasters * * 
The ordinary characteristic of Schiller’s later style in his poems is the 
absence of verbal mannerism, and a manliness of versification occasionally 
reminding us of Dryden, and at times of Byron ; but always in sturdy 
contrast to that adulterated composition, which has of late years aimed at 
a mongrel eclecticism of all that is worst in Keats, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Shelley.” 

With the general propositions here expressed we have no quarrel ; 
though with those which we believe to be implied, that a well- 
constructed poem may dispense with rythmical beauty and verbal 
elaboration, and that ‘ poetic expression’ is to be despised as 
‘ effeminate barbarism,’ we have already expressed our irrecon- 
cilable disagreement. The criticism on Shelley is partially just; 
not that his rich and melodious lines were sesteeel by straining 
for ‘ poetical expression,’ for no poet ever sang more truly ‘ as the 
bird sings,’ or fed more habitually on ‘thoughts that voluntary 
move harmonious numbers;’ but his grasp of a subject was im- 
perfect, his intellect had scarcely attained its full vigour, and he 
was embarrassed by enthusiasm for philosophical theories, fantas- 
tical and absurd in themselves, but injurious to him as a poet, 
mainly because he had not yet learned the fallacy of the belief that 
a poet ought to be a preacher. As to ‘ our young poets’ our 
knowledge does not extend to more than twenty or thirty of them; 
but it seems to us that of the greater part of them the most strikin 
defect is the want of that ‘ poetical expression’ which Sir E 
Lytton reprobates. That they have also failed in complying with 
the higher requisites of Art is more than probable. But it is very 
remarkable, that, as a class, they have not followed cither Keats, 
Coleridge, or Shelley; but have confined themselves to the imita- 
tion of those parts of Wordsworth’s poems, in which he has, for the 
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misfortune of his readers, most fully realised the demand on a poet 
for acting the part of a preacher. Religion, morality, and every 
kind of virtue, pervade the compositions of the school; and we 
should suppose them all to be saints, if the same mode of judging 
did not lead to the uncharitable and unjust conclusion, that the 
imitators of Byron twenty years ago were demons. Of the poets 
again, properly so called, of the present day, Mr. Tennyson is the 
vheniielgs head and representative, and great as is his com- 
mand over language and his mastery of rhythm, he is in nothing 
more entirely superior to ordinary writers, than in the severity of 
his taste, and in the consequent unity and completeness of his 


— 

e are inclined to think that there is some ground for a pa- 
rallel between Schiller and Byron; not so much with reference to 
the Corsair-like hatred of established order expressed in the 
‘ Robbers,’ as from the spirit and eloquence which in both poets 
arises from the utterance in verse of their actual feelings and 
opinions at the time. We think in opposition to Sir E. Lytton, 
that the German poet was superior to the English in style, in 
language, and in command of metre; he was also a far wiser man, 
a far better taught scholar, and incomparably more fortunate in the 
society in which he lived. His reputation was many years anterior 
to Byron’s, and it has already nearly outlived it; but we can hardly 
think that Schiller could ever have excited by any of his poetry 
the same enthusiasm. Both wrote from their feelings; but Schiller 
had to teach his hearers to understand philosophy and art, while 
Byron was enshrining in burning words the universally understood 
sentiment of indignation and despair. The only point in which, 
however, we should attribute to the English poet a real superiority, 
is the possession of humour, which, as Mr. Carlyle observes, is one 
of the chief components of genius, and was almost wholly wanting 
in Schiller. 

Mr. Merivale more plausibly, but perhaps less justly, compares 
Schiller to Wordsworth, whom he resembles as little in the diffuse 
simplicity of the more tedious passages of the English poet, as in 
the unpremeditated bursts of true and imaginative sentiment and of 
homely pathos, which have become household phrases wherever 
English literature is known Both critics labour unnecessarily in 
the censure or defence of Schiller’s various philosophical or religious 
heresies. As critics, they have little or nothing to do with his 
theoretical opinions—as biographers they can have no difficult 
in defending his almost faultless character. The theory whic 
seems to us to occur most frequently in his poems, and to be 
most indefensible, is his exaggerated appreciation of the import- 
ance of art, as a refuge from the troubles of the world. This 
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thought is constantly repeated, as in the‘ Dignity of Women,’ in the 
‘ Artists,’ and in the‘ Commencement of the Century,’ where his con- 
solation in the troubles of the time, while he looked at the world- 
wide struggle of England and France, of the thunderbolt and the tri- 
dent, was not the security which Jefferson felt against universal do- 
minion, that the leviathan could not walk, and the mammoth could 
not swim, but that there was a region untroubled by war, where, 
in the garden of freedom, ‘ Manhood blooms in beauty of its prime.’ 
** To the heart’s serene and holy places 
Must thou flee from Life’s incessant wrong, 
Only in the land of Dreams is Freedom, 
Only blooms the Beautiful in song.” 


We do not observe that either Sir E. Lytton or Mr. Merivale has 
adverted to the immediate cause and nature of the difficulty which 
occurs in the endeavour to retain in a translation the metre of the 
original. It is not always proportionate to the difference of the 
languages, for it is much easier to turn English verse into German 
than German into English, except perhaps in the case of blank 
verse, to which our language is the better adapted of the two. 
Mr. Merivale, we believe, thought it easier to translate Italian 
than German poetry; but he was probably influenced in his judg- 
ment by the comparative Saneandennnene of his mastery over the 
German language. The remoteness of the etymology and idiom 
of the Italian from that of English presents peculiar obstacles, 
which do not exist in the interchange of the kindred Teutonic 
tongues, and one considerable difficulty, arising from the difference 
of accent in the termination of words, recurs even more frequently 
in translations from the remoter language. A great majority of 
English verses end with an accented syllable, while there is, we 
believe, no Italian poem in which three-fourths of the lines do not 
terminate with a trochee or paroxytone word, that is, with an ac- 
cent on the penultimate. The proportion of double endings in 
German versification is not so great, but it is sufficient to consti- 
tute the principal difficulty of translations into English. So great 
a number of the most terse, vigorous, and characteristic words 
in our language have roots common to all the Teutonic family of 
dialects, and the construction has so much in common with io 
man, that it would, in most cases, be possible to convey a great 
part of the sound of the original in an English version, if we still 
used the inflections of Chaucer and his contemporaries, if we 
could utter the mute e, instead of absorbing it in the preced- 
ing consonant, and if the distinctions of persons and cases were 
marked by the addition of a syllable, as in German is still the case. 
Almost any passage will illustrate our meaning. Thus, in the 
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¢ Eleusinian Festival,’ the first line contains three words common 
to both languages, each of which in the English loses a syllable. 
“© Windet zum Kranze die goldenen Aehren.” 


“ Wind to a garland the golden ears.” 


A similar result will be found in the ‘ Maiden from Abroad,’ 
which we select almost at random, retaining the same roots in 
English as in German— 

“ In einem Thal bei armen Hirten 
Erschien mit jedem jungen Jahr, 
So bald die ersten Lerchen schwerrten, 
Ein Madchen schon und wunderbar.” 
“ In a dale by poor herds 
Appeared with every young year, 
So soon as the first larks trilled, 
A maiden fair and wonderful.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances of a difference which will 
be familiar to every person acquainted with both languages. It is 
evident that the result to English translators will be, that they 
will have, by some mode of compensation, to supply two or three 
syllables in every line, while Germans, in the converse .process, 
will have syllables to spare, and consequently may strengthen the 
verse by compression, instead of weakening it by expansion, as 
with us too often happens. 

One natural consequence of this difference of formation between 
the two languages, is the frequent use by the translator of those 
words in which the English inflection consists in the addition of 
a syllable to the root, as in the first four stanzas of Mr. Merivale’s 
very graceful translation of the fine ballad of the ‘ Alpine Hunter.’ 


“<< Wilt thou not with watchful heeding 
Tend the firstlings of the fold, 
On the grassy pastures feeding, 
Playing by the water cold?’ 
‘Mother, mother, let me sally 
To the chase, o’er rock and valley.’ 


‘ Wilt thou not the herds, glad bounding, 
Summon with the clanging horn? 

Hark! the bells—I hear them sounding, 
On the woodland echoes borne.’ 

‘ Mother, mother, let me fly 

To the mountain summit high.’ 


‘ Heed thy flowers the vale perfuming, 
How their ce fills the air ! 


In yon wild no flowers are blooming, 
miles no beauteous garden there.’ 
2K2 
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‘ Leave the flowers in peace to blow, 
Mother, mother, let me go.’ 
And the boy, no counsel heeding, 
Blindly bounded to the chase, 
Ever onward, onward speeding, 
To the mountains loneliest place: 
Swift before his footsteps fell 
Trembling flies the wild gazelle.’” 


In this passage it will be observed that the first and third lines 
of every stanza end with a present participle, a monotony which it 
might not unfrequently be well to avoid by even sacrificing the 
rhyme in the lines which have a trochaic ending. Another mode 
of getting over the difficulty is the substitution of words of Latin 
origin for their more graphic Saxon equivalents; but it requires 
a fine ear imbued with the rhythm of the original, to develop in a 
new form the latent metrical capabilities of the English language. 

Sir E. Lytton agrees with his competitor in acknowledging the 
almost insuperable difficulty of introducing the classical metres 
into our language. Mr. Merivale, however, justly remarks, that 
‘there is no such fundamental difference in the construction of 
our English idiom from that of its Teutonic sister, as should render 
it unfit for being the vehicle of similar musical impression.’ Look- 
ing for some other difference, he thinks ‘ it may be found in the 
comparatively recent growth of the modern German poetry, and 
its consequent freedom of restraint from those conventional rules 
of prosody, which long habit has fixed as the standard measure of 
our English system of versification.’ We do not think that this 
explanation is satisfactory. ‘The construction of modern German 
verse is the same with that of the * Nibelungen Lied,’ and of an un- 
interrupted though obscure succession of metrical writers down to 
the time of Klopstock and Bodmer. Luther’s hymn is exactly similar 
in its prosody to a poem of Uhland’s or Heine’s. The great advan- 
tage which the Germans possess is the same to which we have 
already referred; the comparative abundance of short or unaccented 
syllables at the end of words. They have quasi-trochees when we 

have long syllables, and for our trochees they have quasi-dactyls. 
The habit of compounding substantives into one word also gives 
them more quasi-spondees (c.g. Stammbuch, Standpunkt, Fernrohr ) 
than we possess. And in reality their success has been exag- 
gerated. Great poets, and above all Goethe, have given them 
verses which can be intoned so as to resemble real dactylics; but 
even in accentual correctness they are frequently wanting, quasi- 
trochees occupying by far the greater number of the spondaic 
places, and emphatic monosyllables passing as ends or middles of 
dactyls. It is quite an error to suppose that Germany has recovered 
the true music of the ancient hexameter, depending as it did on 
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quantity for its principle, and on accent rather forcounteraction and 
variety than for direct assistance. Any passage from a Greek poet, 
read according to the traditional accent preserved by the Gram- 
marians, or from a Latin poet, given with our own ordinary pro- 
nunciation, will show the entire independence on accent of the 
true classical line. We take two or three lines at random from 
Homer and from Virgil to illustrate this assertion. 

olw ra&ye Aéovre Svw dpeos Kopvpjaow 

erpaperny tre pntpi, Babeins rappeow dAns* 

“ Dii patri Indigetes, et Rémule, Véstaque mater, 
Quz Tiiscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia sérvas.” 

The true distinction of long and short syllables is lost in modern 
languages, and can, perhaps, only be veuuihe represented by 
musical notation ; but a good deal may be done by attending to 
the general length as distinguished from accent, and the diffi- 
culty in English, though greater in degree, is not different in kind 
from that which writers of German hexameters must experience. 

It would be neither fair to the translators, nor agreeable to the 
reader, if we were to enter into minute comparisons of particular 
passages. We have endeavoured to make some suggestions which 
may be useful both in appreciating Schiller, and in judging of 
poetical translations in general. It was impossible, consistently with 
our object, to express the full sense which we entertain of the merits 
of both the writers under consideration. A few specimens from each 
will show the spirit and skill with which they have transferred 
the feelings of the poet into their own language. Sir E. Lytton 
has happl'y caught the melody of the opening stanza of the ‘ Eleu- 
sinian Festival.’ 

‘* Wind in a garland the ears of gold, 

Azure Cyanes inwoven be, 

Oh! how gladly shall eye behold, 
The queen who comes in her majesty. 

Man with man in communion mixing 
Taming the wild ones where she went, 

Into the peace of the homestead fixing, 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. 


The finest passage in ‘ Hero and Leander’ is well translated as 
follows, though the trochaic metre of the original is deserted. 
“ Now changing in their seasons are 
The Morning and the Vesper Star— 
Nor see their happy eyes 
The leaves that withering droop and fall; 
Nor hear, when from its Northern hall, 
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“ The neighbouring Winter sighs— 
Or if they see, the shortening days 
But seem to them to close in kindness ; 
For longer joys in lengthening night 
They thank the heaven in blindness.” 

The beautiful ballad of the ‘ Knight of Toggenburg’ loses much 
by the substitution of a catalectic or incomplete trochaic for the 
full line (Ritter, treue Schwester-liebe) of the original. The pas- 
sage in italics is also slightly absurd: 

St. IIT. 
“ High your deeds and great your fame, 
Heroes of the tomb, 
Glancing through the carnage came 
Many a dauntless plume— 
Terror of the Moorish foe, 
Toggenburg, thou art, 
But thy heart is heavy—Oh! 
Heavy is thy heart.” 
St. IX. 
* Looking to the cloisters still, 
Looking forth afar, 
Looking to her lattice, till 
Clinked the lattice bar. 
Till a passing glimpse allowed, 
Paused her image pale, 
Calm and angel-mild, and bowed 
Meekly towards the vale.” 


In the following passage from the ‘ Victory-Feast,’ the metre 
is changed, and the ‘ Dorian king’ is a gratuitous insertion, in- 
volving an error, as neither Achilles nor Neoptolemus were of 


Dorian blood, even according to the later writers who made Me- 
nelaus a Dorian. 


“To his dead sire (the Dorian king), 
The bright-haired Pyrrhus pours the wine— 

O’er every lot that life can bring, 

My soul, great Father, prizes thine, 

Whate’er the goods of earth, of all, 

The highest and the holiest, Fame ! 

For, when the form in dust shall fall, 

O’er dust triumphant lives the name— 

Brave man, thy light of glory never 

Shall fade, while song to man shall last. 

The living soon from earth are passed— 

The dead endure for ever.” 


One stanza will show the spirit with which the ‘ Diver’ is 
rendered: 
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“ Dark-crawled,—glided dark,—the unspeakable swarms, 
Clumped together in masses misshapen and vast, 
Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms; 
Here the dark-moving bulk of the hammerfish passed. 
And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark—the Hyzna of Ocean.” 


We conclude our extracts with a portion of the ‘ Battle’ which 
very accurately represents the original: 
** Heavy and solemn, 
A cloudy column, 
Through the green plain they marching came! 
Measureless spread like a table dread 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game— 
The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 
And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound— 
Swift by the breast that must bear the brunt 
Gallops the Major along the front. 
Halt ! 
And fettered they stand at the stern command, 
And the warriors silent halt. 
* * = * * 
Hark to the hoofs that galloping go— 
The Adjutants fying— 
The horsemen press hard on the panting foe— 
The thunder booms in dying— 


Victory! 
The connie seized on the dastards all, 
And their colours fall— 
Victory! 
Closed is the brunt of the glorious fight— 
And the day like a conqueror bursts on the night— 
Trumpet and fife swelling choral along— 
The triumph already sweeps marching in song— 
Farewell fall’n brothers, though this life be o’er, 
In the life to come we shall meet once more.” 


Mr. Merivale has as usual followed the original metre in the 
‘ Ode to Joy,’ and, asit appears, to us with considerable success, 
though the ‘ Millionen’ of Schiller escape the vulgar associations 
which advertisements and politics have connected with the English 
‘ Million.” Sir E. Lytton’s version of ‘ Weltenuhr’ by ‘ Time- 
piece,’ is more correct than ‘ World-machine.’ The ‘ Telescope,’ 
too, is forgotten: 
“ Joy all who our globe inherit 
From the breasts of Nature draw ; 
Good or evil every spirit 
Follows her benignant law. 








Specimens of Translation. 


Grapes she gives—she gives us kisses— 
Friends, who true to death have trod, 
On the worm are showered blisses, 
And the cherub faces God. 
Chorus.—Bend ye then your knees, ye million! 
Dost thou, World, thy Maker own? 
Seek him o’er the starry zone! 
O’er the stars is his pavilion. 


Joy—the spring, the secret notion, 
That directs the Vast Unseen, 
Joy—that sets the wheels in motion 
Of the mighty world-machine. 
Flowerets from their buds alluring, 
Suns from elemental night; 
And through boundless space conjuring 
Orbs yet hid from gifted sight. 
Chorus.—Gladsome as those suns, careering 
High o’er Heaven’s majestic face, 
Brothers ! run your joyous race, 
Like a hero victory steering.” 


Our limits will only allow of another quotation, which we take 
from the ‘ Gods of Greece :’ 





* All those blossoms—late so fair—have perished, 
Scattered by the north’'s ungentle blast; 
While One Great Supreme is only cherished, 
And the pageant host of Heaven o’erpast. 
Sadly now I scan the starry cave— _—, 
There no more art thou Selene found! 
Through the woods I call, and through the wave ! 
They give back an empty sound! 


All unconscious of the joys she renders, 
Of the spirit that rules her unaware, 
Heedless of her own surpassing splendour, 
Senseless to the bliss she bids me share ; 
E’en unmindful of her Maker's praise, 
Like the dead beat of the swinging hour, 
Nature of her Gods bereft, obeys, 
Slave-like, mere mechanic power. 


To renew at morn her course diurnal, 

Every night she digs her grave profound; 
Whilst encircling moons, in flight eternal, 
Wheel their one unvarying axle round. 

To their home—the realm of song—retiring 
Have the gods on flagging pinions flown, 
Useless to a world no more requiring 

Other guidance than its own. 





Schiller’s just rank as a Poet. 


Yes: they’re home returned, and with them vanished 
All the beautiful and all the great; 

All sweet hues and tones of life are banished, 

And a soulless word usurps their seat. 

Rescued from the flood of time, they hover 

Freely o’er the tops of Pindus high; 

What shall live in song, when life is over, 

First in mortal life must die.” 


Mr. Merivale’s notes to particular poems, and in a higher 
degree still more, Sir E. Lytton’s more elaborate explanations, 
will supply valuable materials towards a just appreciation of the 
poet. As criticisms in the true sense of the word they seem to 
us deficient in independence, and in large views of art. We have 
not at present attempted to supply the defect, except by incidental 
remarks and expressions of dissent, which might justly be thought 
cold and disparaging, if they were offered as illustrations of the 
genius of Schiller, and not merely to denote its limitations. We 
believe that it would be useful to show much more fully in what 
respects his powerful and accomplished intellect, his lofty and 
heroic morality, his apprehensive rather than creative imagination, 
yet fell short in their combined results of the full stature of the 
greatest of poets. He is high enough to be judged by a high 
standard. hen he fails of attaining it his defects exactly cor- 
respond with some of the worst and most prevalent errors of 
modern criticism; and if, in calling attention to sounder views, we 
seem to undervalue one who is entitled to respect and admiration, 
it is not that we love Schiller less, but that we love Goethe and 
Shakspeare more. They move, though not with equal brilliancy, 
together, in an upper region; but there is also a place for Schilier 
in the zone immediately below the highest. Many poets of far 
inferior dignity may still console themselves by the encouraging 
exhortation : 

“ Tf thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
Shine, poet, in thy place, and be content.” 
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Art. XI—1. Heimskringla. Sagen der Kinige Norwegens, von 
Snorro STuRLESON. Aus dem Islandischen von D. Gort- 
LIEB MouNIKE. LErster Band: Mit einen Karte. Stralsund. 
8vo. 

2. The Heimskringla; or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway. 
Translated from the Icelandic of SNoRRo SturRLEsON. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation by SAMUEL LaING, Esq. London: 
1844. 3vols. 8vo. 


Snorro STURLESON may with very great propriety be de- 
signated the Froissart of the North; and it may be said of him 
with as much fitness as of the worthy canon of Chie, that ‘he 
was born to transmit to posterity a cage — of an age which 
preferred the hazard of war to the solid advantages of peace; 
which, amid the intervals of troubles almost continually agitating 
it, found relaxation only in the most tumultuous pleasures.’ 

Grateful as we are to Mr. Laing for his translation of the Ice- 
landic historian’s stirring and interesting Chronicle, we cannot 
help expressing our regret that, in forming his estimate of 
Snorro’s character, he has not made sufficient allowance for the 
feelings of the age, and the state of society in which he lived— 
The milder principles of Christianity then exercised so little in- 
fluence over the inhabitants of Sadie, although two centuries had 
elapsed since their introduction into that country, that sensuality 
a concubinage were indulged in to the greatest extent, even the 
priesthood, in Senden of their vows of celibacy, living openly with 
their wives and mistresses—while divorce and repudiation were 
matters of every-day occurrence—illegitimacy but little regarded, 
and revenge for the death of a relative was still looked upon as a 
sacred duty. Nor will the reader be surprised at the existence of 
such a state of things at the close of the twelfth century, when 
we add that, up to its commencement, the barbarous practice of ex- 
posing their children prevailed among the Icelanders, in spite of 
the church’s denunciations of such inhuman and unnatural cruelty. 

Snorro was unquestionably a man of restless activity and in- 
domitable passions. Had he lived in these days, the strong arm 
of the law, and the yet more powerful influence of the conven- 
tions of society, would have compelled him to exercise some re- 
straint over his feelings. But in his own time, those feelings were 
stimulated, not checked, praised and admired as the manifestation 
of a gallant nature, instead of being rebuked as evidences of a 
vindictive spirit, as much opposed to the dictates of reason as 
they were to the injunctions of religion. It is little wonder, then, 
that his character will not bear the test of those principles of 
mora. duty, which in these less stirring times serve to control 
the fiercest natures, and calm the most impetuous. 
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A brief notice of Snorro’s busy life will at once justify our de- 
fence of him, and prepare our readers to appreciate his services to 
historical literature. 

Snorro Sturleson was born at Hvam, in the western province 
of Iceland, in the year 1178. His father, Sturla Thordson, was 
local judge (or Gul, as it was still termed, though the priestly 
duties attached to that office had been abolished by the intro- 
duction of Christianity) over several districts of the country, and 
was, as well as the mother of our historian, descended from the 
same ancient and honoured races as the Kings of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. But what exercised yet greater influence upon 
his character, was the fact, that the foster-father chosen for him, 
according to the then prevailing custom, was John Loptson, of 
Odda, the grandson and representative of no less a personage 
than the celebrated Scemund hinn Frodi, or the Wise, to whose 
zeal we are indebted for the preservation of those venerable 
monuments of Scandinavian literature, the Songs of the Edda. 
Loptson was regarded as the richest and most accomplished man 
in Iceland; and in his house, which was the chosen seat of learn- 
ing, Snorro, who lost his father when only five years old, re- 
mained until he had completed his nineteenth year, ‘availing 
himself,’ to use the words of Schonings, the historian of Norway, 
‘of the rare opportunity afforded him of acquirimg knowledge, 
and developing those intellectual powers with which nature had 
gifted him.’ It was here that he obtained a familiar acquaintance, 
not only with those ancient songs of the Scalds which Semund 
had so assiduously collected, but also with Scemund’s own compo- 
sitions, as well as those of Are Frode and other early historians. 

In his twenty-first or twenty-second year he married Herdis, 
the daughter of the priest Berse the Rich, and received with her 
so considerable a dowry that we find him at one time numberin 
from eight to nine hundred armed men among his retainers an 
followers; and possessing no less than six large farms, besides 
others of inferior value. In 1209, he took up his residence at 
Reikholt, where he built himself a most commodious dwelling- 
place; and availing himself of the proximity of one of those hot 
springs, with which Iceland abounds, constructed for his own use 
a bath of freestone, which remains to this day a monument both 
of his wealth and of his appreciation of the luxuries of civilised 
life. It was during his residence at Reikholt that he is believed 
to have composed that system of Icelandic mythology which is 
sometimes called after him Snorra Edda, but more frequently the 
prose or younger Edda. 

The learning, intelligence, riches, and personal influence of 
Snorro, were too decided to admit of his leading a life of retire- 
ment; and accordingly, in 1213, he was chosen to the first office 
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in Iceland, that of Zagman, or Lawman, an important post which 
brought him into communication with the Earls of Norway, who 
were suspected, and with good reason, of a desire to bring Iceland 
under the Norwegian dominions. It was at this period that 
Snorro, who, like Froissart again, wooed the Muse of Song, trans- 
mitted a complimentary poem to Earl Hakon Galin, who re- 
warded the poet with a costly sword, helmet, a suit of armour, 
and an invitation to visit Norway. Owing, however, to the 
death of the earl in the following year, this visit to Norway was 
postponed until 1218, when Snorro’s fame was already established in 
that country, where he was most loudly welcomed and hospitably 
entertained by the wealthy Earl Skule and the young king, 
Hakon Hakonson. From Norway he proceeded to Sweden on 
a visit to Christine, the widow of his former patron, Earl Hakon 
Galin, whose memory he had honoured in his elegiac poem en- 
titled ‘ Andwaka—Waking Hours.’ She was married again to a 
Swedish nobleman; and Snorro, who resided with them for up- 
wards of twelve months, is supposed during this sojourn in Sweden 
to have acquired that knowledge of the early history of the country, 
which is discoverable in many parts of his work. 

On his return through Norway he found the Norwegians busied 
in making preparations to invade Iceland, and thereby revenge 
certain real or supposed acts of injustice towards some of their 
merchants who had been trading to that country. Snorro en- 
deavoured to act the part of a mediator, but his interference on 
this and subsequent occasions in the political affairs of the two 
countries has been greatly misrepresented. He has been stigma- 
tised as a traitor, and the betrayer of the independence of his 
native Iceland. Yet Finn Magnusen has shown, by a careful ex- 
amination of all the historical facts of the case, that he is innocent 
of this offence, which has been as pertinaciously as unjustly reite- 
rated against him. 

His alleged misconduct towards his wife Herdis is not, how- 
ever, capable of being similarly disproved. His marriage with 
her appears to have been one of interest, not of affection, and con- 
sequently an unhappy one. Of their children, two only survived 
their infancy :—one a son, Murt, who having on the occasion of 
his marriage quarrelled with his father on account of the small- 
ness of the portion which he bestowed upon him, took up his 
residence in Norway, where he died from a wound received in a 
drunken brawl;—the other, a daughter, Hallbera, married to 
Kolbein Arnorson. Her ill health having led her husband to 
desert her after they had been married three years, she returned 
to her father’s house, where she died. 

Before the death of his wife, Herdis, Snorro had entered into 
another marriage with a rich widow, Hallweig by name, who took 
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up her residence with him at Reikholt, while Herdis lived at 
Borg, a farm which Snorro had, through his marriage with her, 
inherited from her father, Berse. Snorro had no offspring by this 
marriage; but he had several natural children, who, according to 
the prevailing custom of those times, were looked upon much in 
the same light as if they had been born in wedlock. His daugh- 
ters, Ingebjorg and Thordis, were married to men from whom 
they were afterwards separated, the latter entailing great misery 
upon her father from her disgraceful and dissolute hfe—the two 
husbands, from who the former had been divorced, as well as his 
other son-in-law, quarrelling with Snorro on the subject of their 
marriage portions, 

The latter days of Snorro’s life were days of misery and anxiety. 
Denounced as a traitor by the Norwegian monarch, and a price, 
as it were, set upon his head, his three sons-in-law, with whom he 
was at enmity, determined, by one bold bad deed, to win the 
favour of Hakon, and to wreak their vengeance upon Snorro. 
On the night of the 21st of September, 1241, accompanied by 
some trusty friends, they forced their way into his residence at 
Reikholt, and Snorro Sturleson—one of the greatest men whom 
Iceland ever produced—fell beneath their wounds, the victim of 
treachery and revenge. ; 

Such was the busy and chequered life, such the startling end of 
Snorro Sturleson. His magnum opus, the ‘ Heimskringla,’ exhi- 
bits all the characteristics which one would look for ‘in the work 
of so extraordinary an author—an author, who combining in his 
own person the distinguishing qualities of bard and hero, appears 
to have composed his ‘ Chronicle of the Kings of Norway’ with a 
sword in one hand, and a pen in the other—and the result is a 
book so striking and so racy, so truthful, and at the same time so 
picturesque, that, while six centuries have added to its value as 
a historical document, they have not in the least diminished the 
interest or destroyed the charm of Snorro’s narrative. 

That such a work should have remained, until the present day, 
a sealed book to the mere English reader, cannot but be matter of 
surprise—more especially when we recollect how closely it is 
connected with our earlier history, and how strikingly it illustrates 
it. Yet though we, therefore, express our thanks to the translator 
for so valuable an addition to our historical stores, we cannot but 
regret, that in furnishing a translation of a great national chroni- 
cle—from an edition, too, which occupied half a century in its 
production, he should have been guilty of such offences, both of 
omission and of commission, as must be laid to his charge: of omis- 
sion,—in neglecting to avail himself of the stores of antiquarian 
learning which previous editors had accumulated for the purpose 
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of elucidating Snorro’s narrative, which, in many cases, is only 
half ee e without such helps, how much soever Mr. Laing 


may be inclined to despise instead of using them: of commission, — 
in his contemptuous estimate of the value of antiquarian studies 


generally, and in his prejudices against our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
and their noble literature. When we find him speaking of the 
connected series of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman history from 
the fifth to the thirteenth century, 9 composed by such 
writers of the Anglo-Saxon population as Bede and Matthew Paris, 
men the most eminent of their times for learning and literary attain- 
ments, ) as ‘being of the most unmitigated dullness, considered as 
literary or intellectual productions,’ and of ‘the historical composi- 
tions of the old Anglo-Saxon branch during those eight centuries, 
either in England or Germany, as being, with few if any exceptions, 
of the same leaden character’'—and when at the same time we ob- 
serve his silence as to some of the more striking productions of An- 
glo-Saxon genius, we know not whether to ascribe all this to his 
rejudice in favour of the Northmen, or to his ignorance of the 
terature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Did Mr. Laing ever hear of that extraordinary poem ‘ Beowulf,’ 
first published in Denmark by Thorkelin, which Mr. Kemble has 
since edited so admirably in this country—a poem which Leo and 
Ettmuller have translated into German, and illustrated with their 
well-known learning? Are the extraordinary poems contained in 
that matchless treasure-house of Saxon song the so-called ‘ Exeter 
Book,’ or the ‘ Metrical Paraphrase of the Holy Scriptures,’ by 
the Saxon Milton, Cedmon, both of which have been so carefully 
edited by Mr. Thorpe, characterised by ‘unmitigated dulness? Or 
could that epithet be applied to ‘ The Traveller's Song,’ to the 
noble fragments on the ‘ Battle of Maldon; or to those valuable 
remains of Anglo-Saxon lore—the poetry contained in the ‘ Codex 
Vercellensis,’ which have not only exercised the philological learn- 
ing of James Grimm, but which Mr. Kemble, no mean judge, in 
his edition of them published by the AElfric Society, pronounces 
to be of paramount importance? 

In the next edition of his ‘ Chronicle of the Kings of Nor- 
way’ we trust Mr. Laing will read a recantation of his heresies 
on the subject of the Anglo-Saxons; and if, taking Mohnike’s 
edition* for his model, he will append to Snorro’s history a 





* Unfortunately left imperfect by the death of the editor. The first volume, all 
he lived to complete—though containing between five and six hundred closely 
ser pages—only extends to ‘King Olaf Tryggvasson’s Saga;’ the last two 

undred and fifty pages being occupied with Essays on the Life of Snorro ; on the 
origin, credibility, and literary history of the ‘ Heimskringla;’ and lastly, with a 
apparatus of critical and explanatory notes. 
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copious selection of illustrative notes, he will furnish a picture of 
northern life in the thirteenth century, as perfect in its details as it is 
masterly in its design; make his book a perfect storehouse of in- 
formation on the early manners and customs both of Norway and 
England; and gain for it a popularity which will entitle him to 
adopt, as its motto, the couplet which Geijer, the Swedish his- 
torian, inscribed in the copy of the ‘ Heimskringla’ which he pre- 
sented to his son: 


‘ Fran fader ar det kommet; till séner skall det ga 
Sa langt som unga hiertan annu i Norden sla.’ 


‘ From fathers it hath come; and to sons it shall go forth 
As long as there are young hearts that beat high in the north.’ 





Art. XII—1. Note sur [Etat des Forces Navales de la France. 
Par §. A.R.M. ?Amiral Prince DE JOINVILLE. (Published 
in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ for May.) 

2. The Naval Forces of France compared to those of England. 
By H.R.H. The Prince pE JormnviLtiEe, Admiral of the 
Fleet. Translated by B. H. BEEpHAM. Painter. 

3. The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. By a TRA- 
VELLER. Fraser. 1841. 

4. Rapport sur le Matériel de la Marine. Par M. le Baron 
TuPInieR. Paris. 1838. 

5. Compte du Matériel de la Marine Session. 1840. 

6. Life of Sir H. Palliser. By R.M. Hunt, Esq. Chapman 
and Hall. 1844. 

7. Session de 1845, Compte du Matériel de la Marine. 


THoucH the coast of France may be said to be almost within 
sight of our shores, yet it is wonderful how ignorant are, not 
alone the British public, but the great mass of British statesmen 
and legislators, as to the number and extent of the French ports, 
ih and dock-yards. The state, prospects, and progress of 
the French navy—the — of maritime inscription and or- 
—-* are very nearly as little attended to or canvassed in 

ngland, as the measures of the Duke of Modena, or the decrees of 
the high and puissant republic of San Marino. ‘ Distance’ seems 
‘to lend enchantment’ not only to the view, but to the volumes of 
all recent travellers. But few of the hundreds of thousands who 
annually leave our shores take the trouble of exploring Cherbourg, 
Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. Indeed, if it were not 
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for the mad war freaks of M. Thiers, in the dog days of 1840, and 
the bellicose humour of his helpful ally, Admiral Prince de Join- 
ville, in the dog days of 1844, we doubt whether the work which 
stands No. 3, among our notices at the head of this article, would 
ever have been written, or referred to, as it must be, now nearly 
four years after its publication. 

The general history of the French navy would be too vast a 
subject to handle, in the largest space that could be allotted in a 
review. ‘To the consideration and examination of that history 
we may, on some future and more fitting occasion, dedicate more 
space than can be conveniently afforded at the present juncture. 

uffice it at present, in taking a rapid bird’s eye view of its rise 
and vicissitudes, to say that the marine of France has had, in 
almost every century of French history, its period of te me and 
declension, of elevation and depression, but that it never has been, 
as with us, a steady, stable, and enduring monument of strength, 
commercial importance, and civilisation. 

The naval power of the ancient Gauls was only considerable in 
a relative sense. Their skill in navigation stood them in good 
stead in their commercial speculations, contributed to the esta- 
blishment of their colonies, enabled them to defend their own 
coasts against external enemies, and frequently favoured their 
designs to make incursions on the opposite coasts of their neigh- 
bours. But this warlike nation has fet no historical record of its 
feats of arms, and we are forced to trace its history in the vague 
traditions of Greek and Roman authors, who furnish any thing 
but clear and satisfactory accounts. The early history of the 
French nax 7 is therefore necessarily obscure. Under the first 
race of French kings no naval deeds are related; and all that we 
learn of Charlemagne in a naval point of view is, that he built a 
number of ships, maintained many well-appointed garde-cétes, 
and vanquished on more than one occasion the Saracen and Nor- 
man fleet, whilst Louis le Debonnaire and his successors, without 
any well-constituted navy, allowed these barbarians to ravage and 
lay waste their country. The crusades, which commenced under 
Philip I., tended in a great degree to accelerate the progress of 
the navy; but when the F rench historians speak of the 700 armed 
vessels of Philip Augustus, of the expedition of St. Louis to the 
Holy Land, the embarking of 60,000 men at Aigues Mortes, the 
departure from Cyprus with 1800 vessels, and the project under 
Charles VI. for an invasion of England, one cannot but discern 
midst the haze of prejudice, exaggeration, and passion, with which 
they abound, that these efforts were the product of the fitful fever 
of the moment, neither well directed nor well conceived, nor sus- 
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tained by any definite or intelligible object. The greater number 
of the 1700 vessels would be found on minute in uiry to be 
coasting smacks or barges, or large sloops, barks, galleys, or co- 
racles hired from the Senden the Genoese, the Pisans, and 
navigated by outlandish and foreign sailors. 

During the civil wars of France her navy was at the very 
lowest ebb, and at the period when Henry IV. ascended the 
throne, he was exposed on the high seas to the insults of the most 
insignificant among the neighbouring states. Cardinal d’Ossat, 
in writing to M. de Villeroi,* complains bitterly to that minister 
that the king, his master, had neither vessels at sea nor in har- 
bour, though he had an urgent want of a considerable navy. The 
cardinal represented to the minister how unfortunate it was that 
the king his master should be reduced to the necessity of bor- 
rowing the galleys of the pope, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and of the Sass Master of Malta, to remove Marie de Medicis 
into France. 

His eminence goes on to state that it was humiliating to 
think ‘how four miserable galleys of the grand duke might de- 
solate their common country, and keep the whole kingdom en- 
chained within bounds. In a word, says he, is it not deplorable 
to see an empire such as ours not in a condition to chastise the 
insolence of the paltriest pirate that infests the ocean? These 
representations sank prt into the mind of the prudent and 
politic prince, who ‘ would not lose so fair a kingdom for a mass,’ 

Against the opinion of his minister, and in spite of the oppo- 
sition of his lena, Henry determined to give an adequate 
extension to the French marine. In 1602, an ordonnance issued, 
directing the same amount of anchorage to be levied on foreign 
vessels as was exacted from French bottoms in the ports of the 
various maritime powers. Thus had Henry resolved to give 
every encouragement to the naval service, when the hand of the 
assassin prevented him from carrying his royal intentions into 
effect. French commerce was so unprotected after the death of 
this monarch, that the States-General of 1627 were obliged to 
demand an armed navy of forty-five ships. On the complaint of the 
parliament of Provence, the government awoke from its lethargy, 
and purchased seven ships of war in Holland, to cruise in the 
Mediterranean. The glory of raising the French navy from a 
— so humble, if not prostrate, is due to the genius of Riche- 

ieu; and the creation of the charge of grand master, chief, and 
superintendent-general of the navigation of France, with which 


* Lettres de d’Ossat. 
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his sovereign invested him, gave to this enterprising minister at 
once the power and the opportunity of carrying his designs into 
effect. In the year 1627, the cardinal obtained from his sovereign 
the permission to build ships. He established founderies of cannon 
at Brouage, at Marseilles, and at Havre-de-Grace. He instituted 
commercial companies for America and Canada, and thus turned 
the genius of his countrymen towards maritime enterprise and 
speculation. The taking of Rochelle in the following year, after 
a protracted siege, allowed the monarch to give a fuller scope and 
effect to the design of his minister. Harbours were deepened 
and fortified, storehouses and arsenals erected, and pilots, caulkers, 
cannoneers, ship-carpenters, sailors, fishermen, and rope-makers, 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to enter into the service of 
foreign princes. The cardinal died in 1642, but not before an 
opportunity was afforded him of seeing, in the rupture with 

pain, in 1635, the progress which his country had made in 
_ nautical science, under his auspices and encouragement. Before 
his death, France possessed 35 galleys, and 60 ships, one of the 
most considerable of which was La Couronne, mounting 72 L 
This vessel, 200 feet in length, and 46 in breadth, of excellent 
sailing qualities, excited so much interest and curiosity, that 
several English and Dutch shipwrights made a journey to France 
to inspect her proportions and take her measurements. During 
the minority of Louis XIV., the number of French ships of war 
decreased; but before the wars of the Fronde, in 1649, France 
still possessed 25 galleys and 30 two and three-deckers. 

The navy of France was small and inconsiderable, when that 
heartless individual, whom our neighbours call the ‘ Grand Mo- 
narque,” assumed the reins of government. There were no ships 
of the first or second class; few of an inferior class, and even these 
not in a condition to put to sea. Colbert ordered the breaking 
up of some and the sale of others. Of the ships which existed in 
1661, eight only were fit for service in 1671. It was then the first 
care of Richelieu to encourage the building of merchant ships, 
with a view to create sailors. Five francs a ton bounty was 
—_ to the builders of ships of from 100 to 200 tons, and four 
or foreign built vessels, the property of Frenchmen. But naval 
munitions were still wanting, and in order partly to induce French 
sailors to enter to the, at that period, sealed sea of the Baltic, 
partly to procure ships’ furniture, a premium was allowed to every 
vessel returning laden with hemp, pitch, spars, and other raw ma- 
terials indispensable to the building and equipment of a navy. 

Fifteen or sixteen ships, with a few Maltese and Dutch small 
craft, was the amount of the squadron employed in the expedition 
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to Gigeri.* Nor had these vessels been all built in France, for it 
was, at this period, customary to buy ready built ships in foreign 
countries, or hire them for the particular occasion. When, how- 
ever, the government did construct vessels in their own stocks, the 
material was generally purchased in Holland, and shipped by an 
agent for the particular arsenal where it was to be feshomesd into 
a form, not always ‘ ship-shape and Bristol fashion,’ though it must 
be generally conceded that our neighbours had early attained great 
perfection im the science of naval architecture. 

Colbert came at the proper period to reform this vicious system. 
He encouraged native industry, caused native hemp and iron to 
be wrought and manufactured, and by these means rendered his 
country much less tributary, for manufactured supplies, to other 
nations. This was but the commencement of his labours. He 
directed the seafaring population to be distributed into classes and 
inscribed, so that in the interval between 1668 and 1681, 60,000 
enrolled seamen were distributed over the maritime provinces. 
Five principal arsenals were soon after created, namely Brest, 
Rochefort, ‘Toulon, Dunkirk, and Havre. In each a council of 
scientific and nautical men was established for the purpose of de- 
liberating and advising on any thing that had relation either to 
the construction or equipment of the navy. These measures pro- 
duced so wonderful un effect that, in 1672, Louis was mien to 
send thirty ships of the line to join the fleet of Charles II. against 
the Dutch squadron, commanded by De Ruyter. And, twent 
years later, in 1692, France had at her command 2500 naval of- 
ficers of different ranks, and 97,000 sailors.t But, as we before 
observed, these were but sudden spurts, indicating no steady 
national progress, and, accordingly, towards the end of the 
reign of the Grand Monarque, and still more under the regent, 
we find the navy languishing and neglected. The stocks la 
empty and untenanted, and the din of the caulking mallet and 
of the smitheries gave place to silence. Small, by degrees, 
the French navy became, and, to its enemies at least, beau- 
tifully less, and the war of 1754, terminated in 1763, by the 
peace of Paris, may be said to have swept French vessels almost 
altogether out of the bosom of the ocean. The American strug- 
gle for independence roused the government and the natives 
from this apathetic and hopeless indifference to maritime affairs 
to new exertions and sacrifices. In the interval between 1778 
and 1783, the maritime forces of France, if not so prosperous and 
powerful as in the earlier portion of the reign of Louis XIV., were 
at least placed on what may be called a respectable footing. By a 


* Anquetil, Hist. de France, tom. xxii. 
+ ‘Memoires sur la Marine,’ par M. Malouet. 
2L2 
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tabular view of the navy published at the time, we learn that it 
then consisted of seventy-one vessels of the line and a proportionate 
number of frigates. Now that the delusions of factious party 
spirit are passed away, it can no longer be denied that the unfor- 
tunate Louis X VI. gave the warmest encouragement and support 
to the naval service.* In 1789, this branch of the service con- 
sisted of eighty-one ships of the line, from one hundred and eigh- 
teen to sixty-four es of sixty-eight frigates, from forty to a 
guns; and of one hundred and forty-one smaller craft, armed wi 

14,000 guns, and manceuvred by 70,000 sailors. But the revolu- 
tion ended all that the monarch had so laboriously effected. In 
the early ages of French history there was a repugnance among 
the gentry to enter the sea service, but from the accession of Louis 
XIV., the oldest families of Provence, of Languedoc, of Guienne, 
and of Brittany, the Forbins, the Duquesnes, the Tourvilles, the 
Beaulieus, the Villeneuves, the Vallabelles, the Grosbois, had dis- 
tinguished themselves as naval commanders. It thenceforth be- 
came the fashion for the men of the best birth of the kingdom to 
embrace with ardour the perilous and adventurous profession of a 
sailor, and of such officers the service was, at the breaking out of 
the revolution, composed. A high-minded, educated and noble- 
born corps of officers found, of course, no favour or encourage- 
ment with the revolutionary government or tribunals, and during 
the sway of the Dantons, Marats, Robespierres, and Legendres, 
the navy was little attended to or altogether neglected. This 
privileged corps, to which the golden cross of Malta and the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem was reserved by Louis XIV., to 
which precedence over the armyf was watited by the same 
monarch; this select and exclusive body of officers, so admirabl 

composed by Louis XVI., was now discouraged and senedied. 
Admirals of the White and Red no longer existed, officers with 
fine uniforms and golden aiguilettes gave place to burly skippers 
of the merchant and coasting service, or the daring and desperate 
sea rovers of Nantes and St. Malo. ‘These men, though brave 
and adventurous, were not, like D’Estaing, capable of large com- 
binations; they could not manceuvre even a small squadron, and 
a incapable of comprehending the vast evolutions of a large 

eet. 

In the early days of the Republic and the Directory, though 
France was not wanting in ships, yet she was most lamentably 
— in a corps of superior and scientific officers to manceuvre 
them. 


* Lacratelle Hist. de France pendant le 18eme Siecle, tom. 3. 
t ‘Louis XIV., Son Gouvernement et ses relations,’ par Capefique. 
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That extraordinary man who had given so vigorous an im- 
pulse to all the warlike resources of his country, was soon aware 
of this fact, and one of his first objects was, by promises of reward 
and promotion, to gain back such superior officers as had quitted 
the navy in disgust. Nor did his efforts stop here, for the con- 
quests achieved by the French army had enabled him to give 
greater extension to his large conceptions, and no sooner was he 
possessed of Antwerp than he directed the establishment of a 
floating dock capable of containing twenty-five ships of war, and 
@ proportionate number of frigates and other craft. These ex- 
ertions derived new energy from a hatred and a dread of England. 
But though Napoleon had at his command both Antwerp and the 
Texel, though his fleet was joined by the Spanish squadron under 
Gravina and Godron, yet the efforts of his admirals, Gantheaume, 
Mississy, and Villeneuve, were powerless against the ships of 
Britain, commanded by Nelson, Cochrane, and Calder. 

The naval history of the Restoration is easily written, and may 
be described in one word—Algiers. At the same time it would be 
unjust to the government of Charles X. not to admit, that during 
his reign the navy experienced a proportionate share of favour. 
For some years after the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe held 
his throne by so insecure a tenure, that he could bestow but little 
attention on the state of the navy, but the dedication of his son, the 
Prince de Joinville, to the service, in the year 1834 (if we are not 
misinformed) afforded a proof that he regarded the profession not 
only with favour, but looked on it as an important santas of na- 
tional strength. The earliest service of the Prince de Joinville, 
then we believe in his sixteenth year, was on board the Orion at 
Brest, and within five years of that period he was post-captain of 
the second rank, and within six had proceeded on board the Belle 
Poule frigate to bring back the bones of Buonaparte from St. 
Helena, for which service he was raised to the dignity of admiral. 
It was a little after this period, in the month of September, 1840, 
that the author of ‘The Ports and Dockyards of France’ visited 
the five great arsenals. Great feverishness and anxiety existed in 
England, and not a little turbulent enthusiasm in France. Prepa- 
tions for war were apparent on all sides, and travellers and a 
were looked on with suspicion. A strict prohibition had, some days 
before his arrival at Cherbourg, been issued, interdicting access to 
the Port Militaire, but he, nevertheless, contrived to gain admis- 
sion, and describes the progress since 1827 as almost exceeding 
belief. These improvements were not only apparent in the deepen- 
ing of the harbour, and the continuation of the works commenced 
by Louis XVI., but in the forges and founderies commenced in 
1831, and finished in 1832 and 1833. From Cherbourg he 
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proceeded to Brest, of whose roadsted, harbour, and dockyard, he 
gives a glowing, but in the main, we are inclined to think, an ac- 
curate description. It appears that all the most recent oo 
ments in machinery are here understood, and practised in the si- 
multaneous labour of 12,638 human beings, 8997 of whom are 
freemen, and 3641 wretched galley slaves. At L’Orient he is 
struck with the superior construction of the ships, whether as re- 
gards grace, sailing power, force, or durability, and with the zest 
and passion with which the workmen fatigue without exhausting 
their enthusiasm. The dockyard, during the period of his visit, 
‘was open so early as five o’clock in the morning, and the evenin 
sun had already set ere the willing labours of the workmen closed. 
There are slips for the construction of thirty vessels of all sizes, 
and after a minute survey of each of them the deduction of this 
writer is, that within the last ten years the French have made a 
greater progress in their navy than any nation in Europe. He 
speaks of workshops then in course of erection, in solid granite, 
for the construction of steam-engines of the largest power for 
vessels of war, and from the durability of the material concludes 
that this is destined to be a regular branch of industry, and that 
France feels herself in this regard completely independent of 
England. It is, however, at Indret, a locality specially devoted 
to the production of steam-engines, that he is most struck with the 
aciousness and excellent arrangement of the foundry and work- 
snops, in which are thirty-six large fires and 420 men. Machines 
of from 160 to 220-horse power had been most commonly made 
here, but when ‘ A Traveller,’ for so he signs himself, passed 
through the forges, it was understood that orders had been given 
to complete the machinery for twelve steamers of 450-horse power. 
At Rochefort there is also a ehantier specially dedicated to the 
construction of steam-boats. ‘Two of 220-horse power, and of the 
length of a 90-gun-ship, were on the stocks in 1840, and prepara- 
tions were then being made to get in course of preparation four 
additional ones of 440-horse power. There was then more activity 
in the fonderies than in any other department of the port. Immense 
machinery was in the course of construction, with a view to the 
fabrication of steam-engines for vessels of war, under the direction 
of M. Hubert. The object, and it was openly avowed, was to 
render France wholly independent of England. At Toulon our 
traveller found nearly 6000 free workmen in the dockyard, and 
more than 3500 galley slaves. Eight steamers then plied between 
this port, Africa, Corsica, Italy, and the East. The arsenal and 
the fleet of Toulon, he says, are making and must continue to 
make great progress, provided France maintains her African colo- 
nies, and on the whole he repeats that within the last ten years 
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France has advanced im her navy more rapidly than any Euro- 
pean nation whatever. 

The attention which these statements excited at the time soon 
afterwards subsided. Men had seemed to de themselves 
of the pacific policy of M. Guizot, and of the discretion and of 
love of peace of Louis Philippe, when in the latter end of the 
month of May forth comes the Prince of Joinville again to 
sound the toscin of war, and, as the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
well puts it, to fling down the — to England and —— 
A prudent reserve and silence had been more becoming to the 
branches of this house. But the ambition of the family of 
Orleans has always overborne its prudence, and they have for 
three generations looked to the navy as calculated to furnish to 
some one of their members the pay and the power of Grand Ad- 
miral of France. Yet when it is remembered that two of the 
family were degraded from the rank of admiral, and the last, the 
grand-father of Rear-Admiral Joinville, for cowardice at the battle 
of Ouessant, it indicates rather more than ordinary boldness in a 
time of peace to raise a third to the dignity of rear-admiral in the 
short space of ten years. We confess we are disposed to think ill 
of the courage of every thrasonical boaster; and when we remem- 
ber that this rear-admiral of ten years’ service, now in his twenty- 


sixth year, and who never saw a naval action in his life, talked of 
blowing up his ship rather than surrender the bones of Buona- 
parte, the lines written upon his grandfather (who talked in as 
valorous a vein before the battle of Ouessant, but yet did not obey 
the signal of his commander, and bring his ship into the thick of 
the action) occur to us. 


“ Poltron par mer, 
Poltron par terre, 
Polisson par tout, 
Prince nulle part.” 

It is idle to say that the publication of this pamphlet was dis- 
approved of by Louis Philippe, or that it came on him as a sur- 
prise. The object of the work is to render the prince popular with 
the sea service, to obtain a larger budget from the chambers, pos- 
sibly also there may be the arriére ée of justifying the ap- 

intment of the prince as commander of the expedition against 
Senses, by pointing to the pamphlet as a proof of his patriotism. 
If he has done his country no service with his sword, he has at 
least wielded his pen for her, and shed his ink if not his blood in 
her behalf. M. je Joinville says, France wishes to have a navy 
strong and powerful to protect her interests, and her honour. In 
answer to this we ask, who has threatened the honour or at- 
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tacked the interests of France? Chandernagore is quiet; Pondi- 
cherry and Carical are in perfect repose; Goree dreads no hostile 
attack; the Isle of Bourbon is unassailed by enemies; St. Pierre 
Miquelon, Mariegalante and Cayenne are unconscious of danger. 
This strong and powerful fleet therefore cannot be intended to 
keep watch and ward over distant and discontented colonies in all 
quarters of the globe; for the united population of the colonies of 
France does not amount to 80,000 free inhabitants, and her pos- 
sessions are so inconsiderable in a colonial point of view, that the 
value would not justify the outlay; le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chan- 
delle. We find this part of the subject so well treated in a regent 
review of the inate in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ that we are 
tempted to give the following striking passage in extenso. 


“¢ Our line of conduct,’ says the prince, ‘ ought to be traced out by 
the example of our neighbour. She creates for herself a formidable 
steam force, and reduces the number of her steam-ships, of which she 
has discovered the uselessness.’ The answer to this is short. There is 
no analogy whatever between the two cases. England has distant colo- 
nies in different seas and opposite latitudes—east, west, north, and south. 
She has possessions which claim her solicitude and surveillance, and the 
largest and most extensive commerce, which requires the protection of a 
considerable fleet. But these colonies and that commerce are not owing 
to her fleet or her navy. They are the results of the courage, intelli- 
gence, and activity of her people. It is to the wisdom, economy, and 
industry of the people of England that the magnitude of her colonial 
empire and the extent of her commerce are owing; and if she loses these 
virtues, no fleets, however formidable—no diplomacy, however astute or 
able—can long maintain to her a supremacy due to her well-directed 
energy and boldness, to the constancy of her character, and to the sta- 
bility of her institutions. It may be that England has at this moment 
afloat more steam-ships than France; but she owes her maritime supe- 
riority, not to the number of her vessels, or to the number of her men, 
but to her knowing how to use them better than her neighbours. It is 
to the promptitude and perfection of her evolutions, to the more skilful 
and scientific distribution of her forces, as much as to her daring and 
energy, that she ought to attribute her greatest successes. 

“ With her distant possessions, it is necessary that England should keep 
up a rapid and facile communication; and for this purpose steam-ships 
are necessary; but France has no distant colonies—no empire in India 
or China—to awaken her solicitude, or to require her protection. A 
steam navy is a matter of necessity with England; with France it must 
either be a matter of aggression or of empty parade. But though, from 
her insular position and her colonial possessions, a navy is a matter of 
necessity with England, yet she does not pamper this right arm of her 
strength to the neglect of other interests. She does not demand from 
her parliament an allocation of 18,553,616 francs for sailing ships of 
war, and 5,517,000 francs for a steam navy, at a time when her rail- 
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roads are imperfect and unfinished; when her internal communication is 
disgraceful to the age in which we live; when the greater number of 
her communal and vicinal roads are impracticable; when her high roads 
are badly made, and often out of repair; when her agriculture and its 
implements are alike barbarous and backward; when quays and harbours 
remain unfinished; when marling and draining are not either understood 
or practised; when her wretched breed of sheep are fed on straw, and 
when Paris, her luxurious capital, is still supplied with water as in the 
time of Charles the Simple or Philip the First. If civilisation, not con- 
quest, be the object of France, let her survey her coasts, shelter her 
roadsteads, deepen her harbours, improve her telescopes and chronome- 
ters, and increase the number of her pilots and lighthouses. She would 
thus invite the co-operation and secure the amity of other nations, while 
she would, at the same time, increase her commerce and extend her re- 
sources. But if, instead of these peaceful triumphs, the son of her sove- 
reign seeks to influence the warlike ardour of an excitable, impetuous, 
and daring people, the loss of his father’s crown and his country’s ruin 
may be the penalties of his rashness.” 

But, says the prince, steam has changed the face of things, and 
our military resources can take the place of our impoverished 
navy. By the aid of steam the most audacious war of aggression 
is henceforth practicable. A few hours will suffice to transport 
armies from France to Italy, to Holland, to Prussia, and though 
it is not stated in terms, yet no one can doubt the prince’s mean- 
ing to be to England also. The answer to this is short, and is 
supplied in the able journal before quoted. It is undoubtedly 
true, says the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 


“as experience has proved, that other nations have adopted steam 
as they adopt most other novelties; but new inventions, such as this, turn 
most to the account of those who best know how to use them. Steam, 
like heat and water, abounds all over Europe ; but the knowledge and the 
skill to apply steam on the ocean exist almost exclusively with England 
among the European nations. The advantage which each nation has 
derived from steam has been in exact proportion to its previous acquire- 
ments; and as England, before the general introduction of steam, pro- 
duced the best navigators, the best naval tacticians, the best manceuvrers, 
the best ships, and the best sailors, she has profited just in the ratio of 
her previous perfection.” 


But steam, we are told, leaves no such chances between ‘ France 
and her foes as existed thirty years ago,’ for this new resource is 
most admirably adapted to the special necessity of that country, 
and time, wind and tide cannot now disturb her, for she can calcu- 
late to the day and the hour. ‘ What has been done at Ancona,’ says 
the pamphlet, ‘ by the aid of favourable winds, may now be done 
without and against winds with still greater quickness.’ We do not 
deny that France may again enter, with or without steam, a sea- 
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port of His Holiness the Pope, who has no steam or other navy, 
and take possession of it; but we do deny, whatever Sr 
Charles Napier may say to the contrary, that by the aid of this 
invention ie can invade England. If steam gives to her a 
greater power of attack it also confers on us a greater power 
of resistance, and though the deeds of St. Vincent, Rodney 
and Nelson transcended almost the power of belief, yet we have 
as little doubt as we have of our own existence, but that, the 
aggressive and resistive power of England being increased by steam 
in a compound ratio, weshall do more against an enemy in any future 
war than we have ever done in any period of our past history. If 

oung France is conspicuously ignorant of English naval history, 
it may be as well to recapitulate. The burning, then, of Boulogne 
by the mariners of the cinque ports,* the destruction of the French 
squadron by the inhabitants of Portsmouth,t the defeat of their 
fleet at Harfleur by the Duke of Bedford,t the taking of the 
whole Rochelle fleet by the Henry Pay,§ the destruction of 
the squadron going to the relief of Dunkirk by the gallant 
Blake,|| the victory at La Hogue under Ashby and Rooke, the 
taking of fifteen sail off Granville by Dilke,** the destruction 
of thirty ships by Admiral Townsend in 1745,ff the destruction 
of St. Servan by Howe;tt the total defeat of their fleet by Hawke 
in 1747, and again at Belleisle in 1759, the} destruction and 
burning of Cherbourg in 1758, the bombardment of Havre- 
de-Grace by Rodney in 1759, the defeat of De Grasse by 
the same gallant admiral in 1782, the taking of the Pegase 
in 1782 by Jervis, the taking of Toulon and Corsica in 1793 
by Hood and Nelson, the defeat of the French fleet in 1795 
off Cherbourg by Sir John Borlase Warren, the victory of 
the Bay of Aboukir in 1798 by the ever glorious Nelson, 
and the daring deeds of Cochrane in boarding French vessels 
close to Corduan light-house, and within two heavy batteries 
—in taking the Tapageuse and Pomone, and destroying the 
French signal posts—will be eclipsed in any future war, not be- 
cause we Ton braver and better officers, but because improved 
science, and the tremendous extension of steam power, coupled 
with the ability and the skill to use it, render us far more formi- 
dable to our enemies than we were in any period of our previous 
history. Not alone in the propelling of ships, but in the towing 
of them into action, in the use of projectiles and the service 


* Holingshead’s Chrons., vol. ii., 357. + Mezeray, vol. iii., 125. 
t Pére Daniel’s Hist. de France, and Campbell’s Admirals, vol. i, 167. 
§ Thomas Walsingham. _ || Clarendon’s Hist.  Campbell’s Lives of Admirals, 


vol. iii., p. 53. ** Idem., p. 236. tt Memoirs of Illustrious Seamen, vol. v. 
tf Duncan’s British Trident, vol. ii, 63. 
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€f a steam artillery, is Great Britain a century in advance of all 
competitors. If she could hold the — of the seas against the 
old world previous to 1814, she can hold it now against both the 
old world and the new, and take the ships, burn the dockyards, 
and destroy the fleet of an enemy, with more tremendous vigour 
and velocity than she ever heretofore exhibited. Admitting, 
however, that the French could land on our shores, we do not 
dread their approach. Never have we crossed bills or bayonets 
with them from the days of Crecy to Waterloo, that they have 
not been signally and trrumphantly defeated. 

The young admiral, after dilating on the advantages of a 
steam-navy as the only effective means by which an offensive and 
defensive warfare may be carried on—as the only means of pro- 
tecting the French coasts and of —— operations against 
the coast of an enemy, goes on to advise his countrymen not to 


keep up munitions and accoutrements, and ships’ provisions in 
docks and arsenals, but to equip at once an available steam fleet. 
In other words, he says, ‘ Burn all your old vessels, sell your old 
marine stores—and with the money equip a fleet of war-steamers.’ 
If the French were to follow this silly sailor’s advice, they could 
not do any thing that would be more favourable to our interests. 
Steam vessels may, no doubt, be employed as excellent convoys, 


they may also be advantageously distributed as the guardships of 
roadsteads and ports—they may be used in the conveyance of 
troops to short distances, they may render subsidiary services to 
vessels becalmed, or lead out of action or the wake of an enem 

dismantled vessels—they may act as a species of _— or sirail 
leur force to a great fleet—or in laying a large s ip alongside an 
enemy :—but to say that they can me supersede all other shipsp— 
till fuel can be compressed into a smaller space, or some improve- 
ment is made in the paddlewheels which has not yet been invented, 
—is to maintain a theory irrational and preposterous. It is possible 
that half a century hence, war galleys propelled by steam may be 
used in warfare, but till we have an actual experience of their great 
efficiency in an engagement with an old seventy-four, we will not 
theorise on a subject on which data are wanting. If any nation 
on earth might make the experiment which the Prince de Join- 
ville advises to his countrymen, it would be England, yet how 
foolish would it be to do so. Steam-ships, it is needless to say, 
are peculiarly liable to derangement and accident, and there is 
hasily a repair of any moment to engines that can be effected at 
sea. Once out of order, they are forced to have recourse to sails, 
and how heavy and lumbering a then lie on the ocean all nau- 
tical men well know, though the fact — to have escaped the 
attention of the princely pamphleteer. If this reasoning be true 
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as regards England, how much more forcibly would it apply 8 


France, whose iron is of inferior quality, whose machines are of 
inferior power and immiiiereah whose people are de- 
pendent for a supply of coal on the mercy of their neighbours. 
Add to this, that the expense of steamers is nearly double the cost 
of sailing vessels, while their durability is not very much greater. 

Is the Prince de Joinville, however, correct in saying, there is 
an excess of matériaux de la marine in the five government 
arsenals ? The Baron Tupinier, a most experienced and able go- 
vernment officer, a councillor of state, and member of the Board of 
Admiralty, and directeur des ports au ministére de la marine, is 
directly at issue with the young aspirant for the office of grand 
admiral, for he says that the arsenals contain materials only 
sufficient to equip twelve to fifteen ships, and as many frigates, 
and this he does not consider as more than is necessary for the 
safety of the service. He moreover states, that the forges of Brest 
and Toulon are insufficient, and that the interest of the service 
would demand, in a time of war, double the number of fires. It 
would be impossible, he maintains, to equip, in six months, the 
twenty ships and twenty-five frigates afloat. From the same au- 
thority we learn, that not one of the arsenals contains a manufac- 
tory of projectiles, and that the quality of such as are furnished 
from private establishments is far from satisfactory. This excel- 
lent public officer goes on to suggest thirteen improvements in 
the port of Brest, and eight or nine in the port of Toulon, each of 
which is of more importance to the navy of France than the build- 
ing of war’ steamers. 

We think we have now demonstrated that neither the interests 
of her colonies nor of her commerce demand of France this in- 
crease of her steam navy; and we- have also attempted to show 
(as those who refer to the work of Baron Tupinier will see in 
detail) that there are improvements of a more pacific character 
which demand more immediate attention; among others, the 
completion of the works at Cherbourg, estimated at a cost of 
52,700,000 francs. What, then, is the object of the Prince de Join- 
ville, in giving his pamphlet to the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
and afterwards permitting it to appear in a cheap form, at a cost 
of 10 sous? The object and the end of the pamphlet, in one word, 
is war. War is taken as the basis of all his reasonings; and at a 
time when no menace was spoken against his nation or his family, 
and when hundreds of thousands of British capital are embarked 
in making railroads through his country, does he inconsiderately sit 
down to provoke national animosities, to revive smouldering hatreds, 
and to form a code of piracy and plunder worthy of the Barbary 
latitudes, in which, it may be, he hopes to practise his doctrines. 
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This may appear strong language, but whether it is justifiable, or ex- 
ceeds the occasion, will be apparent from the following extract :-— 


“Tt remains for me,” says the prince, “ now to speak of another means 
of action which, in the case of a war, we shall have to employ against 
England. Towards the close of the Empire, there issued from our har- 
bours numbers of frigates, whose duty it was to sweep the seas, without 
uselessly engaging an enemy superior in number. These frigates in- 
flicted serious losses on English commerce. To injure commerce is to 
injure the vital principle of England—is to strike at her heart. At the 
present epoch, this lesson ought not to be lost to us, and we should put 
ourselves in a condition, on the first firing of cannon, to act powerfully 
against English commerce, with a view to destroy its confidence. To 
this end we should establish, in every part of the globe, judiciously-sta- 
tioned cruisers. In the Channel and in the Mediterranean the task might 
well be confided to steamers. Steamers used in the packet service in 
time of peace would, from their quick sailing, make capital cruisers in 
time of war. They might chase, pillage, run down, and burn a mer- 
chant vessel, and even escape war steamers, whose sailing qualities would 
be impeded by their weight of metal.” 


These are the aggressive and predatory doctrines of a population 
of pirates, or of a wild, untameable stratocracy, hungering for mili- 
tary mischief, and thirsting for human blood. i such as one 
might fancy would proceed from the Cossacks of the Don, whoare yet 
uncontrolled by opinion, and unsoftened by the influence of man- 
ners—they are ae as might proceed from the old noblesof Moscow, 
whose tyranny is founded on the triumphs of an adventurous and in- 
vading army—they are such as obtained in the time of Napoleon, 
whose marshals previously computed the contributions to be levied 
by their insatiable plunder, as a vicarious atonement to their master’s 
destructive revenge—they are such as would be befitting to fero- 
cious irruptions of .\rabs and Tartars, birds of prey and passage; but 
they are not such as we should expect from the son of a monarch 
of the barricades, in reference to a nation which has no thoughts 
of war or of aggression—no desire for acquisition of fresh terri- 
tory—and which desires to live in peace with all the world, and 
in friendship with France. Why, then, is this indiscreet and 
turbulent stripling allowed to vent such venomous nonsense? 
Alas! he has known what it is to command, before he has learned 
to obey. He has drunk of the draught of premature power, and 
it has produced an intoxicating, a maddening effect. But, thanks 
to the improved spirit of the age in which we live, a man who 
proclaims such sentiments and opinions now, even though a 
citizen king’s son, is looked on, not as a hero, a deity to be wor- 
shipped, but as a calamity to be loathed and feared. The days of 
the Attilas and the Napoleons are gone for ever, and a civilised 
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nation like England knows too well how to value her superiority 
and her well-acquired reputation, to risk it because a rash and 
ramping fool of fortune has shot forth his bolt. 

The budget of France for 1845 is not a mere paper pellet, like 
the brochure. Unfortunately, however, the brochure is the straw 
which shows the way the wind blows; it is the unmistakeable, 
unfavourable symptom of the war fever, as the budget is the dis- 
ease itself, and as such it should be vigilantly and carefully 
watched. We have stated that, during the last ten years of pro- 
found peace, the French navy has been increased in a degree in- 
commensurate with the actual wants of France, either commercial 
or colonial—in a degree incompatible with the safety of other 
nations, and menacing to their security and peace. The followin 
resumé, which we borrow from the ‘ Times, of the 13th of June, 


is so brief and clear, that we prefer using it to any summary of 
our own;— 


“In 1830 the budget of the Marine amounted to 65,109,900f, or about 
two millions and a half sterling. The number of seamen voted for that 
year was 12,926; the number of vessels afloat, including transports, was 
128, and of these only one was a ship of the line. 


“In 1843 the vote proposed to, and accepted by, the Chamber for the 
navy was 106,905,876f., or about 4,280,000/. ; the number of seamen 
26,926; and the number or size of vessels was proportionably increased, 
or rather increased in a far greater proportion, for it is stated on official 
authority that the number of guns ready for active service was in 1843 
tenfold what it was in 1830. 

“The vote for the navy and the colonies for 1845 is on the same scale 
as in the preceding years since 1840. The amount is 107,241,280f. 
It should, however, be observed, that about one-tenth of this and the 
other gross sum we have quoted is appropriated to the civil service of the 
colonies ; but it does not include a vote of about 5,500,000f. for maritine 
fortifications at Cherbourg and other places. The number of seamen 
now required is 29,073, of whom 23,704 are to serve afloat, and the re- 
mainder are destined for service in the ports. This force is to be em- 
ployed to man a great squadron of evolution and exercise, consisting of 
8 sail of the line, | frigate, and 2 steamers; whilst, besides this fleet, 
149 sailing vessels or steamers of less dimensions are kept in commission. 

“In addition to this numerous armament, it is now proposed to intro- 
duce anew class of ships, as a reserve for the navy, under the name of ves- 
sels en commission de rade, partially equipped for sea. This class will con- 
sist of 30 ships. including 8 sail of the line, 8 frigates, and 6 steamers. 
Including these two divisions of the French navy, the total force which 
might be ready for sea, at a short notice, is stated by the Minister of 
Marine to amount to 140 sail and 50 steamers, in all 190 vessels. 
This fleet is the most important and available portion of the French 
navy. The number of vessels in ordinary does not exceed 100 more; 
and although there are likewise 23 line of battle ships and 19 frigates 
in course of construction, their progress is slow.” 
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Commerce is the foundation, the very corner stone of the naval 
power of England. Her navy has been the child of her commerce, 
and has grown up with it, whereas the navy of France has grown 
while her commerce has been stationary, languishing, or actually 
on the wane. Under these circumstances these estimates present 
a portentous phenomenon, and nothing justifies them but the 
dread of an impending war or the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
Whether any explanations have been demanded as to the object 
and purpose of these maritime preparations by Lord Aberdeen we 
are not aware, but, unexplained, they appear to be hostile and me- 
nacing, and calculated to encourage and call into life again, all 
the wildness, arrogance, and presumption of 1840. We are not 
among the number of those ohm dread the power or the resources 
of France in the present day. That which the greatest military 
genius of modern times, with all Euope cowering and crouching 
at his feet, could not effect, is not hkely to be achieved single 
handed, even by so great a naval commander as Rear-Admiral 
Joinville, the grandson of the hero of Ouessant. We survived the 
Berlin and Milan decrees and the Boulogne raft, and it is therefore 
possible we may survive the brochure. But of the disposition of 
the family and the nation, the pamphlet affords alas! an unerri 
indication. We may object to the civility or complaisance of this 
young prince, but his sincerity we are bound to respect; and with 
equal frankness we now tell him, he will find us prepared for open 
hostility, for armed neutrality—or for those ‘ waiters on Providence,’ 
who watchfully look on to see which is the stronger side to range 
themselves accordingly. Though therefore our neighbours, as 
appears by their budget, have twenty-three ships of the line and 
eighteen frigates afloat, yet we dread them not, for in the last ten 
years we have not relaxed in our progress, and we still maintain that 
unquestioned superiority far above rivalry and competition, which 
we have now enjoyed long enough to look on as an inheritance and 
a birthright. e know it was the power of England at sea that 
arrested the tyranny of Buonaparte by land—‘ Qui mari potitur 
eum rerum potiri,—we know it was the navy of England saved 
Europe, and that it may again save it, should the independence of 
nations be rashly or wantonly attacked. From what we have seen 
and from what we have heard and read, we incline to think that 
the words ‘ Ireland and the rh es of the Union’ may have some- 
what to do with the increased French budget, and more still with 
the French brochure. But let neither the Prince de Joinville nor 
the French nation deceive themselves. The independence of Ire- 
land is a dream—England must fall before Ireland can Repeal her 
Union, and her name and memory must perish from among the na- 
tions ere Ireland can repeal it by the ake and assistance of France. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN THEoLoGy.—The American Book Circular with Notes 
and Statistics. Wiley and Putnam. London. 1843. 


To this ‘ Circular’ we refer those who would form a correct estimate 
of what the United States are doing for the furtherance of knowledge. 
In addition to a list of the best works in various departments of litera- 
ture published in America, it contains a temperate but earnest defence 
of that country against the censorious remarks of the historian Alison, 
and other English writers, ourselves included. Audi alteram partem. 

In no field are the merits of our transatlantic relatives more nu- 
merous or more decided than in theology. With thirty-nine theolo- 
gical schools and 123,600 theological students, there must be in the 
United States a great demand for theological works. Not content, like 
the majority in this country, with old and to some extent obsolete works, 
American Yivines have successfully laboured to transfer to their own 


some of the best productions of the German soil, offering to us, in the 
cultivation of German literature, and the translation of German theo- 
logical works, an example which it is not to our credit that we are very 


slow to imitate. Meanwhile the impartial and wise theological student 
may find his account in turning his eye towards the works with which 
America has enriched and improved her theological library. 

In two departments the United States have earned for themselves the 
honour of independent and original excellence in practical divinity, and 
sacred geography. We quote the ‘American Book Circular: ‘ Of 
Channing—it is true that his fame is European; that his works have all, 
on being republished, had an immense circulation in Great Britain ; of 
some of them, no less than seven rival editions have been reprinted.’ 
Not less distinguished in a different direction is Dr. Robinson, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
who by his ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ has also earned an Euro- 
pean reputation, and whose work, not less by its accuracy and thorough- 
ness than by its bold, yet for the most part judiciously restrained ori- 
ginality, forms, by general admission, an era in our knowledge of the 
Holy Land. . 

he subject so well handled in the work last mentioned, Dr. Robinson 
carries forward in a theological work, which deserves to be widely read 
in England—we mean the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ which is at present con- 
ducted by Edwards and Park, professors at the Andover College, with 
the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson and Professor Stuart. A v 
valuable volume of the work was completed in 1843. The number for 
February (the last we have seen) contains, besides other pieces, an in- 
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teresting sketch of ‘The Aspect of Literature and Science in the United 
States, as Compared with Europe,’ by Dr. Robinson; a learned biogra- 
phical notice of Aristotle by Professor Park; a useful paper on ‘The 
Structure of the Gospel of Matthew,’ translated from the Latin; and 
the first part of a translation from the unpublished lectures of Professor 
Tholuck on the very important subject which the Germans term ‘ Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia or Methodology,’ meaning a practical introduction 
to the study of theology, suited to students and divines. We are of 
opinion that better matter might have been found in print than what 
Tholuck’s MSS. supply, but his, we are aware, is ‘a good name’ in some 
influential quarters, and we are grateful to the conductors of the ‘ Bi- 
bliotheca Sacra,’ for this contribution to systematic theology. We also 
hope that their example will be followed by other conductors of periodi- 
cals, in giving the public translations or digests of theological works by 
men of deserved and established reputation, rather than the crude 
thoughts of half-formed, or the borrowed materials of would-be scholars. 

Connected with the subject which Dr. Robinson prosecutes so success- 
fully is a recently issued work—‘ Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
among the Nestorians, by the Rev. Justin Perkins, 1843,’—for which 
scientific theology owes a debt of gratitude to missionary enterprise, 
Mr. Perkins having disinterestedly devoted himself to the task of seek- 
ing out the Nestorian Christians with a view to the very needful work of 
their spiritual improvement and social elevation. Setting aside a little 
Yankey gasconade, which scholars and divines, at least, ought to be 
above, the work displays an amiable spirit and sufficient knowledge, 
while it supplies valuable information regarding districts of Persia, com- 
paratively little known, and manners and customs which serve to throw 
light on the Bible. 

Jf our brethren of the United States surpass us in the cultivation of 
systematic divinity, they also give English divines an admonition, in 
their care to provide means for the popular study of theology. Three 
works are before us which give evidence of this fact—‘ Notes, Expla- 
natory and Practical, on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ by Albert Barnes, 
1843 ; ‘ Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apostles, 
designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools,’ by Albert Barnes, 
1843. ‘Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Leviticus, de- 
signed as a general help to Biblical Reading and Instruction,’ by George 
Bush, professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature, 1843. These are 
all cheap, useful books, designed and fitted for popular reading, full of 
solid and interesting matter. Were we, indeed, to call up our critical 
powers we might take exception in some cases to both substance and 
form, and must express a regret that newer sources of information had 
not been consulted in parts of the compilation; yet, even in relation to 
this point, the volumes contrast advantageously with the theological in- 
formation ordinarily supplied to the English people. The appearance of 
these books is an index of a desire on the part of the public, at which 
we rejoice, and the supply will serve to feed the appetite and augment 
thedemand. Theological works are more read in the United States than 
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in Great Britain. Barnes received in payment of his ‘ Notes on the New 
Testament,’ for part of the copyright, about 5000 dollars in two years. 
His volume on the ‘ Acts’ has reached a tenth edition. A third work, on 
the ‘ Names and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ by Charles Spear, came 
to a ninth edition in little more than a year. Our copy (1842) is the 
twelfth edition. All this, especially when taken in connexion with what 
has before been said on the prosecution by the citizens of the United 
States of the higher branches of theological knowledge, has a healthy 
appearance and justifies the assertion that religion is regarded with a 
deep and practical interest among them. 

The best wheat is scarcely without tares. When the popular ele- 
ment of society predominates, effects will be seen which good taste can- 
not help condemning. Sermons, however, need not be trash. One 
department of English literature, a very rich—an invaluable one, 
consists of sermons. But, ‘ Sermons on Different Subjects,’ by the Rev. 
Edward Norris Kirk, A. M.—Fourth Edition, revised.—New York, 
1841,’ will, we venture to predict, fourth edition though they have 
reached, never take rank even on the lowest shelf of the American 
classics. Yet the pretension of the book is on the inverse ratio of its 
merits. As if it was not offensive enough to impose on the public a 
volume of poor common-place, we find the thin food introduced by 
a flourish of trumpets in the shape of ‘ An Introduction by Samuel Han- 
son Cox, D. D.,’ who avouches in language, which, whatever else it is, 
cannot be called English, and in which we are puzzled to say, whether 
the fine or the grotesque, the ludicrous or the lofty, has the greater 
share, that the volume is, in a word, the best in the whole world, 
and that its author, the Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M. aforesaid, is a 
very model of disinterestedness and generosity, to say nothing of talent. 
Had we space, we should, we fear, yield to the inclination which we must 
plead guilty of feeling, to offer our readers some amusement in the shape 
of flowers culled from this ‘ revised’ volume (what was it before the 
revisal ?). Seriously, however, should another edition (‘ revised’ again we 
hope) be required—we beg Messrs. Kirk and Cox to ascertain whether 
they have not been in some way duped before they venture to declare 
anew to the world that ‘these ten sermons were all published in 
London, where they were delivered to listening crowds’ (what wonder 
is there in the crowds listening ? congregations assemble to listen; is 
Dr. Cox surprised they did not sleep under his friend, the Rev. Edward 
Norris Kirk, A. M. ?)—‘ who were not willing that they should be en- 
joyed only in the hearing, or realised alone in the delivery. Hence in 
different ways they procured the publication’ of these ‘ precious relics 
and justly valued mementos.’ We dare venture an obolus that we 
know the secret of all this—the Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M., is 
‘a fine man,’ and ‘ a nice man.’ 

‘A Church without a Bishop’ is a far different volume, and a very 
valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history. With the validity of our 
author’s argument we have nothing to do, but we advise Episcopalians 
not to pass the work in neglect. It is too calm, judicious, and scholar- 
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like a production to be allowed to remain unanswered with safety. The 
full title shows the object of the work—‘ A Church without a Bishop. 
The Apostolical and Primitive Church popular in its Government, and 
simple in its Worship ; by Layman Coleman, Author of ‘ Antiquities of 
the Christian Church,’ with an Introductory Essay by Neander, Boston, 
1844. The author being by accident led to turn his thoughts to the 
constitution of the primitive church, wisely proceeded to Germany, where, 
under the guidance, and with the aid of the profoundly learned and truly 
liberal Neander, he consulted the best authorities, and compiled his ex- 


cellent work ; thus setting a good example, while he produced a useful 
book. 


Die Attribute der Heiligen, alpi:abetisch geordnet. Ein Schliissel zur 
Erkennung der Heiligen nach deren Attributen, in Riicksicht auf 
Kunst, Geschichte und Cultus. Nebst einem Anhange, &c. (The 
Attributes of the Saints, alphabetically arranged. A Key to the 
Recognition of the Saints from their Attributes, in reference to Art, 


History, and Culture. With an Appendix, &c.) Hanover. 1843. 
Svo. pp. 244. 


At a moment like the present, when the study of ecclesiastical antiquities 
is pursued in this country in a manner which almost entitles it to be called 
the fashion of the day, this little volume will be found a mostuseful addition 
to the existing hand-books connected with this interesting branch of 
archeology. It is true that artists who may be desirous of correctly 
representing those Saints, whom they may have occasion to pourtray in 
their compositions, would find no difficulty in ascertaining their peculiar 
attributes from an examination of existing works ; but, on the other hand, 
lovers of art and historical students, who may be desirous of learning from 
an examination of the attributes by which he is surrounded, the Saint to 
whom any particular monument may be dedicated, had no means of satis- 
fying their doubts until the rae of this little volume, of which the 
appendix will be found not the least instructive portion, treating as it 
does of the costume worn by the members of the different secular and re- 
ligious orders of the Romish Church, and of the various minutiz of that 
church’s imposing ceremonial and mystical observances. 


sane enna 


Niederlindische Sagen—Gesammelt und mit Anmerkungen begleitet, 
herausgegeben von JoHANN WituHELM Wor. (Legends of the 
Netherlands, collected, illustrated with Notes, and edited by J. W. 
Wotr). Leipsic. 1843. 8vo. pp. 708. 


Srxcz the year 1818, when those profound scholars and philologists, the 

brothers Grimm, published their collection of German Traditions, a 

spiri; of inquiry into these interesting relics of the literature of the people 

has manifested itself in almost every country of Europe, and produced 

numerous volumes of popular legends, calculated alike to interest the 
2mM2 
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mere reader for amusement, and the philosophical investigator into 
national antiquities and the history of fiction. 

Too many of these collections foe however, been disfigured by one 
glaring and unpardonable fault—an attempt to invest their contents with 
a dignity and importance utterly at variance with their artless and frag- 
mentary character. The best and most interesting of these traditions, 
although furnishing admirable materials for the poet and the romancer, 
possess, in their childlike simplicity, a grace beyond the reach of art, 
and are always most effective when narrated in the homely style of the 
old crone whom Akenside so admirably describes : 

“ By night 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suspends the infant audience, with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment, of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits ; of the deathbed call 
To him who robb’d the widow, and devour’d 
The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave, to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life concealed ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer’s bed.” 


From this offence against propriety and good taste, the vast body of 
Flemish traditions, here gathered together by the industry and research 
of the editor, is entirely free, as indeed might be expected from the com- 
plaints to which he has given utterance, against such of his predecessors 
as have fallen into this error. Thus, while he commends Schayes for 
his ‘ Essais Historiques sur les Usages, les Croyances, et les Traditions 
des Belges,’ and Dr. Bovy for his ‘ Promenades Historiques,’ he does not 
scruple to point out the defects of Berthoud in his ‘ Chroniques et Tra- 
ditions surnaturelles de la Flandre,’ and to denounce as utterly unworthy 
of notice the ‘ Chroniques des Rues de Bruxelles.’ As it will be seen 
from these remarks, that the editor of the present collection has had many 
predecessors, even in our own day, in the great work of collecting the 
traditionary remains of the Netherlands; and as he has moreover dili- 
gently sought them out from time-honoured chronicles—and noted them 
down from the recitation of venerable graybeards, in whose memory the 
tales heard in their youth still held their place—and in addition to these 
sources, has been favoured with communications from some of the most 
distinguished Flemish antiquaries, it will readily be believed that the 
five or six hundred legends with which his goodly octavo volume is 
filled, form a perfect storehouse of Flemish traditionary lore—the value 
of which is certainly considerably increased by the editor’s notes and 
comments. The connexion which subsists between the early language 
and literature of England and Flanders, and the light which they are 
calculated to throw upon each other, render the present volume one of 
peculiar interest to the antiquaries of this country, who will find in it 
many a striking picture of the manners and customs of bygone times, 
= a startling illustration of old world feelings and old familiar 
phrases. 
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Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa. By 
Magsor Sr Wiii1am Cornwatuis Harris. London. Pickering. 


Tue publication of this work has been delayed by a variety of causes 
into which it is not necessary that we should enter. Such productions, 
however, come when they will, are always welcome. The portraits are 
of the utmost delicacy and beauty, and are presented to us surrounded 
by landscapes, in most perfect harmony with them. We have never 
seen tropical animals delineated so well. Sir Cornwallis Harris, in fact, 
is as remarkable for his superior skill as a draftsman as for the eloquence 
and interest of his style as a writer. The present work is, in every re- 
spect, magnificent ; so that it is hard to say whether the descriptions or 
the delineations are the more worthy of praise. We would direct par- 
ticular attention to the antelope tribe, which forms the most exquisite 
link in the chain of animal existences inhabiting the African continent. 
They who have beheld it dart like a flash of light across the desert, or 
seen it browse, at dawn or by moonlight, on the tender young corn of 
the Upper Nile, or on the vast Kanoo of the Cape, will regard with sin 
gular pleasure the masterly delineations of our diplomatic artist, who, 
with a versatility of powers exceedingly rare, excels at once as a sports- 
man, a daring traveller, a draftsman, an author, and a politician. We 
would, therefore, recommend his ‘ Portraits of Game and Wild Animals’ 
to all who admire superbly illustrated books. Each lithograph is a pas- 
toral poem in itself, transporting the fancy to the richest scenes of the 
East, and diffusing around it all the charms which forest solitudes possess 
in the torrid zone, where the atmosphere seems to be impregnated with 
fire, and where vegetation, solicited by warmth and moisture, develops 
itself with a wild luxuriance almost inconceivable in the colder North. 





Randzeichnungen. Vom ApvoKkaTeN DETMOLD, in Hannover. Braun- 
schweig. 1844. 


Wonverrut! Here is a book, very small and very witty, and yet a 
German book. The author is famous among his countrymen as a sayer 
of good things: e. g. A full-length lithograph portrait represents the 
Hanoverian minister of finance with a roll of paper in his left hand, and 
his right hand pressed against his heart. On this Detmold remarked, 
that the minister was appropriately pourtrayed, holding the budget in 
one hand, and with the other covering the deficit. The little work be- 
fore us consists of two short political satires, in which the author fairly 
hits every blot he aims at; whilst so genuine is his humour, that it 
cannot fail to move the hearty laughter, even of those readers who give 
themselves no concern about his political allusions. The first piece, en- 
titled ‘ The Difficult Problem,’ relates to the doings of an esthetical 
club in the residenz of Flachsenfingen, rich in all the twaddle and 
mouthiness of German Philistendom. The club had a plaster cast of 
the Venus de Medici, as large as life, placed at the entrance of the 
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saloon, the original whiteness of which became much impaired, in course 
of time, by dust, tobaeco-smoke, and the deposits made by flies; but 
what was worse, a new member called the attention of the club to a fact 
which no one had previously observed, that the dark colour was not 
equally diffused over the statue, but peculiarly affected the most promi- 
nent portion of the éorso. The fact was, the members, as they severally 
entered the club-room, could not forbear from evincing their taste and 
feeling for art, by passing their hands over that part of the statue in 
which, according to Hogarth, the line of beauty is most strikingly ex- 
emplified. Hence the especially dark colour of that particular part. No 
sooner were the eyes of the members opened to the enormity of the evil, 
than a special meeting of the club was called to take it into considera- 
tion, and discuss means for remedying it. The debate that ensues is an 
admirable parody on the pseudo-constitutional palaver of the Germans. 

The second piece is a nursery tale. Two unfortunate mice, husband 
and wife, are compelled daily to deliver up six of their blooming progeny 
to a horrid ogre of a cat. The distracted parents implore the advice of 
all the domestic animals of their acquaintance; but none can give them 
any feasible counsel; their despair is extreme, when, at last, one of their 
children has the wit to run away of its own accord, and escape into a 
safe retreat, where it laughs at all the wheedling and the threats of 
grimalkin, and positively refuses to come and be eaten. ‘ Rebellious 
rabble!’ exclaims the cat, ‘I give you over to your own devices. Be- 
gone, and see how you will thrive without me!’ Ever since then, if the 
cat will have mice to eat, he must first catch them. 


The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, during his 
various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, and Spain, the 
Low Countries, and France. Compiled from official and other 
authentic Documents, by CotoneL Gurwoop, C.B., &c. An en- 
larged edition, in eight volumes. Parker, Furnival, and Parker. 


Two monthly parts have appeared of this new edition, which is to 
contain many important papers, particularly those relating to India, 
never before published. The work is handsomely printed in a large 
octavo form; and while we are promised an addition to its original con- 
tents, its cost is considerably diminished. 


Observations on the proposed Improvements in the Overland Route 
via Egypt; with Remarks on the Ship Canal, the Boulac Canal, 
and the Suez Rail-Road. By Joun ALEXANDER GALLOWAY, Esq., 
C.E. Weale. 1844. pp: 24. 


In this pamphlet, the brother of the late Galloway Bey, who made the 
surveys and estimates for a rail-road from Cairo to Suez, advocates the 
superiority of that scheme over the others which have been proposed, for 


accelerating the transit of goods and passengers from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
AUSTRIA. 


Epwarp Dv tter’s new historical work, ‘Maria Theresa and her Times,’ 
the ee) of which has recently issued from the press, excites, as may be 
supposed, a very great degree of interest. A good narrative of the life of 
Maria Theresa was a desideratum in the historical literature of Ger- 
many. The German reviewers speak in terms of high commendation 
of the manner in which Duller has executed his task. His talent as a his- 
torian had already been displayed in his continuation of Schiller’s ‘ Downfall 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, for which he collected his mate- 
rials by a course of laborious research in the archives and libraries of Holland. 


BELGIUM. 

In the recent meeting of the Society of the Fine Arts at Ghent, the secretary, 
M. Verviers, submitted to the inspection of the company a very curious old 
document, which, by some singular accident, has found its way into the library 
of the society, where it is carefully preserved. It is the authentic journal of 
the celebrated Dutch Admiral Martin Harpertz Tromp. It was commenced 
about the year 1629, on board the ship of war, De Vliegende Draeck, and 
was continued to the year 1646, on board the Amelia. It contains a vast 
number of notes and reports of naval actions in which the admiral was at 
different times engaged ; and especially some curious particulars —— 
the victory of the Downs, in which Tromp defeated the Spanish Admi 
Oguendo, in the year 1639. In this register the autograph signatures of 
some of the most distinguishedc aptains of the age, are of frequent recurrence. 
One portion of the document which particularly interested those who had 
the opportunity of examining it, was — account of his capture of the 
Algerine corsair, off the Land’s End, Cornwall, on the 27th of August, 1640 ; 
together with some details of the life and adventures of the Algerine officers, 
who, with the crew, consisting of 105 men, were condemned to death by a 
court-martial held on board Tromp’s squadron. 


FRANCE. 

A new volume of the ‘ Histoire littéraire de la France’ has recently appeared. 
This great work, which was commenced by the Benedictine Congregation of 
Saint-Maur, has been continued by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres. The first twelve volumes, which appeared in the interval between 
the years 1733 and 1763, embrace the history of French literature from the 
earliest period to the middle of the twelfth century. The work was then 
suspended until the year 1807, when the Minister Champagny assigned to 
the second class of the institute the task of continuing it. An editorial 
committee was appointed, consisting of MM. Guinguené, Brial, Pastoret, and 
Saint-Croix. On the death of Guinguené in 1816, and of Saint-Croix in 
1820, the vacancies were filled up by MM. Amaury and Duval. Volumes 
xiii., xiv., xv., which appeared in the years 1814, 1817, and 1820, complete 
the literary history of the twelfth century. The succeeding volume, pub- 
lished in 1824, treats of the literature of ens during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which subject is continued through the four following volumes. The 
volume recently published contains curious biographical notices of many of 
the French troubadours, and full accounts of their works. In the year 1832, 
the only surviving member of the original editorial committee, was M. 
toret. He, as well as MM. Duval, Petit-Radel, Emeric-David, who were 
subsequently chosen, were all removed by death in the course of a few 
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years, so that the undertaking has fallen into entirely new hands. It is 
now under the direction of MM. Felix Lajart, Leclerc, Paris, and Fauriel. 

Berton, the French composer, died in Paris on the 23d of April, at the 
age of 80. He was the author of several popular French operas, among which 
may be named‘ Aline, ‘ Montano,’ et ‘Stephanie,’ &c. 

Eugene Sue’s dark pictures of Parisian life seem to have suggested the 
idea of a work which is to make its appearance in numbers, and which has 
for its object to paint the bright side of things in the French capital. It is 
announced under the title of ‘Le Diable 4 Paris,’ and bears the consolatory 
motto ‘Le Diable n’est pas si noir.’ The most celebrated writers of the 
day are to contribute to this publication. Madame George Sand opens 
the series of numbers with a Coup d'CHil général sur Paris, which is followed 
by sketches by Gozlan and Balzac. 

The experiment (originally made and followed up in Germany) of giving 
dramatic representations of some of the ancient Greek tragedies, has been 
tried at the Theatre de I'Odéon in Paris. The piece selected was the An- 
tigone of Sophocles, with the symphonies and choruses of Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. Judging from the descriptions given of the French performance, 
it would appear that the Parisians carry the Sophoclomania even further 
than the Germans. The stage arrangements were in the ancient style, in 
so far, at least, as the limited dimensions of a modern theatre will admit. 
The parterre-loges were removed, and the pit raised to a level with the stage, 
the podium superseded the orchestra. A proscenium was made to communi- 
cate by two lateral staircases with the roof of the stage, and in the middle of 
the proscenium stood the altar of Bacchus, adorned with wreaths of laurel. 
The fall of the curtain too was managed in the ancient manner. It de- 
scended from the ceiling, and was then drawn under the stage. The prin- 
cipal actors wore the buskin ; and even carried their anxiety for correctness 
of costume so far as to wear a mask. From all this it may be presumed 
that the mise en sc¢ne was as perfect as possible. The French translation of 
the tragedy is the work of M.M. Vacquerie and Meurice. 

The library of the late Charles Nodier, though small in extent, produced, 
at its recent sale, no less a sum than 68,000 francs. So choice was the col- 
lection, that the mere sight of the books was a rich treat to the bibliographer, 
for every volume which Nodier thought worthy of a place in his library 
wasagem. The difficulty of finding perfect and beautiful copies of old 
books, is greater than is generally believed. Of this fact the library of 
Charles Nodier afforded a proof, as it showed deficiences which were 
scarcely to be expected in the collection of such a scholar. Could it have 
been supposed that Charles Nodier did not possess a copy of ‘ Virgil? 
What, it may be asked, is more easily obtained than a good ‘ Virgil?” But 
an amateur like Nodier was not to be satisfied with any other than the 
Elzevir ‘ Virgil, printed in 1636, and, if possible, in the old binding of that 
date. It happened that Nodier never had an opportunity of procuring the 
‘Virgil’ which his taste pronounced to be the only perfect one, and as he 


would not have an inferior copy, the consequence was that he had none. 
Tant pis pour lui. 


GERMANY. 

The ‘Suabian Mercury’ mentions that at Inneringen, in the principality of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmarmgen, some human skeletons of great antiquity have re- 
cently been discovered. They were found buried in a chalky hill, each 
skeleton being in a separate grave about one foot beneath the surface, and 
covered with earth. ‘lhe heads all lay in the direction of the east, and on the 
breast of each there was a stone. Several of these skeletons measured 
upwards of seven feet long. On being lifted up they crumbled into dust. 
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There is reason to believe that the graves are of earlier date than the period 
when the Romans occupied Germany. Many other antiquities, consisting of 
coins, swords, spears, and earthen-ware vessels, have at different times been 
dug up in the same locality. 

A society has been formed to commemorate the celebrated German author 
Lichtenberg, who was born on Oberamstadt, on the Ist of July 1742. Two 
of Lichtenberg’s sons, holding high situations under the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, are members of the society, which is to meet annually. At the meeting 
held on the Ist of July last year, it was resolved to publish a new edition of 
Lichtenberg’s works, including many articles which have hitherto been with- 
held from the public. Those who are acquainted with Lichtenberg’s admir- 
able comments on Hogarth’s pictures, will look foward with interest to the 
appearance of the new edition. 

Haufstiiugl is proceeding actively with his task of lithographing the prin- 
cipal pictures in the Dresden gallery. He proposes to extend his plan, which 
was at first limited to 120 of the pictures. 

A new work, entitled ‘ Cosmus,’ from the pen of Alexander von Humboldt, 
is announced for publication by Cotta, and is, as we have reason to know, in 
a considerable state of forwardness. Unlike most other works by the same 
distinguished author, ‘it is written in German, not French; but it will, as we 
are led to think, appear almost simultaneously in French, English, and Italian 
translations. It will be of g purely scientific character. “The world will be 
surprised,” said Humboldt, a few days since, “that at my advanced age (72) 
I should attempt a work of such magnitude as a physical description of the 
earth.” It has been likewise intimated to us that an English version of 
Humboldt’s ‘ Ansichten der Natur’ is in course of preparation by a practised 
translator (Mrs. Austen ?). 

The second part of a comprehensive work on European and other Railways, 
by Baron von Reden, has appeared, and attracts much attention, in conse- 
quence of the engrossing interest which the subject of railway communication 
now possesses throughout the Continent. 

In consequence of the recent abrogation by the Saxon government of the 
censorship, as regards all works exceeding twenty printed sheets, an enter- 
prising publisher of Leipsic has commenced a quarterly journal, entitled 
‘ Wigands Vierteljahrs-Schrift,’ the peculiarity of which consists in all the 
articles being such as have been written for other publications, and prohibited 
by the censorship. As this review exceeds in size twenty sheets, the articles 
are published in it without any previous permission, but at the risk of the 
publisher's being prosecuted for the sentiments thus put forward, and with the 
chance, almost amounting to certainty, of the publication being interdicted 
abroad or suppressed at home. The articles in the first number are of very 
unéqual merit. 


































GREECE. 


Great political changes, and the excitement resulting from them, are not 
less unfavourable, than war itself, to the progress of the arts of peace. In 
Greece the revolution of September last has had the effect, not only of di- 
verting public attention from subjects connected with art and antiquity, but it 
has also disabled the government from affording the pecuniary aid heretofore 
granted for carrying on excavations. Thus the labours on the Acropolis 
must have been entirely suspended, had not Colonel Leake and other lovers 
of Greek archeology, raised in London a sum of money for the purpose of 
restoring, at least as far as the relics will permit, the little Temple of Victory 
in front of the Temple of the Propylea. 
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Within the last few years a growing taste for historical research has 
been manifest in Italy. In 1834 a scheme for collecting and publishing the 
state records of Piedmont was set on foot in Turin. In Florence a collec- 
tion of state documents is now about to appear under the title of ‘ Archivio 
Storicho,’ edited by several individuals eminent for learning ; and an associ- 
ation has been formed in Rome for re-publishing the ‘ Muratori Collection’ 
in a more complete and correct form than heretofore, by collating the docu- 
ments with the originals. In this department of research, Naples has as 
yet been behind other parts of Italy. That she possesses able writers of his- 
tory is a fact sufficiently testified by Amari’s narrative of the Sicilian Vespers, 
(which has brought on its author the penalty of banishment),* and by the 
‘ Montecassino History.’ The stores of yet unexplored records, in the ar- 
chives of Naples and Sicily, have suggested the establishment of an associ- 
ation for the purpose of publishing some of the most curious documents 
relating to the history of Naples and Sicily, from the year 568, when the 
Lombards entered Italy, to 1734, when Charles of Bourbon mounted the 
throne of Naples. In furtherance of the undertaking, the Neapolitan go- 
vernment has promised to permit free access to the archives. 

The valuable collection of letters and papers left by the late Cardinal 
Pacca, which he intended should furnish materials for his memoirs, have 
been sent from Rome to his relations at Benevento. The cardinal marked 
them with his own hand ‘for publication, but there now appears reason to 
doubt whether his desire on this subject will be carried into effect. The 
letters are said to contain some confidential correspondence which took 
place between Frederick the Great and Pacca in the nine years during 
which the cardinal filled the post of nuncio at Cologne. This correspond- 
ence relates to important religious and political questions which arose on 
the outbreak of the French revolution. The cardinal had an interview 
with the king himself at Westphalia ; and the journal sets forth that he pre- 
pared an asylum on the Rhine for the fugitive Louis XVI. The most im- 
portant portion of the papers is understood to relate to the Marquiss de 
Pombal, to the religio-political party of the Jansenists in Portugal, and to 
Pacca’s three years’ captivity in Fenestrella. He went as nuncio to Lisbon 
in 1794 ; and he filled the highest posts and exercised unbounded influence 
in the papal government, under Pius VI., Pius VII, Leo XII, Pius 
VIII., and Gregory X VI. 

The sale of the Palazzo Barbarigo at Venice will shortly take place. In 
this palace, and surrounded by the members of the Barbarigo family, Titian 
breathed his last. The picture-gallery contains several of Titian’s finest 
works ; among others a Magdalen, a Venus, anda St. Sebastian. To this 
last work he had just given the finishing touch, when he died of the plague 
in 1576, at the age of 99. The group of Dedalus and Icarus, one of Ca- 
nova’s earliest works, is also in the Barbarigo Palace. 

In the Protomotheca of the capitol—which may be termed the Roman 
Walhalla—there has hitherto been wanting a statue of him whom the 
Italians poudly and justly name i/ Principe della musica, viz., Pier Luigi da 
Palestrina. The monument of that great musician is to have a place next 
to those of Marcello, Corelli, Paisiello, and Cimarosa. The statue of Pa- 
lestrina will be executed in marble by the sculptor Galli. 

Pisa—A history of the life, scientific and private, of the lamented Rosellini, 
has been written by his friend and disciple, D. Guiseppe Bardelli, The fol- 





*See ‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ No. txr, p. 299. A recent letter from 
Sicily mentions that Amari’s work has been reprinted at Lugano, whether with 
or without the consent of the author is not stated. The work is entitled ‘Un 
Periodo delle Istorie Siciliane delle Secolo XI.’ 
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lowing passages from his will, having reference to his works, will be read with 
interest : 

“I bequeath to the Library of the University of Pisa, the manuscripts of 
my Egyptian Studies, viz. : 

“1. Seven journal-books, containing notes and descriptions taken on the 
several spots, part of which have been made use of in the compilation of my 
printed works, but a still larger portion of which remain inedited. 2, Eight 
other books containing the MSS. of the eight printed volumes of the ‘ Monu- 
menti d’Egitto e della Nubia ; and further, about twenty-one quires of MSS. 
for vol. 1x., which have not been printed. 3. Twolargejournal-books. The 
one entitled ‘IepoyAvduxa,’ the other ‘ Dinastie,’ containing MS. <materials, 
some of them made use of in the above work, the rest inedited. 4. Four 
little boxes in divisions containing my nearly completed ‘ Dizionario Gero- 
glifico, consisting of several thousand little bits of pasteboard, arranged in 
alphabetical order, in the phonetic characters; and in methodical order, in 
the figurative and ideographic symbolical character ; the latter in the largest 
box. As to my designs, published and inedited, they belong to His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke.” 

Rome—Eight volumes‘of Cardinal Angelo Mao’s most important collection 
‘Spicilegium Romanum,’ have made their appearance, and the two remaining 
volumes are daily expected to appear. This collection presents a body of 
documents of the greatest interest in illustration of the middle ages, from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian MSS. in the Vatican. One of the future 
volumes, it is said, will contain a valuable lexicographical essay upon middle 
and lower Latinity, supplying many of the deficiences in Ducange. Another 
work, under the care of the same learned cardinal, and now in the press, will, 
it is announced, furnish the world with some hitherto unpublished writings 
of ages, not very far removed from the classical. 


PRUSSIA. 

The recently published memoirs of Field-Marshal Keith, by Varnhagen 
von Ense, contain some novel and striking pictures of persons and events 
connected with the life of Frederick the Great. Keith was a confidant 
and favourite of Frederick, and was a distinguished commander in the Prus- 
sian army; but the romantic adventures of Keith’s life before he entered the 
Prussian service form the most curious portions of von Ense’s memoirs. 
Amidst the prosaic dulness and pedantry of the first half of the last century, 
a character like that of Marshal Keith stands out in wonderful relief. His 
undaunted courage and energy, his romantic feelings of honour, which re- 
mained unsubdued in the most trying circumstances,—and above all the 
extraordinary adventures of his life, seem to belong to the middle ages or to 
the early part of the sixteenth century. James Keith was the youngest son 
of George Keith, Earl-Marshal of Scotland, and of Lady Mary Drummond, 
daughter of the Earl of Perth. He took part with the Pretender in 1725, 
and was wounded in the battle of Sheriffmuir. After the defeat of Charles 
Stuart, Keith was obliged to fly from Scotland and to seek his fortune. He 
sought and found it in those countries of Europe in which at that time the 
spirit of romance still lingered. He went to Spain at the time when Al- 
beroni was concocting his great political schemes. From Spain he proceeded 
to Russia, where he received a military command from the Empress Anne. 
He fought with the most chivalrous courage in the battles against the Turks, 
among whom the terror of his name is to this day remembered ; and lastly 
entered the Prussian service. Frederick the Great cherished a cordial 
friendship for Keith, who accompanied him in a — through a great 
part of Germany, Poland, and Hungary. He filled the rank of field-marshal 
in the Prussian army, and was killed in 1758, at the battle of Hochkirch, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Some excavations recently undertaken on the Hochberg (a wooded hill 
near Solothurn) have led to the discovery of some curious ancient graves 
and skeletons. The diggings were made under the direction of the arche- 
ologist Hugi, from whose report are extracted the following particulars 
relative to the objects discovered: ‘The direction of the graves is uniformly 
from east to west. One of them presents this peculiarity, that the body 
interred in it appears not to have been originally laid in a dug grave, but 
merely stretched on the surface of the ground, encircled by a row of small 
stones, and then covered with earth heaped up in the form of a hillock. 
At the feet of the skeleton was a pitcher evidently of great antiquity ; and 
at the head was found a small copper coin, nearly corresponding with the 
obolus of the Greeks. On one side of this coin there is an imperial head, 
and on the other the figure of a kneeling skeleton. The second grave is 
still more curious and interesting. It is dug in the ground, and carefully 
lined in the inside with Roman bricks or tiles. In this grave were found 
two skeletons. One was that of an extremely aged woman,—and on the 
grave being opened, the right hand was found in a raised position. At the 
feet of this skeleton, there was another,—that of a powerful man, apparently 
between twenty and thirty years of age. It was in a sitting posture, and 
very much twisted ; one hand was raised to the roof of the grave, the other 
pressed down upon the ground. The female skeleton was lying perfectly 
straight, except that her feet were pushed to one side and pressed against the 
tile wall by the knees of other skeleton. Hugi remarks that the twisted and 
distorted position of the skeleton of the man leaves no doubt of his having 
been buried alive ; and it is not improbable that the female likewise suffered 
the same horrible death. The resemblance in the form of the skulls seems 
to indicate that both were members of one family, and that they belonged 
to some eastern tribe. In another grave, also lined with Roman tiles, 
there was found the skeleton of an aged female, with another skeleton at her 
feet. In some ancient graves previously opened at Grunchen, Hugi found 
human skeletons with the bones of dogs at their feet. In one of the graves 
of the Hochberg there was a skeleton with a row of amber beads on the 
breast, and the throat encircled with the usual Celtic beads of clay. Beside 
the skull lay large silver earrings, and .round one arm a beautiful bronze 
bracelet ; these objects all resemble the ornaments frequently found in 
Celto-Roman graves. Hugi’s report gives a most curious description of 
several more of these ancient graves ; and he anticipates important disco- 
veries in the course of the excavations which he proposes to pursue on the 
Hochberg. The spot has doubtless been an extensive cemetery. 

At Lausanne some literary curiosities have been discovered, consisting 
of unpublished poems by Clement Marot, and a letter of Catharine de Me- 
dicis. The manuscripts form 282 pages of small folio, and are beautifully 
written in the Gothic character. 
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Saintes, A., Histoire de la Vie et dela Philosophie de Kant. 8vo. Hamburg. 10s. 

Spinoza, Benedicti de, Opera quae supersunt omnia, Edidit C. H. Bruder. Vol. 
II. de Intellectus emendatione, Tractatus politicus, Epistolae. 16mo. Lips. 4s. 

Zeller, Dr. Ed., Die Philosophie der Griechen. Eine Untersuchung iiber Charakter, 
Gang u. Hauptmomente ihrer Entwicklung. 1 Th.: allgemeine Einleitung, 
vorsokratische Philosophie. 8vo. Tiibing. 6s. 
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Ettmiiller, Ludw., Sechs Briefe und ein Leich. 8vo. Zurich, 1s. 

————. Deutsche Stammkonige nach Geschichge und Sage. 8vo. 3s. 

———— Angelsiichsisches Lesebuch. 8vo. Quedlin. (In the Press.) 

Germaniens Volkerstimmen. Sammlung der deutschen Mundarten in Dichtun- 
gen, Sagen, Miirchen, Volkliedern, &c., herausg. von J. M. Firmenich: Pts. 
1—4. 4to. Berlin. 8s. 

Grimm, Wilh., Graf Rudolpf. Mit Facsimile u. den Bildern der pfilz. Hand- 
schrift. 2Ausg. 4to. Gottingen. 5s. 

Hagen, F. von der, Gesammtabenteur. Altdeutsche Erziihlungen, Ritter-u. Pfaf- 
fenmiirchen, Stadt-u. Land-Geschichten, Schwinke, Wundersagen, Legenden, 
&ec. 3 vols. 8vo. (In the press.) 

Hornig, Dr. C. A., Glossarium zu den Gedichten Walthers von der Vogelweide, 
nebst einem Reimverzeichniss. Svo. Quedlin. 10s. 

Hiippe, B., Lieder u. Spriiche der Minnesinger. Mit einer Grammatik Einleitung 
u. sprachlichen Anmerkungen. Anhang: Tauler’s Lieder. 8vo. Regensburg. 
(In the Press.) 

— Ed., Denkmiiler altniederliindischer Sprache u. Literatur. Ir. Bd. 8vo. 

iibing. 19s. 

Reinhart Fuchs, aus dem Mittelniederlind. zum erstenmal in das Hochdeutsche 

iibersetzt von A. F. H. Geyder. Breslau. 


Uhland, L., Alte hoch u. niederdeutsche Volkslieder. Vol. I. 8vo. (In the press.) 


BELLES LETTRES, TRAVELS, HISTORY. 


Brederlow, C. G. F., Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 
Ein Lesebuch fiir die erwachsene Jugend. 2Th. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

Bunsen, Platner, Gerhard, &c., Beschreibung von Rom. Auszug in einem Bande 
(Preparing). 

Corberon, Comte de, Contes populaires de l Allemagne. Tome 1. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s, 

Deinhardstein, Gedichte. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Ennemoser, Dr. J., Geschichte des thierischen Magnetismus. Bnd. I. Geschichte 
der Magie. 8vo. Leipzig. 18s. 

Geibel, Eman., Konig Roderich. Eine Tragédie in 5 Aufziigen. Svo. Stuttgart. 4s. 

Gervinus, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen. 
5r. Th. Von Goethe’s Jugend bis zur Zeit der Befreiungskriege. 2 Aufl. 
8vo. Leipzig. 18s. 

Grin, K., Friedrich Schiller als Mensch, Geschichtsschreiber, Denker und Dichter. 
lund 2 Heft. Leipzig. 4s. 

Gutzkow, K., Aus der Zeit und dem Leben. 12mo. Leipzig. 8s. 

Kohl, F. G., Reisen in Schottland. 2 Th. 8vo. Leipzig. 12s. 

Reisen in England und Wales. 2Th.; Carlisle, Newcastle, Durham, 

York, Leeds, Wakefield, u. Manchester. 8vo. Dresden, 

Lichtenberg’s, G. C., Vermischte Schriften. Neue Ausg. 1 u. 2 Bd. 16mo. 
Gotting. 4s. 

Niccolini, 6. B., Arnaldo da Brescia, tragedia in cinque atti. Svo. Berlin. 2s. 

Pfizer, Gustav., Der Welsche u. der Deutsche. neas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pabst 
Pius IL.) u. Gregor von Heimburg. Historisch poetische Bilder aus dem 15. 
Jahrh. Stuttgart. 9s. 

Pichler, Caroline, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus meinem Leben. 4 Bde. Svo. Wien. 16s. 

Pitaval, der neue. Eine Sammlung der interessantesten Criminalgeschichten. 
Hrsg. v. Dr. Hitzig und W. Alexis. 5 Th. 12mo. Leipzig. 8s. 

——_ Fr., Kaiser Heinrich IV. Drama. 1 Th.—Des Kaisers Kronung. 12mo. 

ranf. 4s. 
— v. Ense, K. A., Leben des Feldmarschalls Jackob Keith. 12mo. 
in. 6s, 
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Venedey, J.,Irland. 2 vols. 12mo, Leipzig. 16s. 

Wachsmuth, Wilh., Weimar’s Musenhof, in den Jahren 1772 bis 1807. Histo- 
rische Skizze. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 

Wigand’s Vierteljahrschrift. 1 Bd. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS, &c. 


Boisserée, Sulpiz, Ansichten, Risse u. einzelne Theile des Doms von Koln, mit 
Ergiinzungen nach dem Entwurf des Meisters, &c. Lief. 1 and2. Miinchen. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Fink, G., Musikalischer Hausschatz der Deutschen, eine Sammlung von 1000 
Liedern und Gesingen, mit Singweisen und Klavierbegleitung. 5 pts. 4to. 
Leipzig. 21s. 

Heideloff, C., Die Ornamentik des Mittelalters. Eine Sammlung auserwihlter 
Verzierungen und Profile byzantinischer und deutscher Architectur. 8 
Heft. 4to. iirnberg. 6s. 

Kaiser, die deutschen. Nach den Bildern des Kaiser-Saales im Romer zu Frank- 
furt a. M. in Kupfer gestochen u. in Farben ausgefiihrt. 1 Lief. Fol. 
Frankf. 10s. 

Pinder, - u. J. Friedliinder, Die Miinzen Justinians, Mit 6 Kupfertaf. 8vo. 
Berlin, 4s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, MEDCINE. 


Archiv fir Naturgeschichte, von Wiegmann. Hrsg. von W. F. Erichson. 10 r. 
Jahrg. 1844. Berlin. 26s. 

Gmelin, L., Handbuch der Chemie. 4 Aufl. 15. u. 16. Lief. Svo. Heidelb. 4s. 

Hartig, Dr. Th., Lehrbuch der Pflanzenkunde in ihrer Anwendung auf Forst- 
wirthschaft. 1 Abth. 7 u.8 Heft. 4to. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Kolliker, Dr. A., Entwickelungsgeschichte der Cephalopoden. 4to. Zurich, 12s. 

Lehmann, J. G. C., Novarum et minus cognitarum Stirpium pugilus VIII. 4to. 
Hamburg. 5s. 

Monatsberichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. 
Redigirt von Dr. Wilh. Mahlmann. Neue Folge. 1 Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

Sobernheim, Dr. J. F., Elemente der allgemeinen Physiologie. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 

Synopsis Hepaticarum. Conjunctis studiis scripserunt et edi curaverunt Gottsche, 
Lindenberg, C. G. Nees ab Esenbeck. Fasc. I. 8vo. Hamburg. 4s. 

Wicke, Dr. E.C., Versuch einer Monographie des grossen Veitstanzes u. der 
unwillkiirlichen Muskelbewegung, nebst Bemerkungen iiber den Tarantel- 
tanz unddie Beriberi. 8vo. Leipzig. 11s. 





Erratum.—lIn the article on the ‘French and the English Bar,’ p. 341, after 
“the revocation of the edict of Nantes,” read thus—Advocates were admitted to 
practise at the French bar who were of the reformed faith, but subsequently and 
until the Revolution all were excluded who did not make profession of the one 
holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic religion. Nay, the Catholics went still fur- 
ther in their bigotry; for we find them requiring from the unfledged barrister a 
baptismal extract, &c. 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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